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PREFACE 


This biographical and political study of Joseph 
Eotvos (1813-1871) seeks to illuminate the origins of 
the Hungarian social and political revival of the nine- 
teenth century. Originally inspired by the literary and 
cultural ideals of the Western Enlightenment, the Hun- 
garian awakening developed into a program of social 
and political modernization which stimulated com- 
parable movements in other parts of the Habsburg 
Empire. A study of Eötvös, one of the most interesting 
and articulate Hungarian modernizers, shows vividly 
how such a program originated and evolved in a society 
ruled by a traditional social structure. Another reason 
for a consideration of Eötvös is his extraordinary recog- 
nition of political and social currents which endangered 
human rights and called into question his original 
commitments to social justice. This sensitivity ex- 
plains for example his early recognition of nationalism 
as a modern tyranny and his advocacy of a form of 
modernization which respected cultural diversity, 
political freedoms and nationality rights. Eötvös is of 
interest therefore not only as a leading Hungarian 
social reformer, but also as an eminent political writer 
and statesman of vision who sought to resolve the 
protection of nationality rights and civil liberties in a 
society modernizing its social structure. 

The present study also intends to fill a gap in histori- 
cal literature. Its purpose is to relate Eótvos's intel- 
lectual development, largely shaped by Western 
European Romantic and Liberal currents, to his public 
role as a reformer, publicist, and statesman, and to ex- 
plain in this manner his unusually sensitive under- 
standing of nationalism, constitutional politics, and 
social modernization. The author hopes that such an 
interpretation will make the Western reader better 
aware of Eotvos’s aspirations and that he has been able 
to suggest new points of view to Hungarians concern- 
ing one of their most interesting modernizers. 

Teachers, colleagues, friends, and members of my 
family have generously sustained my efforts to com- 
plete this manuscript. Professor Stephen Kertész 
originally suggested Eotvos as the theme of my disserta- 
tion and for over a decade he has supported my intel- 
lectual development in a variety of ways. Professor 
William Shanahan directed my master’s and doctoral 
dissertations and has guided for many years my efforts 
to understand nineteenth-century intellectual history. 
In the preparation of this work I am indebted to him 
for badly needed suggestions, criticism, and advice. 
Professor Ludwig von Gogolak of Vienna has en- 
lightened me on many issues of Central European 
history and has given extraordinary personal attention 
to my numerous requests. I owe special thanks to Dr. 
Jozsef Antall, associated with the Semmelweis Museum 


and Library of Medical History in Budapest, for his 
expert guidance on source material relating to Eötvös 
and for his generous personal assistance during my 
stay in Hungary. My colleague, Dr. Franz K. Mayr 
of Portland, Oregon has deepened my interests in 
philosophical issues during congenial conversations 
which have been of great value in improving earlier 
drafts of this study. I am grateful to the Inter- 
University Committee on Travel Grants and the 
Hungarian Institute of Cultural Relations for a re- 
search fellowship to Hungary in 1966-1967 and to the 
American Philosophical Society for a grant which 
enabled me to carry on additional research in the 
summer of 1968. During my visits to Hungary and 
Austria I received friendly assistance from colleagues 
at the Hungarian Historical Institute and the Hun- 
garian Institute of Literary History, officials of the 
Institute of Cultural Relations, Budapest, and staff 
members of the Vienna Staatsarchiv, the Hungarian 
National Archives (Országos Levéltár), the Széchenyi 
National Library and the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences Manuscript Collection. I am grateful to all 
of them individually. Finally, I owe extraordinary 
gratitude to my wife Elizabeth and to my parents, 
whose patiently and cheerfully born sacrifices made 
possible the conclusion of my manuscript. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The personality and political life of Joseph Eötvös 
are deeply interwoven with the penetration of European 
liberalism and social Romanticism into Hungary in the 
early nineteenth century. Born into a politically 
prominent noble family on September 3, 1813, the 
young Eötvös rejected the family tradition of serving 
the political and social interests of the Habsburg 
dynasty and committed himself during his university 
years in Pest to the cause of Hungarian social and 
political renewal. He was attracted to literature as a 
means of protest against social injustices and pre- 


judices in the Hungary of 1830. His first major 
literary success was a novel of 1839, which depicted, in 
the fashion of European Romanticists, the spiritual 
agonies of a young nobleman striving to find love and 
faith in the contemporary world.t This novel provided 
the motivation of his commitment to political and social 
reform in the 1840’s. Together with six associates, 
Eötvös outlined a program of parliamentary reform 
and social emancipation which was to enfranchise the 
enserfed peasants and institute a liberal political 
structure in Hungary. To reinforce his proposals, 
Eotvos wrote two social novels which exposed with 
extraordinary realism the injustices of Hungarian 
serfdBom.? Not surprisingly, Eotvos’s program was 
received with misgivings by representatives of the Hun- 
garian nobility. Liberal spokesmen, such as Louis 
Kossuth, Stephen Széchenyi and Francis Deak, also 
expressed doubts concerning the practicality of his ideas. 
As a result, only during the Revolution of 1848 did his 
proposals receive serious consideration. 

The clarification of Eótvós's place in the pre-March 
phase of Hungarian liberal politics is one purpose of 
this study. An important aspect of this question con- 
cerns Eotvos’s distinctive intellectual development as a 
liberal thinker, who believed it necessary to carry out 
a sweeping reform of Hungarian society in the 1840’s. 
But an examination of the young Eötvös is equally 
essential for an understanding of his post-1848 politics. 
Although we can point to three biographies of Eötvös 
in Hungarian, neither of these demonstrates the con- 
nections between the formation of his youthful com- 
mitments and the purposes that inspired his politics 
between 1848 and 1871.3 "The principal intent of this 
study is to demonstrate these connections and to ex- 
plain how Eotvos’s liberal and Romanticist inspiration 
of the 1830's guided his political achievements as a 
mature statesman. 

If the first phase of Eótvós's political life can be 
characterized as an unsuccessful attempt to apply the 
precepts of Western liberalism to Hungarian feudal 
society, his politics between 1848 and 1867 display a 
series of political experiments addressed mainly to the 
resolution of two crucial issues that deeply affected the 
future of Hungary as well as of the Habsburg Empire. 


_1 A Karthausi (The Carthusian), first published in Budapesti 
Arvizkönyv (Pest, 1839-1840). 

?4 falu jegyzóje (The Village Notary) (Pest, 1845) 
Magyarország 1514-ben (Hungary in 1514) (Pest, 1847). 

3 Zoltán Ferenczi, Báró Eötvös József (Budapest, 1903). 
Géza Voinovich, B. Eötvös József (Budapest, 1903). István 
Sötér, Eötvös József (Budapest, 1953, 1967). 
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These were the rights of nationalities and the task of 
organizing a modern constitutional state in place of the 
old Empire.  Eótvós's understanding of both these 
questions was shaped decisively by his disappointments 
in the Revolution of 1848. He attributed the failures of 
liberal leadership in that year to an inadequate aware- 
ness of these issues. In the years after the Revolution 
of 1848 he attempted to clarify the possibilities of re- 
solving them from a liberal point of view. This became 
the intent of his political treatise, The Influence of the 
Ruling Ideas of the Nineteenth Century on the State.* 
Here he attempted to formulate a theory of the liberal 
state in which nationality rights, religious liberties, and 
personal freedom could be protected. In elaborating 
his political design, Eotvos proposed a revised de- 
finition of liberal society, which paralleled the con- 
temporary efforts of several Western European political 
writers to formulate a liberal answer to the triumph of 
conservatism and absolutism in 1849.5 Eotvos’s diag- 
nosis, strongly influenced by Tocqueville’s pre-1848 
writings, differed from the contemporary social and 
political commentaries in Western Europe in its un- 
usually strong critique of nationalism. He emphasized 
that the identification of the state with one nationality 
would lead to the justification of an absolute state power 
and produce an unprecedented tyranny over the in- 
dividual as well as autonomous communities. He sug- 
gested that in a truly liberal society, each nationality 
must be guaranteed the freedom of cultural and com- 
munal life. Eotvos also treated the vexing question of 
the voluntary acceptance of a common political author- 
ity by different nationalities, a question that must be re- 
solved by any modern society that seeks to fulfill the 
rights of its national, racial or religious minorities. In 
two briefer studies, devoted to the political affairs of the 
Habsburg Empire, Eötvös applied his theoretical con- 
clusions to the conflict of nationalities and to the con- 
stitutional reformation of the multinational Habsburg 
state.9 

In these three treatises Eötvös formulated a theory 
of the liberal state which was founded on the principles 
of constitutional federalism. Eötvös also proposed an 
interpretation of nationality which attempted to demon- 
strate how attachments to diverse nationalities could be 
reconciled with the acceptance of a common political 
tradition. Such an interpretation shows Eotvos’s re- 
pudiation of the theory of modern nationalism which 
meant to subordinate individuals and national traditions 


4B. Eötvös József, A XIX. század uralkodó eszméinek 
befolyása az álladalomra (Wien, 1851) 1, and (Pest, 1854) 2. 
Hereafter this work will be cited as The Ruling Ideas. 

5 Foremost among them was Alexis de Tocqueville, who 
composed a personal memoir and interpretation of the French 
Revolution of 1848 and wrote his classic study, The Old 
Regime and the Revolution (Paris, 1856) as the first part of 
an evaluation of the French Revolution. 

6 Ueber die  Gleichberechtigung der Nationalitäten im 
Oesterreich (Pest and Leipzig, 1850). Die Garantien der 
Macht und Einheit Ósterreichs (Leipzig, 1859). 
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to political and linguistic uniformity. Eötvös subtly 
characterized such a theory as a form of modern tri- 
balism.' Instead, he conceived of nationality as an 
aspiration to belong to a community which recognized 
the political loyalty of each citizen to a common terri- 
tory, yet within such a community diversities of langu- 
age, nationality, and culture should be tolerated and 
respected. From 1860 to 1867, when Eötvös again 
played a leading role in Hungarian politics, these 
premises became the guidelines for his defense of 
Hungarian constitutional autonomy within the empire 
and for his proposals on the recognition of national 
minorities. In both policies he was sustained by his 
reinterpretation of liberalism in the 1850’s, but he 
failed now, as at an earlier time, to resolve the issues 
of a constitutional empire and of the protection of 
nationalities in accordance with his original vision. 
The third phase of Eötvöş’s political career, his 
tenure as Hungarian Minister of Public Instruction and 
Church Affairs from 1867 to 1871, exhibits his re- 
markable political imagination, but equally his failures 
in practical politics. His most tangible achievement 
was the Elementary Education Act of 1868. It estab- 
lished a system of compulsory schooling in Hungary, in 
which the educational autonomy of churches, associa- 
tions, nationalities, and townships was particularly safe- 
guarded.  Eotvos's bills on the reform of university 
and secondary school instruction, which were con- 
ceived as a completion of his reforms of elementary 
schooling, were never discussed by the Hungarian 
legislature. The Nationalities Act of 1868 was also 
inspired by Eötvös, though its final guarantees fell far 
short of his personal recommendations. Another series 
of proposals concern the autonomous status of the 
Orthodox, Jewish, and Catholic churches, through 
which Eötvös attempted to resolve religious conflicts as 
well as protect the autonomy of national and ecclesiasti- 
cal communities. In these plans also, Eötvös experi- 
enced misunderstanding and political opposition. 
Though Eotvos’s career seems to consist mainly of 
political defeats, his services to the formation of modern 
Hungary are considerable. One of these was the de- 
tailed formulation and dissemination of the theory of 
Western liberal government in the 1840's and the 
elaboration of a political reform plan which served as 
a model for the Hungarian reform laws of 1848. Num- 
erous features of Eótvós's reform proposals, which 
failed to be adopted in 1848, exerted a moral influence 
as an ideal of liberal reform throughout nineteenth- 
century Hungary. A second notable contribution of 
Eötvös was his proposal in the 1860's to resolve the 
conflict of nationality rights by the recognition of in- 
dividual citizenship and the provision for the exercise 
of local communal rights in the township and the 


7 An eminent historian of the Habsburg Empire has quoted 
Eotvos’s comment to this effect. Cf. Robert Kann, The Multi- 
national Empire (2v., New York, 1950) 2: pp. 94-95. 
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county. He advocated also the recognition of cultural 
autonomy for nationalities, linguistic groups, and 
church communities. Although these proposals were 
never accepted by Hungarian public opinion, his 
initiative made possible the adoption of the Nationalities 
Act of 1868 which symbolized to later generations both 
in Hungary and abroad an inspiring tradition of poli- 
tical 1dealism.? Eotvos's Elementary Education Act 
remains his most enduring creation. Through its en- 
actment he exerted his most fruitful influence on suc- 
ceeding generations by laying the cornerstones for a 
high level of popular culture and enlightenment, which 
he believed would best prepare the way for political and 
social advancement. 

Eötvös can claim our attention today also as a liberal 
statesman who had a special understanding of the pro- 
cess of modernization. His political efforts to protect 
nationality rights, to secure institutional autonomy for 
church communities and his school reforms were mo- 
tivated by a deep respect for the distinct national, 
religious, and cultural traditions of historic Hungary. 
These measures display his acute awareness of the need 
to preserve traditional communal attachments even in 
the emerging modernized society of the nineteenth 
century. At the same time, he encouraged and pro- 
moted the development of Western liberal institutions as 
a foundation for the urbanization, liberalization, and 
cultural progress of Hungary. But in Eotvos’s concept, 
the two principles of traditional communal relationships 
and of the urbanized rational society should not be seen 
as contradictory, but as two different yet complemen- 
tary aspects of liberal society. Thus the distinctive 
feature of Eótvós's concept of modernization consisted 
in his belief that there should exist various cultures, 
social ideals, national communities and church tradi- 
tions side by side in the same political structure. One 
can observe here without question Eotvos’s ideal of 
social and cultural pluralism. He came to advocate 
such an ideal already in his political treatise, The Rul- 
ing Ideas, in which, following the lead of Alexis de 
Tocqueville, he focused attention on the necessity of 
autonomous communities between the isolated in- 
dividual and the state. Eötvös considered these in- 
termediate communities—nationalities, churches, town- 
ships—desirable for two reasons. They would protect 
the individual and minorities against majority dicta- 
tion and they would fulfill the human need for social 
and communal relationships. During his tenure as 
Hungarian Minister of Public Instruction and Church 
Affairs, Eötvös undertook the challenging task of laying 
the foundations for such a social order. His careful 


8 Oscar Jászi, for example, a leading representative of early 
twentieth-century Hungarian radicalism, looked back with 
admiration on Eótvos's politics, particularly to his tolerance in 
nationality questions. Cf. Oscar Jászi, The Dissolution of the 
Habsburg Monarchy (Chicago, 1929). A similar position is 
expressed in Arthur J. May, The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1867— 
1914 (Harvard, 1951), p. 83. 
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design of educational autonomy for townships, churches, 
nationalities, his sustained interest in the establishment 
of cultural autonomy for the Serb and Rumanian 
Orthodox churches and also his reform bills on second- 
ary and university instruction suggest that Eötvös 
viewed autonomous social and cultural institutions as 
the first step toward a similar transformation of the 
political order. This study will attempt to trace 
Eotvos’s intellectual evolution that led to this per- 
suasion and examine his contributions to the emergence 
of modern Hungary. 


IL THE YOUNG EÖTVÖS 


1l. EARLY INFLUENCES 


Joseph Eötvös was born into a generation of 
Europeans who grew up in the aftermath of the 
Napoleonic Wars and experienced as young men the 
rigorous conservatism of Metternich's Europe. In the 
Habsburg Empire, where the French Revolution had 
affected only comparatively limited circles of the 
nobility and the intelligentsia, the fear of social change 
and restrictive censorship were particularly odious to 
young men of social rank and education who were seek- 
ing personal commitments to literature, politics, and 
humanitarian ideals. Hungarian society presented an 
even greater challenge to Eotvos’s generation. Not 
only were Hungarians subject to the Habsburg govern- 
ment, but the Hungarian social order also kept non- 
nobles subservient to a landowning nobility extremely 
fearful of any social change. Eötvös, as indeed many 
young Hungarians of his generation, repudiated such 
an inadequate social ideal, with which their grand- 
fathers and fathers were identified, and formulated 
personal commitments to the reform of the society into 
which they had been born. To understand the motives 
of this youthful reorientation, it is necessary to inquire 
first into those social and political currents which 
affected Hungarian noble society in Eótvós's youth. 





Fic. 2. The house in which Eotvos was born on September 3, 
1813, the urban residence of the Eötvös family. 
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Fic. 3. View of the street in Buda, where the Eötvös family 
lived. The area was the center of urban life in the early 
nineteenth century. 


An incident related about the grandfather of Joseph 
Eotvos illustrates well the motives of youths who were 
dissatisfied with Hungarian society in the early nine- 
teenth century. When the Hungarian lesser nobility 
protested energetically against tax decrees of the 
Habsburg government in 1822, Baron Ignác Eötvös, 
the elder, was one of those highly placed imperial 
officials dispatched to subdue these political manifesta- 
tions. On one of his official missions he had two noble 
opposition leaders chained and arrested. Then he ap- 
peared personally before the noble assembly of Nyitra 
to censure its members for their insubordination. His 
reception there proved to be very unfriendly. He was 
greeted with shouts of "Death!" and an impulsive 
young nobleman tried to assault him. Supposedly he 
escaped alive only because an armed guard escorted 
him from the scene.! 

This unflattering role of Eótvós's grandfather earned 
for the family a reputation as traitor to Hungarian 
patriotism among supporters of the Hungarian political 
revival. Such hasty judgment is understandable 
through a brief consideration of the background of the 
political protests of 1822. These protests were the first 
political stirrings in Hungary since the suppression of 
a movement in 1795 known as the Jacobin "conspiracy." 
During these years Hungary had experienced an 
oppressive social regime, political dictation from Vienna, 
and severe repression of literary, intellectual, and 
political activity. In great part, the restrictive regime 
since 1795 had been sustained by noble fears of a social 
revolution, generated by the Jacobin movement of 1794- 
1795. In reality, most leaders of that movement in 
Hungary had no revolutionary intentions, but had been 
active in propagating gradual reforms and encouraging 
Hungarian literary activities. One of those arrested in 
1795 was Francis Kazinczy, who was to become sub- 


1 Zoltán Ferenczi, Báro Eötvös József (Budapest, 1903), p. 
5: 
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sequently a leading modernizer of the Hungarian 
language. Joseph Hajnóczy, regarded as the intel- 
lectual leader of the Jacobins, was the son of a Lutheran 
pastor and a man of uncommon legal and intellectual 
erudition, who had presented proposals for the gradual 
reform of Hungarian society through noble participa- 
tion.2 Yet the charge that these precursors of the 
Hungarian renaissance had conspired to overthrow the 
existing order was generally accepted and undoubtedly 
helped persuade the nobility to abstain from political 
activity in the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

In contrast to the barren political scene, Hungarian 
literary life experienced an extraordinary revival during 
these years. Under the guidance of Francis Kazinczy, 
released from prison in 1801, contemporary Hungarian 
writers were preparing linguistic reforms which would 
transform the simple Magyar language into a literary 
medium of expression. This development had a direct 
bearing on the Hungarian social world, and particularly 
on the protest movements of 1822. Poets such as 
Daniel Berzsenyi, Károly Kisfaludy, and Francis 
Kölcsey utilized the improved literary medium for the 
evocation of a profound sense of patriotic shame by 
dramatizing the failures of the Hungarian nobility to 
lead Hungary to a better future. These literary in- 
fluences largely provided the moral inspiration to the 
protests of 1822. And since these protests symbolized 
to Eótvós's generation the first admirable political stir- 
ring since the time of the French Revolution, compar- 
able in their eyes to the contemporary Spanish and 
Italian revolts, those Hungarian noblemen, who, like 
Eotvós's grandfather, assisted in subduing them, were 
understandably considered betrayers of the awakening 
of their nationality. 

The role of Eótvós's grandfather in 1822 also sheds 
light on the special social status of the Eötvös family 
in the early nineteenth century. Like many other 
Hungarian noblemen, Eóotvós's ancestors had been 
originally an untitled gentry family which rose to 
political prominence by serving in the Habsburg army 
and bureaucracy in the eighteenth century. For their 
faithful services these noblemen received titles, ex- 
tensive landholdings, and political influence, and fre- 
quently became very wealthy. As they strengthened 
their identification with the Habsburg court, however, 


2 The Hungarian Jacobins have received intensive scholarly 
attention in recent years. The documentation of the movement 
has been published under the editorial guidance of Kálmán 
Benda in A magyar jakobinusok iratai (3v., Budapest, 1952- 
1957).  Interpretations based on these documents include 
Coloman Benda, "Les Jacobins hongrois,” Annales historiques 
de la Révolution Francaise, 31 (1959) : pp. 38-60, Denis Silagi. 
Jakobiner in der Habsburg-Monarchie (Vienna, 1962) and 
Paul Bódy, "The Hungarian Jacobin Conspiracy of 1794-95," 
Journal of Central European Affairs 22, 1 (April, 1962) : 
pp. 3-26. 

8 Mihály Horváth, Huszonöt év Magyarország tórténelmébOl, 
1823-1848 3v., Budapest, 1886) 1: pp. 1-80. 
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they gradually lost their ties with the Hungarian lesser 
nobility. Furthermore, as holders of influential state 
posts in the Habsburg government, this newly estab- 
lished nobility of the court frequently executed policies 
which were designed to weaken the influence of the 
lesser nobility. They also administered Habsburg 
policies which tended to compromise the special autono- 
mous status of Hungary. One can observe this familiar 
eighteenth-century pattern of a noble family rising to 
high social and political rank in the case of the Eötvös 
family. While an ancestor, Miklós, actively supported 
the Rákóczi rebellion of 1703-1711, his grandson be- 
came a distinguished hussar officer in the imperial army 
and achieved the rank of general and the baronage for 
his faithful services. His descendants, the grandfather 
and father of Joseph Eötvös, became loyal and dis- 
tinguished officials in the Habsburg bureaucracy under 
Joseph II and Francis I. The role of Eótvós's grand- 
father in 1822 aptly illustrates the fidelity of this no- 
bility of the court to the Habsburg dynasty.* 

Yet in characterizing the titled court nobility as well 
as the Hungarian high nobility as a whole, one should 
note that they played a leading role in the transmission 
of the Enlightenment to Hungary. Particularly prom- 
inent was Count George Festetich (1755-1819), who 
established the first agricultural school in the Habsburg 
Empire and initiated annual cultural festivals which 
popularized in noble circles the emerging movement of 
Hungarian literature Count Francis Széchenyi 
founded the Hungarian National Museum in 1802, 
while his son Stephen, the great awakener of Hun- 
garian society, established the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences in 1825. "These examples indicate that the 
Hungarian high nobility was acquainted with the 
Western Enlightenment. Through their wealth and 
the influences of eighteenth-century Vienna they 
adopted a life style and personal ideals which were 
shaped by the artistic, literary, musical, and intellectual 
standards of Western Europe. In interpreting the 
family inheritance of the young Eótvós, we must con- 
sider both the political loyalty of his ancestors to the 


* Details of the eighteenth-century Eötvös family can be 
found in Zoltán Ferenczi, Báró Eötvös József (Budapest, 
1903), pp. 3-8. In his discussion of the eighteenth-century 
Hungarian high nobility, Professor Béla Király points out 
that particularly after the Rákóczi uprising the Hungarian 
magnates assimilated into their ranks great numbers of court 
favorites, of foreign and Hungarian origin, who also acguired 
great wealth and high political offices. One of these elements 
was clearly the Hungarian nobleman who also aspired to such 
honors and wealth, exemplified by the ancestors of Joseph 
Eötvös. And since many of the traditional holders of high 
noble rank also became dependent for financial and political 
favor on the court, the magnates as a whole displayed, as 
Professor Király notes, the characteristics of a courtier 
aristocracy. Cf. Béla Király, Hungary in the Late Eighteenth 
Century. The Decline of Enlightened Despotism (New York, 
1969), pp. 25-30. 

5 George Barany, Stephen Széchenyi and the Awakening of 
Hungarian Nationalism, 1791-1841 (Princeton, 1968), p. 17. 
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Habsburg state and the extent of his family’s intel- 
lectual ties with contemporary European culture. 

The major formative influence on Eotv6s’s child- 
hood seems to have been his mother and to a smaller 
extent the family circle of Eötvöss maternal grand- 
father. His mother, Anna Lilien, was the daughter 
of a Westphalian cavalry captain, Baron Joseph Lilien, 
who had served in the Austrian army and subsequently 
married and settled in Hungary. Through his marriage 
he had inherited an estate in Ercsi, which he developed 
into a productive and profitable undertaking by the 
adoption of modernized farming practices and the cul- 
tivation of such diversified products as tobacco, brandy 
and sunseed oil. He also built his own flour mill, ships 
to transport products to Pest and used threshing 
machines. These innovations were the first examples of 
improved argicultural techniques and in fact the begin- 
nings of a rationalized, profit-oriented system of 
agrarian production in Hungary. They constituted the 
first step toward an economy based on money, credit, 
and private property. The flourishing estate of his 
grandfather must have presented a great contrast, in 
Eotvos’s youth, to the stagnant cultivation of gentry 
estates which surrounded it. Since Eötvös lived on this 
estate in his childhood, his grandfather's economic 
success and the comparative backwardness of Hun- 
garian society probably became one of his earliest im- 
pressions of the Hungarian scene.? 

Eötvös received another, much more specific impulse 
from the Lilien branch of his family. Both his grand- 
father and mother were strongly influenced by the 
cosmopolitan culture of German humanism centered in 
eighteenth-century Weimar. Eotvos’s mother was 
particularly imbued with the literary ideals of Goethe, 
perhaps in part as a reaction against her exclusively 
Hungarian environment which lacked literary and 
philosophical interests. This deep interest in German 
humanism was transmitted to the young Eötvös by his 
mother. Since his mother never learned to speak 
Hungarian, Eotvos’s mother tongue was German and 
until the age of twelve he could not speak Hungarian. 
His early years were therefore influenced primarily by 
his mother's interest in German humanist literature 
and the German cultural atmosphere of the Lilien 
family." 

His mother also exerted a deep influence on him by 
her example of kindness, compassion, and sensitivity 
to others. Throughout his life Eötvös was inspired by 
the love, happiness, and humanity coupled with an 
appreciation for beauty and culture that he saw ex- 
His 

6 István Sótér, Eötvös József (Budapest, 1967), pp. 11-13. 

T Most biographers of Eötvös agree on the formative in- 
fluence of his mother, but beyond that we have no specific 
details on the direction of her influence. Cf. Géza Voinovich, 
B. Eötvös József (Budapest, 1904), pp. 199-200, Miksa Falk, 


Kor- és jellemrajzok (Budapest, 1903), p. 209, Ferenczi, 1903: 
p. 9. 
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sympathy for human suffering, his sensitivity to all 
forms of injustice, and his personal unselfishness was 
fostered by the example of his mother.? Eötvös him- 
self confirmed his mother's influence on his early 
development. In a letter of December 8, 1870 he 
denied that anyone but his mother had been responsible 
for his upbringing.? The measure of this influence is 
suggested also by a favorite aphorism of his mother, 
which Eötvös inscribed in a collection of personal re- 
flections, published in 1864: "Never believe an idea 
which your heart rejects." 1° This admonition ex- 
presses one of Eotvos’s lifelong personal concerns 
which shaped his understanding of a political commit- 
ment. This was the fulfillment of harmony between the 
mind and the heart in such a way that the primary role 
of the "heart," of human sympathy for others, be su- 
stained as the inspiration for personal and public deeds. 

We know very little about the paternal influences on 
the young Eötvös. His father, like his grandfather, 
held important positions in the Hungarian chancellery 
in Vienna and was one of the most skillful advocates 
of Habsburg government policy. In the Hungarian 
House of Magnates he opposed the proposals of reform 
and the movement of opposition directed against Habs- 
burg absolutism. His son became one of the leaders 
of reform in that assembly and father and son fre- 
quently argued on opposite sides of the issue. "Though 
the young Eötvös did not accept his father's personal 
and political ideal, he always spoke of him with respect 
and filial loyalty. Paradoxically, his father prepared 
the evolution of Eötvös into a youth interested in 
liberal currents by selecting a tutor for him who had 
been a participant in the Jacobin Conspiracy of 1795. 

The man chosen for this post was Joseph Pruzsin- 
szky. As a young law clerk of twenty-eight, he was 
one of those eager young men in 1794 who took a great 
interest in the French Revolution and helped in the cir- 
culation of Martinovics" political catechisms. Though 
one of the minor figures in that movement, he identified 
himself personally and politically with it, no doubt be- 
cause he had to suffer imprisonment together with the 
leaders of the conspiracy. He experienced in a very 
personal way the tragedy of its suppression. He spent 
three years in prison and his wife died during his im- 
prisonment. His personal tragedy may explain the 
profound sense of indignation which Pruzsinszky felt to 
the end of his life at those Hungarian noblemen who 
had been instrumental in the trials of 1795. He was 
particularly incensed at the high nobility. "They rep- 
resented to him a class who willingly served the Habs- 
burg government and whose indifference to Hungarian 
nationality and the conditions of the lower classes made 


8 Falk, 1903: pp. 208-216. 

9 Eötvös to Ferenc Toldy, December 8, 1870, MTA-MS, 
"Magyar Irodalmi Levelezés," IV, 106, No. 166. 

10 It was entitled Gondolatok (Thoughts) (Pest, 1865) and 
dedicated to his mother’s memory. 
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possible, in his view, the injustices of Hungarian life. 
After his release from prison, Pruzsinszky found 
employment as an overseer on the estates of enlightened 
magnates, such as Count George Festetich, who was 
sympathetic to his personal and political misfortunes. 
He began his duties as tutor to the young Eotvos in 
1825 when the latter was twelve years of age." 

Although little specific and reliable information is 
available on Pruzsinszky’s part in shaping Eotvos's 
development, we can point to several important ways in 
which he awakened Eotvós's political and intellectual 
interests. It must be noted, however, that Pruzsinszky 
was not the only guide of Eotvos’s development in 
those years when he began to discover the Hungarian 
world outside the family circle. At the age of eleven 
Eötvös began to attend secondary school in Buda, 
which prepared him for entry into the faculty of philo- 
sophy of the University of Pest. At the age of fifteen, 
in 1828, he had completed with distinction his studies 
in philosophy at the university, a course which con- 
sisted predominantly of the classical humanities, em- 
phasizing history, theology, and philosophy.  Pruzsin- 
szky guided his intellectual efforts during these years 
of study, when the young Eótvós came into contact 
with fellow students and professors who were just as 
critical of his family's political ideals as was Pruzsin- 
Szky.!? 

Pruzsinszky steered EótvOs's interests in two princi- 
pal directions. He directed his attention to the vague 
ferment of Hungarian nationality, which in the 1820's 
was still identified with the protest movements of the 
Hungarian lesser nobility against Habsburg absolutism. 
At the same time an increasingly vocal literary move- 
ment, represented by such poets as Kölcsey, Berzsenyi, 
and Vörösmarty, sought to formulate a more adequate 
definition of Hungarian patriotism. Pruzsinszky stimu- 
lated Eotvos not only toward the first, but equally 
toward the latter movement. He urged him to learn 
Hungarian and to become acquainted with the national 
traditions of Hungary. Pruzsinszky also took great 
pains to point out to the impressionable young Eötvös 
that the ideals cultivated by the Eötvös family and other 
Hungarian magnates were despicable, hollow, and 
contrary to Hungarian patriotism. According to one 
of Eotvos’s contemporaries, Pruzsinszky demonstrated 
these views even to the Baroness Eötvös by consistently 
declining her invitations to the elegant soirées of the 
family at which circles of the aristocracy and bureau- 
cracy met. Her son usually attended these functions, 
but afterwards Pruzsinszky lectured him on the frivo- 
lities and superficiality of aristocratic society.!? This 
blunt criticism of Pruzsinszky was obviously related to 


his second major impact on the young Eötvös, his 


11 Ferenczi, 1903: p. 15. 

12 Ibid., pp. 14-16. Eötvös’s school records can be found on 
pp. 295-298. 

13 Fa]k, 1903: pp. 212-215. 
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attempt to hold up to him the movement of the 1790's 
as a true patriotic ideal. An interesting anecdote of 
Pruzsinszky’s efforts to arouse the young Eotvos’s in- 
terest in that earlier Hungarian movement shows the 
direction of his tutorials. Pruzsinszky and the twelve- 
year-old Eötvös were taking a walk in Buda near the 
spot where the leaders of the Jacobin Conspiracy were 
executed. On that occasion he exclaimed in a mournful 
voice : 


Five honorable Hungarian patriots were executed here. 
There is no monument to honor their memory, but the 
footsteps of the people have unconsciously formed a cross 
on the ground. The time will come when these men will 
receive a monument, but this will be the gallows on which 
will be hanged such men as you are going to be.!* 


By idealizing the leaders of political ferment in the 
1790’s as patriots, Pruzsinszky in effect pointed to the 
existence of a Hungarian tradition which received its 
inspiration from the European Enlightenment, but also 
contained the seeds of a genuine patriotism. Through 
Pruzsinszky's personal promptings the young Eötvös 
was made aware gradually and inarticulately of two 
great issues that would claim his lifelong attention: the 
awakening of patriotism and the reformation of society. 

Eötvös became better acquainted with both these 
issues during his university years in Pest, 1826-1831, 
which coincided with the first appearance of a Hun- 
garian program of regeneration initiated by Count 
Stephen Széchenyi. This program became one of the 
major influences on the formation of a patriotic com- 
mitment by Eótvós's young generation. Széchenyi, as 
the descendant of a distinguished magnate family with 
a tradition of loyalty to the Habsburg dynasty, must 
have been also a personal example to the young Eötvös 
of an aristocrat who could act courageously for the 
cause of Hungarian reform. The first significant act 
of Széchenyi was to offer during the Hungarian Diet 
of 1825 his year's income for the establishment of a 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. As a result of 
Széchenyi's initiative, this institution was organized in 
the years after 1825 and became a guiding force in 
Hungarian intellectual life. The foundation of the 
Hungarian Academy stimulated two equally important 
currents related to the Hungarian national awakening. 
It enhanced the public role of Hungarian literature, 
both as an intellectual expression of Hungarian nationa- 
lity and as the awakener of the need for social reforms. 
It also strengthened an entirely different movement, 
the predominantly political aspiration to replace Latin 
as official language of Hungary with the Magyar. This 
movement arose originally against the Germanization 
policy of Joseph II, but after 1825 the lesser nobility 
in particular began an active campaign to force the 
Magyar language on the non-Magyar populations. At 
this point it is sufficient to note that the latter initiative 


14 Ibid., p. 214. 
15 Barany, 1968: pp. 115-120. 
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was motivated by considerations which were utterly 
contrary to the ideals of Széchenyi and of the Hun- 
garian school of literature in his time. The famous 
address of Széchenyi to the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences in November, 1842, in which he condemned 
the policy of Magyarization, displays the opposing con- 
ceptions underlying the two movements.!? 

Széchenyi's next initiative also made a deep impres- 
sion on Eótvós's generation. This was the publication 
of Széchenyi's first reform proposal, Hitel, in 1830. In 
this pamphlet, Széchenyi pointed out that the Hun- 
garian nobility itself was to blame for Hungarian back- 
wardness. He suggested that the nobility should guide 
the reform of Hungarian society by a gradual  dis- 
mantling of feudalism. With this argument the great 
reformer introduced a completely new impulse into 
Hungarian political discussion. It was no longer im- 
portant, Széchenyi argued, to defend noble privileges, 
but the great task was to discuss how Hungary could 
modernize its society. 

Several personal associations and intellectual en- 
counters also shaped Eötvös’s attitudes toward the 
Hungarian movement of revival. The most important 
of these was his close personal friendship with László 
Szalay (1813-1864). Szalay was the son of an intel- 
lectually oriented nobleman, who had lost his land and 
had assimiliated into the urban society of Buda as a 
civil servant employed by the imperial government. 
Szalay and Eötvös had become boyhood friends since 
secondary school and their friendship blossomed into 
an intimate personal and intellectual. companionship 
especially during their university years. Their personal 
ties survived many periods of crisis until the death of 
Szalay in 1864, a loss which his friend Eötvös con- 
sidered the most tragic loss of his life. Their friend- 
ship began as a common endeavor to participate in the 
advancement of Hungarian regeneration through the 
writing of patriotic poems and dramas. It found its 
most effective fulfillment in the 1840's when the associa- 
tion of the two friends became the nucleus of a political 
aliance for the propagation of liberal reform. But 
perhaps the most important element of their associa- 
tion was that it symbolized throughout their lives a 
youthful commitment to serve their fellow men. It was 
the meeting of two personalities who found in their 
friendship the source of inspiration to pursue their 
common ideals. It made possible for them a life of 
optimism, hope, and creation. Eotvos’s letter of 
August 2, 1831, illustrates the deep personal sources of 
their companionship : 


. whatever you would have written would have been 
a source of joy, because my only joy is to know that you 
have me in your thoughts and that the hours we spent 
together are not forgotten as a dream, but have become 
seeds of creation and if I am to lose my life now I wil! be 


16 These problems are discussed with great discernment by 
George Barany in ibid., pp. 32-33. 
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content to have found you and your friendship, because I 
am happier than millions of men.!? 


The first fruitful result of their friendship was a 
common resolution of the two students of philosophy 
and law, in the years after 1826, to dedicate their lives 
to Hungarian literary and political renewal. We can 
understand the formation of this resolution by tracing 
the response of the two young men to the events of the 
Hungarian and European scene. The Hungarian Diet 
of 1825 deeply disappointed them; yet they were in- 
spired by Széchenyi's dramatic appeal for the founda- 
tion of the Hungarian Academy. The example of 
Széchenyi undoubtedly explains the enthusiasm of 
Eotvós, Szalay, and their fellow students to act for a 
better Hungarian future. Eötvös and other young 
Hungarians of his generation were attracted to litera- 
ture as a medium through which they could best ex- 
press their youthful striving for a patriotic commitment. 
In his address commemorating Szalay before the Hun- 
garian Academy in 1865, Eótvós explained the im- 
portant role of literature to his generation: 


Perhaps never before has the development of literature 
been regarded as the most important and in fact the sole 
task of patriotism. It is natural, therefore, that great num- 
bers of youth crowded into the arena in which we found 
all that for which youthful hearts aspire: an opportunity 
for sacrifice, noble feeling and honor. . . . We paid off our 
patriotic debt to the nation by composing three lyric poems 
daily and by planning magnificent epics or impossible 
dramas.!? 


In the case of Eötvös and Szalay, however, an im- 
portant personal association reinforced their early in- 
terest in literary creation. One of their most in- 
fluential university teachers was István Horvat, 
professor of Hungarian literature, who implanted a 
fervent attachment to the Hungarian past in his 
students. Horvát took a special personal interest in 
Eötvös and Szalay. He introduced them to his close 
literary friend, Francis Kazinczy, one of the foremost 
leaders in the movement to create a Hungarian literary 
language. Kazinczy recognized in the two talented 
youths future writers who would continue his literary 
and cultural mission in Hungary. It is noteworthy 
that Eótvós's literary career would begin under the 
aegis of Kazinczy's personal patronage. Eötvös ad- 
mired in Kazinczy the personification of patriotism and 
literary advancement, whose achievement laid the 
foundations for Hungarian literary and intellectual cul- 
ture. Later, Eötvös would meet Kazinczy's disciple, 
Francis Kölcsey, the foremost Hungarian literary 
critic, a Romantic poet and advocate of social reform, 


17 Eötvös to Szalay, August 2, 1831, published in Endre 
Nizsalovszky and Sándor Lukácsy, Eötvös József levelei Szalay 
Lászlóhoz (Budapest, 1967), p. 41. 

18 Eötvöss address before the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, December 11, 1865, Works 8: p. 179. 
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whose life became an inspiring human example to the 
young Eötvös." 

Another notable influence on Edtvos’s generation was 
the July Revolution of 1830 in Paris. This momentous 
event changed the initial pessimism of youth, generated 
by Széchenyi's social critique, into a positive desire to 
act. According to Eotvos’s reminiscences, the over- 
throw of the Bourbon regime dramatized to his genera- 
tion the possibility of revolution in Hungary as well. 
Therefore, under the impact of the French revolution, 
they began to believe in the possibility of realizing the 
reforms that Széchenyi had proposed. Eötvös gives an 
eloquent description of contemporary student enthusi- 
asm, inspired by the events in France, which impelled 
his generation to accept the challenges of 1830: 


With the July Revolution and the ideas it represented, 
the situation had changed. Instead of the memories of 
our ancient glory, the will to act dominates the nation . . . 
the young generation, conscious that it stands on the thres- 
hold of a splendid future, accepts the challenge it faces with 
enthusiasm. 

To lift our country from stagnation, to transform it 
into one of the first in Europe, that ideal which we be- 
lieved to be a daydream now seemed to be possible, and 
our youthful hearts were excited by the thought that we 
too could grasp with our hands the glory of patriotic 
accomplishment.?° 


Under the impact of the July Revolution, Eötvös 
and Szalay undertook their first attempt to formulate 
a conception of reforming Hungarian society. Eötvös 
attributes the leading role in this conception to his 
friend Szalay, who began to study the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789, in order to understand how its lessons 
could suggest the transformation of Hungary.” Szalay 
saw the significance of the French Revolution not in 
the dramatic acts of terror, but in the transformation 
of the social and political structure of France effected 
by French legislators and statesmen. He concluded, 
therefore, that Hungarians interested in the reform of 
their society ought to imitate those French statesmen 
who, after the destruction of the old regime, began to 
lay down the foundations of a new society. This point 
of view stressed the importance of understanding 
clearly the principles of Western liberalism before their 
application to Hungarian society, a premise that was to 


19 Eótvós's personal encounter with Kazinczy and Kölcsey 
is also emphasized by most of his biographers. Ferenczi, 1903: 
pp. 20-22; Sótér, 1967: pp. 21-25. 

20 Eötvös made this comment in his address honoring Szalay 
before the Hungarian Academy, December 11, 1865. Works 
8: pp. 182-183. It is noteworthy that according to George 
Barany's recent study of Széchenyi, the July Revolution did 
not exert such a decisive influence on Széchenyi as it did on 
Eotvos’s generation, born in the early years of the nineteenth 
century and stepping out of their classrooms in the 1830's. Cf. 
Barany, 1968: pp. 213-222. In view of Eótvos's testimony, the 
traditional historical view that Széchenyi’s pamphlets were 
primarily responsible for the new interest in reforms, may 
have to be reconsidered. 

21 Eötvös s address on Szalay, Works 8: pp. 183-185. 
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remain a consistent feature of Eotvos’s future political 
creed. 

Though Szalay's influence on Eötvös was decisive, 
the latter was receptive to other influences and experi- 
ences in his youth. An intellectual and personal open- 
ness best characterizes in fact Eötvöss personality. 
His family ties, particularly to his mother, remained 
personally important to him, even at a time when he 
made his resolution to help transform the traditional 
social structure with which his family was identified. 
Eötvös, unlike the serious and studious Szalay, was 
not at all a withdrawn recluse in his student years, but 
deeply involved in traditional student activities such 
as fencing, riding, drinking bouts, and social amuse- 
ments.? During his university years he was strongly 
attached to Tivadar Palocsay, notorious for student 
pranks and organizing university youth. Supposedly 
on a joint visit to Vienna the two sent fictitious love 
letters with invitations to the Schonbrunn gardens to 
highly placed noblemen of advancing years and were 
amused by their disappointment when the expected 
ladies failed to appear. 

Eotvós's youthful intellectual development also dis- 
plays his ability to assimilate strong personal influences 
in his own way. In contrast to Szalay, who became 
immersed in the study of legal theory after their uni- 
versity studies, Eotvos devoted his efforts to literary 
attempts begun during his student years. In fact, for 
almost a decade Eötvös concerned himself exclusively 
with literary ambitions. During these years he wrote 
poems, translations of Western literary classics, dramas, 
and literary essays. Through his sustained literary 
interests Eötvös acquired an intellectual perspective 
which considerably broadened his vision of the Hun- 
garian and European world. Above all, his literary 
efforts gave him the opportunity to sharpen his aware- 
ness of unjust social conditions and to express his 
readiness to assist in their amelioration first through 
literature and later through an active political commit- 
ment. 

Another aspect of Eötvöss life following his uni- 
versity studies deserves attention. Since his father 
held influential state posts in the Austrian bureaucracy, 
it was assumed that after the completion of his legal 
studies the young Eötvös would follow in his father's 
footsteps. Eötvös acceded to his father's wish to com- 
plete his studies in law. He also agreed, reluctantly, 
to assume posts in the Hungarian county system and 
to serve, for some time, in the Austrian bureaucracy. 
In 1831-1832 he came into contact with Hungarian 
county administration as vice-notary of Fehér county. 
In 1832-1833 he attended the Hungarian Diet and 
passed the bar examination. From 1833 to 1836 he 
lived in Vienna or traveled abroad. In these years he 
devoted much of his time to writing, correspondence, 
and reflections on his future vocation. In 1835 he 


22 Ferenczi, 1903: pp. 20-21; Falk, 1903: p. 216. 
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accepted a position in the Hungarian court chancellery 
in Vienna, which he resigned in 1836. These brief 
employments in the civil service undoubtedly ac- 
quainted him with the political circumstances of the 
empire, but they also confirmed his resolve, clarified 
during his Viennese residence, to dedicate himself to 
a different ideal, that of the Hungarian literary and 
political revival.?? 

Eotvos’s preoccupation with literature after his uni- 
versity studies can be seen as a disenchantment with 
the career ideal that his father had originally planned 
for him. Eótvós's correspondence with Szalay in these 
years shows that he cared little for the temporary 
official duties he had assumed and even less for the 
social functions he was obliged to attend during his 
Viennese years.?* His principal concern was to establish 
a literary reputation in Hungary as a poet and play- 
wright. It should be noted, however, that his deep 
interest in literature has a more complex meaning at 
this crucial stage of his life. He turned to literature 
originally not only as a serious intellectual preoccupa- 
tion, but also because in literary art he found a creative 
means of expressing his search for personal commit- 
ments to a life of social idealism. In his literary 
development can be found the sources of his future per- 
suasion as a writer and statesman, dedicated to the 
creation of a liberal and modernized Hungary. For 
that reason we must review that development as the 
first articulate expression of the young Eötvös. 


2. EÓOTVOS AND ROMANTICISM 


The central theme of Eotvos’s literary efforts and 
personal life between 1831 and 1836 was a strongly 
felt personal doubt, originally suggested by Romantic 
writers of the early nineteenth century, respecting the 
relationship of the individual person to society. It was 
the question whether the isolated individual could at- 
tain personal fulfillment through human fellowship in 
a world of human indifference and rejection. In a 
series of aphorisms published in 1833 Eötvös put the 
great uncertainty vividly: 


Mother Earth grows and nurtures innumerable flowers 
eternally lighted by a sun. Why could not our heart also 
grow innumerable good? why can we not also embrace to 
our loving heart whole worlds? and if we did, why does 
not the sole radiant sun of the mind illuminate it? . . . 
Because the fierce clouds of so-called knowledge of man 
and life experience separate the heart and the mind, ex- 
clude radiance from them, and consequently the desolate 
heart can grow only pale and weak flowers.?5 


Kotvos’s answer to this question emerged gradually 
in these years of intensive searching and reflection. In 
his early poems an idealization of the beauty, the 
majesty, and the providence of nature predominates. 


23 Ferenczi, 1903: pp. 29-32. 

24 Nizsalovszky-Lukácsy, 1967. 

25 Bel és Kül Világ (Pest, 1833), quoted in Sótér, 1967: p. 
27. 
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These reflections introduced his sensitive preoccupa- 
tion with the inner life of man. His own life was one 
which appeared to him as supremely happy because the 
love of his parents and his satisfying friendship with 
Szalay provided him with inspiration and optimism.”® 
Outside of that charming circle, however, there was a 
world of falsehoods, indifference to human suffering 
and injustices. Eotvos, following the lead of con- 
temporary European Romanticism, raised the all im- 
portant question what the cause of this separation was. 
He pointed to one answer in one of his best known 
poems, “The frozen child," written in 1833, which 
evokes the memory of an orphan who visits his mother's 
grave and freezes to death in the cemetery. This 
melancholy and moody poem is an allegory of the in- 
dividual human being deprived of compassion and 
personal affection. It is one of the most moving poetic 
expressions in Hungarian literature of the Romanticist 
precept that without human love each personality is 
destroyed. The frozen child signifies, however, not 
only the single individual unloved and rejected by his 
fellow men, but those classes, minorities, and nations 
whose dignity is violated and whose need for love is 
unfulfilled in the contemporary world. Eötvös evoked 
the despair of the lonely individual as the fundamental 
cause of social injustices to which a class, nation, or 
religion was subjected. He expressed this important 
answer to social unhappiness in an essay of 1837: 


Among the monsters of the world there is none which 
gave birth to so much unhappiness as prejudices and 
judgments. They first condemned to the stake the old 
sickly woman whose only sin was her ugliness, they 
stigmatized a people for persecution and contempt, and in 
free America they have robbed a great part of the popula- 
tion from the most sacred rights of humanity because their 
skins are dark.?7 


At the same time, Eötvös was anxious to resolve 
another crucial question posed in his aphorism of 1833. 
This was: how he, as a young Hungarian poet, con- 
scious of the great social injustices of the world, could 
come to a personal resolution to act for the ameliora- 
tion of these conditions. Such a resolution required, 
in addition to a deep social awareness, a personal 
clarification of the motives and purposes which would 
animate his commitment to social change. In particu- 
lar, it required an act of reconciliation between the per- 
sonal world of friendship and the world dominated by 
human indifferences to social injustices. The separa- 
tion between these two worlds could be overcome in 
Eotvos’s understanding by a personal resolve to ex- 
tend the ideal of human compassion, which he experi- 
enced in his personal life, to that other world which 
lacked such an ideal. 


26 Eötvös to Szalay, September 3, 1831, Nizsalovszky- 
Lukacsy, 1967: p. 46. 

27 “Hugo Victor mint drámai költö,” (Victor Hugo as 
Dramatic Poet) Athenaeum, 1837; II, 35, pp. 545-554, Works 
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Eötvös came to such a resolution through a variety 
of personal and literary influences. His friendship and 
intimate exchange of literary and personal correspond- 
ence with Szalay was one source of deep inspiration. 
Another was his growing acquaintance with the social 
Romanticism of Victor Hugo and his circle, from whom 
he gained an understanding of the social mission of 
literature. But perhaps the most direct and personal 
impulses came from the literary and human achieve- 
ment of Francis Kazinczy and of Francis Kölcsey, two 
foremost pioneers of the Hungarian revival of litera- 
ture. The two writers became to the young Eötvös 
teachers of literature and ideals of personal achieve- 
ment whom he wished to emulate. Their example in- 
spired him also to act for the fulfillment of ideals which 
they had aspired to. 

Kazinczy's achievement was to have carried out by 
1830 a reform of the Hungarian language, eventually 
accepted by most writers, that transformed an un- 
developed Hungarian idiom, primarily spoken by 
peasants, into an effective and refined literary language. 
This did not only involvethe introduction of Hungarian 
terms for German and Latin, but also the elaboration 
of principles of word formation, phonology, and gram- 
mar which were to be guidelines for the future develop- 
of the language. Kazinczy's primary consideration was 
the creation of a refined literary language capable of 
expressing the masterpieces of ancient classical authors 
as well as enabling Hungarians to write in conformity 
with Western European standards. He himself was 
an admirer of the Weimar classical school and was in- 
fluenced by Herder's definition of language as the 
original source of a nation's culture. Added to this 
was his strong attachment to the Enlightenment as a 
program of political reform, but more significantly, as 
an affirmation of intellectual freedom, toleration for 
diverse opinions and the encouragement of cultural 
standards. 

Kazinczy's language reform was to Eötvös the first 
indispensable step in the creation of Hungarian national 
culture, because only through this reform could a 
native literature and intellectual life be fostered. He 
and Szalay considered themselves heirs of Kazinczy's 
intellectual achievement, because as writers they hoped 
to contribute to a native Hungarian literature, through 
which Hungarians would acquire an awareness of their 
nationality and become cultured, educated, and en- 
lightened.*® Another important reason for their at- 
tachment to Kazinczy was his role as a critic of Hun- 
garian cultural backwardness and his personal example 
in pointing out publicly that national prejudices re- 
tarded enlightenment. Kazinczy believed that Hun- 
garian cultural flaws must be discussed openly before 
a Hungarian and European public. He and Kölcsey 
asserted repeatedly that Hungarian literature lagged 


28 Eötvös to Kazinczy, December 30, 1830, in Ferenczi, 1903: 
pp. 21-22. 
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behind Western European standards and such state- 
ments earned for them a reputation among Hungarian 
nationalists as unpatriotic. Kazinczy was firmly op- 
posed to voluntary and forcible Magyarization of non- 
Magyar peoples, because he thought that education 
could be fostered only in the native language of each 
people. He distrusted those who assumed Hungarian 
nationality by choice, such as the German Matyas Rath, 
who published a Hungarian journal, because he sus- 
pected their motives. He sympathized with writers of 
any nationality who were active on behalf of their own 
culture or helped publicize Hungarian cultural achieve- 
ments. For that reason he supported German-langu- 
age journals in Hungary and held in high regard 
Serbian, Rumanian, and Slovak writers who sought 
to lay the foundations for their literature. In a letter 
to Lucian Musiczky, a Serbian poet, and co-founder 
of the Serbian literary society, Matica Srpska, he sum- 
med up his conviction : 


When I wish that the Magyar language would flourish 
and as far as I can I strive to advance it, I do not pray to 
the heavens that my language should harm other langu- 
ages. ... Truth is a property of all nations and religions, 
and the just and wise shall find each other also at distant 
poles.?? 


Eotv6s’s first published work, appropriately, is a 
defense of Kazinczy against the charge of degrading 
patriotic feeling. This student publication of 1831, 
The Apotheosis of the Critic, was a satirical piece 
written against a contemporary critic who had censured 
Kazinczy for his translation of a German-language epic 
originally written by a Hungarian archbishop. Eötvös 
also expressed in this work his unqualified indebted- 
ness to Kazinczy as the founder of the Hungarian 
literary language. And in his letter of March 26, 1831, 
to Kazinczy, six months before the writer's death, 
Eötvös testified that he wished to give public expression 
to his admiration for the great services that Kazinczy 
had rendered to Hungarian culture.?? 

Kolcsey was Kazinczy's disciple who had most faith- 
fully supported his language reform, but he was even 
more eminent as a writer who had made a rich poetic 
contribution to Hungarian literature. His ballads 
utilized Hungarian folk traditions and demonstrated 
how original and poetic the resources of popular imag- 
ination were. A poem of a different type, his Hymn, 
now the national anthem of Hungary, reflects the per- 
sonal idealism of a poet imbued with the tragedy of 
Hungarian history, who implored God for a better 
future for his people. The poetic attainments of 
Kolcsey, however, do not account fully for the fervent 
admiration which he inspired among Hungarian youth 
in the 1830s. Kölcsey was a deeply sensitive, ethical, 


29 Quoted in Gyula Farkas, 4 magyar romantika (Budapest, 
1930), p. 162. 

80 Eötvös to Kazinczy, March 26, 1831, quoted in Sőtér, 
1967 : p. 21. 
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and contemplative person with a profound and sym- 
pathetic understanding of human suffering. The loss of 
his parents in childhood and his personal disenchant- 
ment at the sternly orthodox Calvinist college of De- 
brecen reinforced his tendency to seek consolation in 
personal introspection and poetic creation. He lived 
most of his life on a distant estate in eastern Hungary, 
but maintained a regular correspondence with Kazinczy 
and other writers, which made his isolated existence 
bearable and afforded an outlet for his creative energies. 
Deeply conscious of the social injustices of Hungarian 
feudalism and imbued with a sense of compassion for 
the serfs who suffered from it, he made the momentous 
decision in 1829 to assume a political role and to em- 
ploy his intellectual and moral resources in favor of 
the oppressed classes. When he was elected a delegate 
to the Hungarian Diet of 1832 he became in the eyes of 
Hungarian youth the man who expressed in his per- 
sonality and political idealism the essence of their 
patriotic dreams. Together with Deák he sought to 
enact the right of serfs to buy their personal freedom 
and to acquire title to serf-held lands. The Hungarian 
nobility, however, was not yet ready for such a step. 
A. conservative reaction arose throughout Hungary and 
Kölcsey, as other delegates, was instructed by his 
constituents to vote against these reforms. The poet 
then resigned his post immediately, thereby disassociat- 
ing himself from the political structure of feudal Hun- 
gary. Kolcsey’s resignation symbolized to his young 
admirers the failure of their own idealism, but it also 
confirmed their affection for a great man and a great 
patriot, who had exemplified in his life the highest 
ideals of their dreams. Ferenc Pulszky, one of the 
young noblemen present at the Diet of 1832 and a 
close associate of Kossuth, stated a common view when 
he said that Deak was the head of reform and Kolcsey 
was its heart.?! 

Kölcsey became to the young Eotvos an inspiring 
example of a great life devoted to literary creation and 
social idealism. Eötvös first met the poet at the Hun- 
garian Diet of 1832, where Kölcsey espoused the cause 
of peasant emancipation. From that time on, a friend- 
ship based on Eotvos’s fervent admiration for Kolcsey’s 
idealism and on the poets warm response to Eotvos's 
attachment developed between Kölcsey at the peak of 
his creative powers and the young Eötvös beginning his 
literary career. Eötvös recognized in Kölcsey a per- 
sonality with aspirations exceedingly akin to his own 
unexpressed strivings. The most important of these 
strivings, which Eotvos saw fulfilled in the mature 
Kolcsey, was the desire to express in poetic form the 
youthful inspiration to perform great deeds. Kolcsey's 
poetry and humanitarian impulse were animated, in 


31 Ferenc Pulszky, Életem és Korom (2v. Budapest, 1958) 
1: p. 108. An excellent brief account of Kolcsey is included 
in the recently published history of Hungarian literature, Pál 
Pándi, ed. 4 magyar irodalom története (6v., Budapest, 1965) 
3: pp. 413-438. 
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Eotvos view, by a youthful dream to create not only 
poems, but a world of human inspiration. 

In his memorial address honoring Kolcsey before 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences on November 24, 
1839, Eötvös depicted with glowing affection Kolcsey's 
poetic and human idealism. This evocative eulogy 
suggests in fact Eotvos’s own ideal understanding of 
literary and political commitment. | Kolcsey's principal 
motive as a poet and as a social critic was, in Eötvös s 
view, the ideal of unselfish patriotism, an ideal which 
Eötvös accepted wholeheartedly as a common ground 
of conciliation between the inner world of compassion 
and the outer world of human indifference that he had 
portrayed in his aphorism of 1833. In Eotvos's words 
this ideal meant a patriotism which rejected a selfish 
outlook concerned mainly with the defense of noble 
privileges as well as one which sought property, honor, 
and distinctions. Unselfish patriotism was based on a 
love of one's nation unaffected by personal considera- 
tions, but animated by a preparedness to sacrifice one's 
life and personal efforts. Kolcsey fulfilled such an ideal 
when he acted for the cause of social justice, for in that 
act he acknowledged that all members of the nation are 
entitled to human justice. Kölcsey demonstrated in 
this decision that the ideal of unselfish patriotism could 
be realized in Hungary. His example resolved the 
dilemma of Eotvos’s personal commitment to a political 
vocation. In the closing words of his oration Eötvös 
held up Kölcsey as a supreme ideal to his generation 
and appealed to them to fulfill the purpose that the poet 
had sought to achieve: 


Look upon Kölcsey, look at his tireless diligence, his 
unconquerable persistence and learn to hope, tolerate 
and labor as he. And when happier days will come and 
Hungarians can feel that they are a great, glorious nation 
and they no longer follow other peoples but progress with 
them in equal strides toward the same goal . . . then 
remember the dead patriot who rests in a simple grave on 
the banks of the Tur and bless his memory. He had lived 
for you.?? 


Eotvos’s letters to Szalay suggest that the strong 
personal faith and trust created by their friendship also 
played an important role in Eotvos’s resolution. Their 
friendship symbolized to Eötvös a bond of personal co- 
hesion which alone sustained his life of doubt, of dis- 
appointments and above all of aspirations without ful- 
fillment. In a letter of March 29, 1836, to Szalay, in 
which Eötvös tried to console his friend over a personal 
disappointment, he suggested that only the consola- 
tion of their companionship, their intimate personal 
counsel for each other's tribulations created for him a 
life of hope and happiness. This inspiration, Eotvos 
explained, made possible for him a resolve to act for 
the ideal of disinterested service to others. Eotvos’s 
personal profession of 1836 shows the deeply grounded 
personal motivation of his resolution : 


32 E6tvós's address honoring Kölcsey before the Hungarian 
Academy, in Works 8: pp. 18-19. 
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Oh, I also had felt your sufferings, I felt the same 
grief when my passionate heart was frozen in the coldness 
of human contacts, when my faith died away under the 
blows of religion, when I realized that lies were the re- 
sponse to my purest feelings, oh, I too felt all these pains, 
contempt, withdrawal, betrayal, but I am content. I have 
chosen a goal, I am satisfied with myself and life, I wish 
only to be of service to others to live, to labor for others 
even without recompense. The real reward is the deed 
and it is happiness even to strive for such a goal.?? 


In addition to resolving his personal motives for a 
political commitment, Eotvos's literary efforts of the 
1830's also clarified his understanding of the social 
mission of literature. Already his early poems and plays 
dealt with social differences and patriotic motivation. 
The question of the literary treatment of social issues 
became particularly important to Eötvös at the time 
when he made his resolve to act politically in the 
cause of social justice. He became interested in the 
social teachings of Victor Hugo, whose literary prefaces 
and dramas in the 1830's sought to define the social 
mission of Romanticist literature. Eötvös turned to 
French social Romanticism primarily in order to gain 
support for his own position and to understand clearly 
the premises of a literary school with which he deeply 
sympathized. His efforts to publicize Victor Hugo’s 
literary theories in Hungary helped establish his rep- 
utation as an advocate of the social responsibilities of 
the writer and prepared his future role as a faithful 
practitioner of a socially committed literature. 

Eötvös wrote two brief essays on Hugo and his 
theory of literature. The first, completed in the fall 
of 1835, was an introduction to his Hungarian transla- 
tion of Hugo’s play, Angelo, and the second an inde- 
pendent essay published in 1837. In these essays 
Eötvös explained that he valued Hugo as the first 
important French writer who had broken with the class- 
ical theory of literature, according to which literature 
was written in conformity with prescribed standards of 
form and content issued by the French Academy. This 
literature had no relevance to contemporary social and 
intellectual concerns. Hugo, on the contrary, in his 
plays and his dramatic prefaces had argued that 
Romantic literature meant the liberation of the artist 
from prescribed rules of theme and form, and that the 
new drama had "une mission nationale, une mission 
sociale, une mission humaine." 34 

Eötvös pointed first of all to Hugo's demand that 
literature must be popular as his fundamental contribu- 
tion to a new conception of literature. This meant in 
Eötvös"s understanding that the language of the writer 
must be comprehensible to the public and that the 
subject of literature must be related to a contemporary 


33 Eötvös to Szalay, March 29, 1836, Nizsalovszky and 
Lukácsy, 1967 : p. 83. 

34 Victor Hugo's Preface to Lucréce Borgia, published in 
Pierre Grosclaude, ed. Victor Hugo. Préface de Cromwell 
suivie d'extraits d'autres préfaces dramatiques (Paris, 1949), p. 
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theme. These views have become commonplace since 
Eotvos’s day, but in his time the idea that the writer 
should address himself to the general public and use 
contemporary issues as his subject matter was by no 
means accepted. To Eötvös, the writer had a strict 
social obligation, pointed out by Victor Hugo, to 
espouse a literature addressed to all classes and written 
in a commonly understood idiom. 

Connected with this principle was the emphasis on 
national traditions as an important theme of literature, 
which Kolcsey had strongly urged in his literary study, 
National Traditions. Eötvös argued in his second 
essay on Hugo that a genuine Hungarian literature 
should be sustained by native popular traditions.?? 
These included not only the Hungarian language, now 
refined by Kazinczy from the original popular idiom, but 
all aspects of popular culture. Legends, tales, songs, 
epics of heroic deeds, and memories of national disaster 
were living sources of popular imagination and re- 
flected the ideals of the Hungarian people in the past and 
present. Eötvös professed here his affinity with Herder, 
who had first introduced the idea that the native tra- 
dition of each people expressed its uniqueness and 
originality, This idea was taken up by Romantic writers 
in Germany, France, Italy and developed into a cardinal 
principle of Romantic literature. The Romanticists 
argued that the creative writer should express the senti- 
ments, the feelings, the style, and art of the people and 
particularly of the peasants who had preserved a folk 
tradition through the centuries in an unconscious form. 
By utilizing these original resources of popular imagina- 
tion, the Romantic writers claimed, the poet could best 
express the most genuine feelings of the people and 
therefore the work of art would be more original and 
spontaneous, a claim which one finds also in Herder.?e 

Eotvos's argument for a literature sustained by popu- 
lar traditions and his choice of Victor Hugo as a Ro- 
mantic writer who symbolized such a literature was by 
no means exceptional in the 1830's. On the contrary, 
most Romantic Hungarian writers of that decade, 
especially playwrights, looked up to Hugo as a drama- 
tist whose plays showed the way for Hungarians to 
found a dramatic literature sustained by themes of the 
national past. From 1833 to 1837 the theater of Buda 
gave seventeen performances of Hugo’s plays. A new 
Hungarian theater, intended as a playhouse of Hun- 
garian dramas, was founded in 1837 by the strenuous 
efforts of writers of modest material means, who were 
strongly imbued with the desire to establish a forum for 
the popular drama. The most successful Hungarian 
play of the age, Bánk Bán, which utilized a medieval 
political episode for the affirmation of patriotic loyalty as 
a moral obligation, was performed there from 1839 on.?? 


35 "Hugo Victor mint drámai kolto," Works 12: pp. 227-235. 

36 Robert R. Ergang, Herder and the Foundations of German 
Nationalism (New York, 1966), pp. 251-252. 
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Eotvos's exposition of Hugo's teachings reflects his 
identification with the Romantic theory of literature 
and it also testifies to his solidarity with Hungarian 
writers espousing national traditions as the most power- 
ful wellspring of a native literature. 

Eötvös saw a second important principle of Romantic 
art in Hugo’s writings. This was that the writer must 
not only amuse his audience, but should strive to offer 
to the public his conviction on some aspect of con- 
temporary life. Eötvös believed that the writer had an 
obligation to concern himself with timely social and 
moral issues and that he must strive consciously to ex- 
press his convictions on these in his works. This view 
of Eotvos defines his motive of writing and acting in 
the world for the benefit of the community. The 
writer, as well as all other citizens, ought to be of 
service to his fellow men and he could be of service 
primarily by pointing out a moral truth to the public. 
Such a conviction determined Eotvos’s literary com- 
mitment and the same conviction, formulated more 
clearly some years later, was to induce his decision to 
serve the cause of Hungarian liberalism. 

Eötvös gave a clarification of this obligation of the 
Romantic writer in his second essay on Hugo. He 
pointed out that Hugo and other Romantic writers had 
portrayed human characters as composites of good and 
evil. This approach had been condemned by Hugo’s 
critics on the ground that thereby he had introduced 
immorality, vice, and passions into literature. Eötvös, 
however, saw in Hugo's attempts to portray human 
character an example of the Romantic writer's tendency 
to teach a moral truth to the public. Man was in reality 
neither a monster nor a saint, but a human being in 
whose heart the aspiration for love and nobility would 
never be extinguished. Hugo’s drama had emphasized 
that in all men, even the poor, degraded, and disfran- 
chised, there existed a tendency for good and this point 
of view of the writer, in Eotvos’s understanding, drama- 
tized to the public a social awareness of the under- 
privileged classes. Eötvös was to write two novels in 
the 1840's which were inspired by the Romanticist idea 
of the individual and dramatized the oppression of the 
Hungarian lower classes. These novels would also be 
attacked by critics for introducing crime and im- 
morality into literature. Eötvös would reply to this 
charge with the identical argument : he wished to portray 
the injustices from which the disfranchised peasants 
suffered and thus bring nearer the day on which they 
would receive their human rights. In this manner, the 
writer expressed in a literary form his sympathy for 
those treated unjustly and he not only wrote a play 
or novel, but performed a good deed on behalf of the 
oppressed. 

Eötvös resolved to choose public service as his life 
vocation as a result of these personal and intellectual en- 
counters between 1831 and 1837. His personal friend- 
ship with Szalay, the human example of Kölcsey, and 
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the social Romanticism of Victor Hugo demonstrated 
to him the possibility of acting for the cause of social 
ideals in Hungary. Most importantly these experiences 
defined for him the personal motives of such a com- 
mitment. Before making his final resolution to enter 
public life, however, another important personal initia- 
tive provided him with new impulses prior to his entry 
into Hungarian politics. This was his tour of 
Western European countries in 1837, which gave him 
the opportunity to observe personally the promises and 
difficulties of European liberal society. 

In the course of his journey, Eötvös showed an inter- 
est primarily in the politics and social development of 
France and England. In Paris he met Victor Hugo, 
Guizot, and Lamartine. He made a leisurely horse- 
back tour of France, visiting Toulon, Bordeaux, and 
the Provence. At the Grande Chartreuse monastery he 
had a personal encounter with two Spanish noblewomen 
who sought to dissuade a young relative from entering 
monastic life in grief over a personal disenchantment. 
This meeting provided the theme of his first novel, The 
Carthusian, published shortly after his return to 
Hungary. In London he had the opportunity to meet 
English political notables and to observe political life. 
He was deeply impressed with political procedures in 
England, but disappointed with liberal progress in 
France. His biographer relates an unconfirmed anec- 
dote on his passage from England to France, during 
which he talked with much spirit about the political 
greatness of England to his fellow passengers. One of 
them, a Frenchman, observed critically that there is 
only one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. To 
which Eötvös, known generally for his witty rejoinders, 
replied : "Yes, when we step from Dover to Calais." 38 

Soon after his return from Western Europe, Eotvos 
plunged into Hungarian political life. He established 
his residence in 1837 at the estate of his grandfather in 
northeastern Hungary, where he became active in local 
political affairs. Simultaneously he began to prepare 
several political manuscripts which would develop into 
his first public statements on Hungarian reform politics. 
In October, 1837, he began his first political essay, 
“Poverty in Ireland," to be published in 1840. In 
December of the same year he completed his defense of 
Jewish emancipation, an essay to be published three 
years later, and he started to prepare a memoir of his 
travels, which evolved into his novel, The Carthusian. 
It was published serially from January, 1839, to July, 
1841, in Budapesti Árvizkónyv, a publication founded 
by Eötvös to support the prominent Hungarian pub- 
lisher, Gusztáv Heckenast, who had incurred losses in 
the disastrous flood of the Danube in 1838.49 


38 Ferenczi, 1903: p. 34. 

39 Details on the composition of this essay are related in a 
letter to Szalay, dated autumn 1837, in Nizsalovszky and 
Lukácsy, 1967 : p. 90. 

40 Cf. Eótvóss correspondence with Szalay, 
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These works produced in rapid succession within two 
years after his Western European trip confirm the im- 
pression that during the year 1837 he finally decided to 
enter public life. In each of these essays he expressed 
some aspect of his political conviction which was sup- 
ported by the personal experiences of his travels. The 
Carthusian is also such a work, but its importance is 
enhanced by the formulation of the question of Eötvös s 
personal vocation. Eötvös had originally raised this 
question in his aphorisms of 1833 and he gave a final 
answer to it in this autobiographical and social novel. 

The Carthusian presents the life of a young French 
count in the form of memoirs written by himself. After 
a life filled with bitter disappointments in friendship, 
love, and social idealism, he retired to a Carthusian 
monastery to find consolation and peace. The novel 
consists of his autobiographical notes, reflections, and 
self-revelations which trace the successive crises of his 
life. It offers a searching and critical assessment of the 
causes of his personal unhappiness. Eotvos’s use of the 
personal confession, of self-examination as a means to 
self-knowledge and of the spontaneous expression of 
man's inner conflicts undoubtedly resembles the series 
of Romantic novels written on the model of Rousseau's 
Confessions in the early nineteenth century such as 
Chateaubriand's René, Constant's Adolph, and Sénan- 
court's Obermann. Eotvos’s purpose and message, how- 
ever, differs from these contemporary Romantic 
memoirs. The latter revealed the sufferings and 
spiritual anguish of sensitive souls, their disenchantment 
with life, and concluded usually with their heroes’ 
suicide or resignation to the incurable tyranny of social 
conventions. Eötvös also presented the sufferings of 
a sensitive and idealistic youth, Gustave, but his purpose 
was to show the weakness of a personal attitude which 
rejected the world because of an experienced disappoint- 
ment in friendship, love, and social idealism. The life of 
Gustave was an unfulfilled life because he dreamed aim- 
lessly, but never realized that one must act out of an 
inner awareness of fellowship for others. Without such 
an awareness, one could not act and one could not be- 
come happy, this Gustave realized at the end of his 
journey. Eötvös depicts the life of aimless idealism 
not as an ideal life, but as a youthful misstep which 
ought to be replaced by a more prudent understanding 
of the world. 

The Carthusian is a sympathetic portrayal of an in- 
dividual and of his reactions to the contemporary world. 
Through this portrayal the author suggested that the 
motives underlying the personal decisions of an in- 
dividual will largely determine his life and his relations 
with others. An examination of the motives of in- 
dividual decisions is, therefore, the fundamental aim of 
the novel. In Gustave we see an individual who shrinks 
from a realization of his motives until he resigns him- 
self to the hopelessness of life. It is only when he hears 
of his father's death and posthumously of his love for 
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him that he perceives a flaw in his own person. He 
becomes aware at that moment that his life had been a 
failure because he had missed the opportunity to respond 
to another's love. He sees also that his misfortunes 
were caused by his failure to give a direction to his 
actions through the service of his fellow men. He learns 
of his friend Armand's happy family life and this con- 
firms his belief in human love. Betty, a girl whom he 
met but never loved, dies happy because she had loved 
Gustave to the end. Julia, his great disappointment in 
love, finds fulfillment in her motherhood. Gustave re- 
flects that the basis of human happiness 1s the ability to 
choose friendship, love, or service as a life vocation. 
“The gravest charge against me," he concludes, "is that 
I did not perform a good act. I wish to be of service: 
this is our human vocation." #4 

Eotvos goes, however, beyond the problem of in- 
dividual happiness and attempts to resolve the dilemma 
of the individual’s relations with society. Specifically, he 
is interested in two related issues: whether the in- 
dividual’s active commitment to public life will be worth 
while and what type of society will emerge from the 
ruins of the old. Here he consciously raises the 
fundamental uncertainty with which he has been con- 
cerned ever since his university years. In The 
Carthusian Gustave is deeply discouraged with the 
society of the July Monarchy. This discouragement 
reflects Eotvos’s belief that the ideals of 1789 are not 
fulfilled in the France of 1837. Instead, there is a 
society which sanctions electoral corruption, financial 
and political favoritism, and an indifference to human 
self-respect. To Eötvös, however, the worst feature of 
French society is its denial of social idealism and its 
refusal to profess faith in one's fellow men. Armand 
voices forcefully this disappointment: "Before I had 
hoped, now I experience. I had hoped for a glorious 
future, and I experience the past which will never pass, 
this shame of a century which the tears of millions 
and the blood of nations will not wash away; I had 
dreamed as God's image and I awaken as a pro- 
letarian." 4? 

Eötvös sees the prescription for the ills of social life 
in the same ideal of fellowship which he had proposed 
for the resolution of personal happiness. French society 
disappointed the believing liberal because it was founded 
on the negation of human compassion. In his novel he 
depicted the personality of Dufey as the prototype of the 
class that assumed power, a personality he characterized 
as greedy, ambitous, selfish, and unconcerned for others. 
In contrast, all the other characters have a redeeming 
feature and through it they attain personal happiness 
and an awareness of social usefulness. Armand has 
youthful revolutionary zeal, Julia a devotion to her 
child, Gustave is honest and self-critical, and Betty has 
the capacity for constant love. In contemporary French 
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society, therefore, the absence of human sympathy ex- 
plains the destruction of liberal faith and human dignity. 
This conclusion is Eótvós's answer to the fundamental 
issue of constructing a society in which human freedom 
is secure. Such a society can be built if we are motivated 
by a desire of genuine service for our countrymen and if 
we can communicate such a commitment to them. 

In this novel, Eotvos’s optimism, liberal idealism and 
commitment to public service are affirmed. His faith in 
the possibility of social reconstruction is derived funda- 
mentally from his faith in the individual person. His 
respect for the individual informed, in reality, his mo- 
tives to render public service, for he hoped that the 
dignity of man could best be preserved in a society of 
citizens who possessed self-respect and a sense of social 
responsibility. He expressed this faith in The Car- 
thusian by pointing to man’s compassionate awareness 
of every individual’s worth as the moral foundation of 
liberal society. In the closing dramatic words of his 
novel he addressed himself unmistakably to young Hun- 
garian liberals seeking an answer to the same funda- 


mental issue and he summed up eloquently the essence 
of his faith: 


The human race shall achieve its noble purpose! Cen- 
turies, many generations shall pass amidst great efforts, 
but the day must come on which our mission will be ful- 
filled, on which justice shall triumph in this world; our 
mission is to plant the seeds, to fructify its soil with the 
sweat of our brow, to ripen its plants with the aspirations 
of our heart, our fate: to fight, to wish, to hope; and if we 
had not reached the land of promise, at least from afar we 
saw its blessed frontiers, at least our eyes could enjoy its 
singular beauty and we felt as the dying Moses that we 
had led to the battlefield and given arms to that Joshua 
who shall triumph there once.*? 


This eloquent profession of faith in a better human 
future contains an important answer to the question 
what influences best explain the decision of the young 
Eotvos to make a commitment to public service. 
Eotvos could arrive at such resolution because his 
original formulation of the personal problem of com- 
mitment included also an awareness of the future of 
human society. In fact, Eótvós's personal uncertainties 
assume special importance because they were related to 
his conception of the future of European society 
after the turmoils of the French Revolution. They were 
concerned specifically with the great doubt whether that 
future held the hopes of a better human society. He 
expressed with particular vividness the relationship be- 
tween his personal uncertainties and the tortuous social 
anxiety of his generation in one of the opening passages 
of The Carthusian: 


Our age has one grief which former centuries did not 
know to such an extent. That is the constant denial which 
encompasses all aspects of our life, which denigrates every- 
thing which is noble, denies that which makes for happi- 
ness, and robs us of the vital conditions of life. The 
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human race stands as Tantalus between the past, which 
passes away as the water promising salvation when man 
reaches for it, and the future, which conceals its fruitful 
branches when man grasps for them. His fate is to see 
salvation everywhere and to feel condemned because his 
longing is unattainable. Do we stand above the ruins of a 
collapsed world, in the remains of which we have nothing 
but despair and death? Or in a world of chaos which as 
the mass from which God created the world contains in it- 
self the seeds of a new paradise? Is there night around us 
or is it the first ray of a new sun which blinds us, who 
knows? We are unhappy—but the cause of it is not in 
ourselves.** 


This is the uncertainty which Eotvos’s profession of 
faith attempts to resolve. In the closing passages of his 
novel Eötvös pointed to two main persuasions which 
assured for his generation the efficacy of his faith. Man 
must first of all recognize his intimate union with the 
creations of nature around him and also with the aspira- 
tions of all other men. Human culture is the best 
testimony to this truth. The seeds of human learning, 
society, and progress have been planted by human 
hands of past generations and it is man's sacred obliga- 
tion to accept and improve these achievements for the 
benefit of future ages. This obligation means speci- 
fically the task of creating happiness for coming genera- 
tions by the preparation of a better world: "Do you 
not feel that millions had labored for you, that a 
hundred generations worked for your welfare and that 
your task is to strive, as they, that the future age be 
happier above your ashes." ** His second justification 
seeks to resolve the possibility of a personal dedication 
to social idealism in a world which rejects that idealism 
and also ignores the human sacrifice which motivates 
it. Eotvós's answer to this doubt contains the grounds 
of his strong faith which were to inspire his lifelong 
striving for the building of a new Hungary and there- 
fore motivate his political vocation. The man of ideals 
should not expect gratitude or public affection, but on 
the contrary must be prepared to harvest ill will and 
misunderstanding. What must inspire human idealism 
is the faith in the future which appears before Eotvos’s 
eyes as “a great consolation.” Remarkably, Eötvös 
foresees on the threshold of his entry into public life 
that the task he sets himself as a vocation can only be 
achieved by a life filled with human rejection and 
repudiation : 

The future, gathering its fruits from the slowly growing 
field of humanity, selects its great men from the ranks of 
persecuted ancestors, erects monuments which like the 


Cross of Jesus instructs men of human sufferings, will 
perhaps also give to you your rewards.*$ 


Both these persuasions show that The Carthusian 
was Eotvos’s great literary attempt to define in per- 
sonal and social terms related to the European world 
of his time the meaning and motivation of his commit- 
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ment to participate in the building of a liberal society. 
The principal ingredient of his faith was a dedication 
to unselfish patriotism, which Eötvös proclaimed in his 
address honoring Francis Kölcsey in the same year, 
1839, in which The Carthusian was published. This 
faith, it must be recalled, had arisen from an uncer- 
tainty concerning the personal role of the individual in 
the reformation of society, but that uncertainty was 
also caused by an awareness that the social dislocations 
of early nineteenth-century society were related to the 
existence of class prejudice, social injustices, and 
particularly in Hungary of an oppressive social order. 
The aspiration to resolve these two great questions was 
to be the task of Eotvos’s unselfish patriotism, which 
induced him to enter the Hungarian political scene in 
1839. 

Yet this novel also mirrors faithfully Eótvos's per- 
sonality and spiritual conflicts. We have an interesting 
testimony of Eotvos's relationship to the personal 
agonies portrayed in his novel in the recollections of 
Aladár Molnár, a close political associate of Eótvós in 
the last years of his life." Molnar relates that during 
a journey in 1870 Eötvös recalled his personal en- 
counters at the Carthusian monastery of La Trappe 
which suggested to him the theme for his first novel. 
There he met two Spanish women of noble family who 
sought admittance in order to dissuade a young relative 
from taking monastic vows. Since the women were not 
allowed to enter, Eötvös offered his mediation and was 
admitted to the young man. The latter refused, how- 
ever, to give up his intention of entering the monastery. 
Thereupon his relative retired to a nearby village and 
composed a long letter through which she hoped to 
persuade him to reconsider. She wrote for four days, 
while Eotvos remained in the monastery in order to 
deliver the letter to the youth. During this interval 
Eötvös was deeply impressed with the stark contrast 
between the deeply ascetic and spiritual atmosphere 
of La Trappe and the outside world. He conceived at 
that time the plan of a novel which would portray that 
contrast in the form of a personal history. Eötvös also 
recalled to Molnár that his impressions in the monas- 
tery and the writing of the novel revived his tendency 
to personal pessimism and contemplation. The vivid 
portrayal of Gustave’s personal trials in the novel, 
many of which he himself had felt only recently, is 
obviously related to these experiences. But Molnar’s 
recollections also focus on Eotvos’s personal preoccupa- 
tion, even as a mature statesman, with the problem of 
individual unhappiness that had originally inspired his 
first novel. This novel reveals one of the most dis- 
tinctive personal qualities of Eötvös as a young writer 
as well as a mature statesman, his acute sensitivity to 
the internal turmoils of individual lives. To resolve 
the social contradictions which made possible human 
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sufferings would be the future statesman's lifelong 
striving, but in the course of that life he would never 
forget that the happiness of the individual personality 
was the real purpose of his political vocation. In this 
personal motivation can be found another source of the 
young Eótvós's commitment to the task of “unselfish 
patriotism." 


III. THE STRUGGLE FOR HUNGARIAN 
REFORM, 1840-1848 


1l. THE STATE OF HUNGARY IN 1840 


Before discussing Eotvos’s reform politics, it will be 
useful to consider the contemporary social and political 
scene which he attempted to reform. Eötvös, as other 
young liberals in the Habsburg Empire, had to face in 
the first place the great need to change the privileged 
social order of Habsburg societies. But they soon 
realized that two other equally important issues had to 
be resolved simultaneously—the status of nationality 
rights in the Habsburg state and the future relation- 
ship between national territories, such as Hungary, 
Bohemia, Croatia, and the imperial government. A 
review of these public issues as related to the Hun- 
garian scene might best suggest the predicament of the 
young Eötvös entering Hungarian politics in 1840. 

The most important feature of Hungarian society in 
1840 was its sharp differentiation between two seg- 
ments of the population, the nobility and the non-nobles. 
Noblemen owned the land of Hungary, they exercised 
personal and judicial authority over the serfs living 
on their land, they controlled local government, they 
enjoyed the privilege of exemption from taxation and 
only they had political representation in the noble 
assembly, the Diet. The non-noble population con- 
sisted of peasants and serfs numbering approximately 
10 million, of a mixed urban populace of 575,000 and 
an intelligentsia of 10,000. The nobility numbered 
544,000. From such a summary view the most im- 
portant characteristic of Hungarian society emerges 
clearly : the nobility, constituting 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation, controlled the economic, political, and personal 
life of 95 per cent of the population.* 

In addition to the high nobility, described earlier, 
the most important noble group was the lesser nobility. 
They differed considerably in their lite style, economic 
position, and political role from the magnates. Their 
way of life was that of country gentlemen who resided 
on their provincial estates, supervised their cultivation 
and dominated Hungarian local government. In con- 
trast to the magnates whose social life was concen- 
trated in the Viennese Court, the provincial noblemen 
preferred small social gatherings, family reunions, and 
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local political discussions in the intimate world of the 
county. The Hungarian county was in fact the social 
and political world of the nobleman.  Primarily an 
institution of local government, it had evolved in the 
nineteenth century into a  well-organized political 
structure for defending noble privileges against social 
change. The feudal county system could serve as a 
defense of noble privileges, because the nobility used it 
effectively also as a means of opposing Austrian centra- 
lization and sustaining the special autonomy of historic 
Hungary in the Habsburg state. One reason for its 
great influence was the substantial range of local 
powers concentrated in county government: the en- 
forcement of laws and edicts, review of their, con- 
stitutionality, administration of justice, public health, 
public works, and taxation. Its political effectiveness 
derived from the most powerful organ of local govern- 
ment: the county assembly. A public assembly open to 
all noblemen, it was the chief policy-making authority 
of the county. In addition, it selected all local officials 
who alone had the power to carry out its policies. Each 
of the fifty-two counties of Hungary existed as a noble- 
governed society, proud of its legislative and adminis- 
trative autonomy, defiant of the attempts of the Habs- 
burg government or of liberal reformers to change its 
traditional structure. The county system gave to the 
Hungarian nobility not only unchecked powers over 
local government, but it also enabled it to make skillful 
use of the county assembly as a public platform for 
opposing changes of the privileged noble world. 
Though the lesser nobility included a sizable group 
of 136,000 families, constituting about 5 per cent of 
the Hungarian population, it must also be remembered 
that only a small proportion of them exercised political 
power in local or national affairs. This was a social 
and political elite known as the middle landholders, 
consisting of 30,000 households or 22 per cent of the 
lesser nobility.2 These families enjoyed a comfortable 
income from their middle-sized estates; they dominated 
the county assemblies and represented the nobility in 
the Hungarian Diet. They were the spokesmen of 
local county rights and of noble privileges. The 
greater portion of the lesser nobility had little political 
influence and was destitute economically. Over 70 per 
cent were classified as taxed nobility, who possessed 
little land and held on to their noble status as the only 
privilege separating them from peasants. Excluded 
from the society of the middle landholders, they were 
taxed by the county and lived on the brink of economic 
and social misery. To escape from their plight, many 
became priests, studied law or entered other professions. 
An important segment of Hungarian liberal reformers 
originated from this group: László Szalay, Louis 
Kossuth, Bertalan Szemere. Many others, however, 
retained their status as destitute landowners. Lacking 
education and fearful of losing their imagined social 
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prestige, they could easily be used for obscure political 
ends by the middle landholders and agitators with a 
cause.? ! 

Serfs and peasants made up over 90 per cent of the 
Hungarian population in 1840, yet they exercised no 
political rights and acted as a servile labor force to the 
Hungarian landholding nobility. In some respects, 
their situation resembled the lot of other Central 
European serfs. Hungarian serfs, as others, had to 
make the usual contributions to their landlords, includ- 
ing one-ninth of their livestock and harvest and an 
average of one day of labor per week. The lord also 
collected fees for the distilling of brandy, for the use of 
the wine press and mill, and customs duties. The serfs 
paid also the tithe to the church. The position of Hun- 
garian serfs was made particularly miserable by several 
acts of the Hungarian nobility, which showed the lat- 
ter’s utter contempt for the plight of the lower classes. 
One of these was the imposition of two new taxes on 
serfs in the early eighteenth century: the tax for the 
support of the imperial army and the domestic tax, 
used for the upkeep of noble county government. Both 
taxes ought to have been paid by the nobility, yet it 
evaded this obligation and shifted them to the shoulders 
of the impoverished serfs. Another Hungarian noble 
policy was the consistently pursued expropriation of 
urbarial land holdings, held by serfs in villein tenure. 
By reducing the plots belonging as urbarial land to 
serfs and adding them to their personal domain, the 
allodial lands, the Hungarian nobility succeeded in ex- 
propriating even the modest plots held by serfs in the 
eighteenth century. The result was that in 1848, when 
the emancipation of the serfs took place, the peasants 
received extremely small plots which were inadequate 
for their sustenance. Since the emancipation act only 
provided for the transfer of urbarial lands to peasant 
ownership, five and a half million peasants found them- 
selves without land and sustenance in 1848." 

An often noted social weakness of Hungary, as of 
other Central European societies, from the point of 
view of Western European social development, was the 
absence of a politically forceful middle class capable of 
carrying out programs of political and social reform. 
The Hungarian urban population of 1840 had several 
fundamental deficiencies which prevented it from be- 
coming a progressive political elite. One of these was 
the lack of an industrial economy in Hungary. Hungary 
had only small scale manufacturing which was depen- 
dent on the needs of the agrarian economy. Only 
125,000 persons, scattered in towns all over the country, 
were actually involved in this economic activity. 
Another reason was the social dissension among the 
various groups that made up urban society. The elite 
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of urban life was the small group of merchant families, 
usually of German descent, who served as city magis- 
trates. Below them were groups of craftsmen, shop- 
keepers, landowners maintaining residence in the city, 
professionals, and intellectuals. The latter consisted of 
teachers, civil servants, physicians, pharmacists, 
lawyers, and writers. The vast majority of the urban 
populace belonged to an unpropertied, generally destitute 
and disfranchised working force, consisting of unskilled 
laborers, domestic servants, apprentices, and transients. 
This social structure was hardly more progressive than 
Hungarian noble society at large? Added to this, 
most of the urban population was German, Jewish, or 
Serb, who looked to the Habsburgs for protection 
against the Hungarian nobility. Owing to the effective 
influence of the urban intelligentsia, however, leading 
circles of the urban merchant and professional groups 
began to respond to the Hungarian revival in the 
1840's. These social and national frictions show why 
Hungarian urban society proved too weak to initiate 
social and political changes or to become a leader of 
liberalism in Hungary. 

Of Hungarian political institutions, the Diet was 
certainly the most significant in 1840. It was the 
political assembly of the Hungarian nobility which had 
survived the Turkish wars and the centralizing policies 
of the Habsburg government, to become in the nine- 
teenth century an effective platform of Hungarian 
nationalism and of liberal reforms. It consisted of an 
upper chamber of magnates and of the Catholic and 
Orthodox hierarchy, and a lower chamber of repre- 
sentatives from the counties, the towns, absentee mag- 
nates, and Roman Catholic prelates. In practice, the 
lower chamber was dominated by the county repre- 
sentatives, since the prelates and town representatives 
had only one vote each. Several constitutional prac- 
tices limited the effectiveness of the Diet. The pre- 
siding officer of each chamber was a high state official 
of the Austrian civil service. The county delegates in 
the lower chamber adopted therefore the practice of 
discussing important issues in unofficial meetings before 
these came up for decision in the Diet. For that reason 
the official proceedings became largely formalities which 
sanctioned the decisions made in advance. The county 
delegates were seriously limited in their freedom of 
action by the special instructions given to them by the 
county assemblies. They could not vote contrary to 
these instructions and on issues not covered by them 
they had to ask for new instructions. Furthermore, 
neither chamber possessed the legislative initiative; 
this right was exercised by the monarch. The usual 
practice for the introduction of bills was that the pre- 
siding officers of the two chambers discussed proposed 
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bills with committees of the Diet, then they were read 
to joint sessions of the two chambers, after which each 
chamber debated them separately. Both chambers had 
to agree to a bill before it could be submitted for final 
approval to the monarch. If they could not agree, the 
bill was tabled. Each member of the Diet and each 
chamber could introduce requests and grievances 
which represented an effective legislative initiative 
used frequently especially by the lower chamber. This 
right, in fact, was the means through which many of 
the important acts of the Diet affecting Hungarian 
nationality and domestic reforms were adopted in the 
1840’s.® 

Hungarian reform aspirations in the 1840’s had to 
take into account two other, equally important political 
realities. These were Hungary’s dependence on the 
Habsburg government and the diversity of nationalities 
in Hungary. Any attempt to carry out reforms in 
Hungary depended ultimately on the consent of the 
Viennese government to them. A clarification of Hun- 
gary’s relationship with the empire became therefore an 
important condition for Hungarian reconstruction. The 
complex constitutional, political, economic, and adminis- 
trative interrelationships between Hungary and the 
empire made such an undertaking particularly difficult. 
From the constitutional point of view, Hungarian con- 
stitutional autonomy was recognized in laws dating 
back to the peace treaty of Szatmar of 1711. That 
treaty had stipulated that the Hungarian Diet would 
recognize Charles VI as King of Hungary, while the 
monarch promised to take the coronation oath affirming 
that he would rule Hungary according to her constitu- 
tion. This promise was further clarified in the Prag- 
matic Sanction. Originally drafted as a royal decree in 
1713, this declaration affirmed the succession of 
Charles’s female descendants to the Habsburg posses- 
sions. The Hungarian Diet ratified this edict during 
the 1722-1723 session and from that time on this 
ratification had constituted the fundamental constitu- 
tional law defining Hungary’s relationship to the em- 
pire. This law provided for the succession of the 
female descendants of the king, but it also required 
that each future monarch must take the traditional 
coronation oath promising to uphold the Hungarian 
constitution. It also specified that Hungary and 
Austria-Bohemia would form a defensive union, 
founded on the common person of the monarch and on 
his exercise of the common powers of defense for the 
empire.’ 

Though this constitutional guarantee of Hungarian 
autonomy was affirmed in subsequent laws, in practice 
Hungarian autonomy was seriously circumscribed by 
economic, administrative, and military policies of the 
Habsburg government. These policies were justified 
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by Viennese officials on the ground that the Hungarian 
nobility refused to be taxed and passed on both taxes 
and military service to the serfs. "This attitude of the 
Hungarian nobility undoubtedly was largely responsi- 
ble for the erosion of Hungarian autonomy. Since the 
nobility refused to assume its share of the expenses for 
the common army of the empire, the serÍs were forced 
to carry this burden and in addition they were required 
to serve in an army which was controlled exclusively 
by the Viennese government. The nobility in effect 
surrendered an important guarantee of Hungarian con- 
stitutional autonomy, a Hungarian army. Another 
serious consequence followed from the same short- 
sighted attitude. Under Maria Theresa, a customs 
policy was imposed on Hungarian imports and exports 
which stifled Hungarian industrial development and 
lowered the prices on Hungarian exports according to 
the wishes of the Habsburg government. As a result, 
Hungary remained undeveloped industrially and was 
forced to supply cheap food and raw materials to the 
empire. 

Several administrative agencies further limited Hun- 
garian autonomy. The Hungarian Court Chancellery 
in Vienna formulated policy on Hungarian affairs and 
issued directives affecting Hungarian domestic affairs. 
The vice-royal council of Buda was an executive and 
supervisory agency which had the special task of re- 
porting personal and administrative abuse and, if pos- 
sible, correcting them by asserting the authority of its 
imperial office. The Hungarian Chamber was re- 
sponsible for the collection and administration of royal 
revenues in Hungary including earnings from Hun- 
garian mines, the salt tax, income from minting coins 
and royal estates. This important office was sub- 
ordinated to the Hofkammer, the imperial agency for 
finances. Thus an important sector of the Hungarian 
economy was controlled by Vienna, without any Hun- 
garian influence. The fundamental source of these 
contradictions between constitutional autonomy and 
practical subordination to Vienna was the refusal of 
the Hungarian nobility to face their obligation to share 
in the common financial burdens of the empire. This 
issue reemerged again in 1848, and led to one of the 
most crucial conflicts between Hungary and the empire. 
The failure to resolve it strongly contributed to the 
eventual failure of Hungarian constitutional politics in 
the revolutionary year.? 

One of the important complications that arose from 
the special status of Hungary was an incompatible 
“dualism” that affected the government of the Habs- 
burg Empire as well as political speculation on its 
political reform. While Hungary was allowed to re- 
tain her noble, partially autonomous constitution, the 
rest of the empire was governed in a centralized fashion 
from Vienna, without provision for public institutions 
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resembling the Hungarian Diet or the Hungarian 
system of local government. This situation stimulated 
two antagonistic political conceptions in Hungary and 
in the centrally governed territories. While the Vien- 
nese government as well as liberal elites favoring a 
political reform of the empire sought to safeguard the 
central powers of the state, Hungarians saw their 
principal political task in limiting imperial prerogatives 
and expanding the special status of Hungary according 
to the Pragmatic Sanction. Viennese ministers usually 
interpreted Hungarian aspirations as a concealed form 
of separatism and attempted to counteract Hungarian 
national and political movements for that reason. Hos- 
tile imperial policy in turn confirmed Hungarians in 
their suspicions and led them to insist on further 
guarantees for Hungarian autonomy. These conflicting 
views cultivated in the two parts of the monarchy ex- 
plain, for example, the difficulty of drafting a common 
constitution applicable to the empire as a whole. They 
also illuminate the motives of the Viennese government 
in opposing Hungarian aspirations in the 1840's. Fre- 
quently these aspirations were viewed as threats against 
centralized imperial control and also as dangerous 
precedents for other provinces. Had the contemporary 
Viennese government studied Hungarian reform pro- 
posals more dispassionately, it might have found them 
compatible with the government of a conservative 
society. And had Hungarian leaders better understood 
the motives of Viennese officials, they might have been 
able to present their case in terms more acceptable to 
the Habsburg Court. 

The diversity of nationalities in Hungary also at- 
fected the course of Hungarian reforms in the 1840's. 
Initially, the existence of linguistic and ethnic differ- 
ences in Hungary played no significant political role, 
since under the constitutional system in pre-1848 
Hungary noble rank alone conferred political, personal 
or economic rights. With the Magyar linguistic revival, 
however, a new situation was created. As this move- 
ment received political support from Hungarian noble- 
men, parallel revivals among Croatians, Serbs, Rumani- 
ans and Slovaks appeared. The Magyar linguistic 
movement affected these revivals in several ways. The 
demand for making Magyar the official language of the 
Kingdom of Hungary in place of Latin meant that the 
political influence of the Hungarian nobility, which 
identified itself with the Magyar nationality, would be 
greatly strengthened. The Croatian and Serb noble 
elites were the first to sense the dangers of Hungarian 
noble supremacy, reinforced by the Magyar national 
revival, and they began to support native Croatian and 
Serb linguistic movements as a means of defense 
against Hungarian noble domination. The Habsburg 
government also entered the scene in an important way. 
Aware of the strong Croatian and Serb resistance to 
the Hungarian movement, it encouraged the South Slav 
revivals in order to weaken the Hungarian opposition 
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to the central power. The Croatians in particular 
gladly accepted imperial support and led the opposition 
to Magyar political domination. Thus the nationality 
conflict became an important point of issue in the 
relationships between Hungary and the empire, already 
in the 1840's. And since these relations affected the 
Hungarian reform movement directly, one of the main 
tasks of Hungarian reforms became the resolution of 
nationality rights in Hungary. 

The seriousness of the nationality controversies is 
indicated in part by the distribution of nationalities 
in Hungary in 1842. The Magyars numbered 
4,812,759 against 1,600,000 Slovaks, 1,270,000 Ger- 
mans, 2,200,000 Rumanians, 900,000 Croatians, 
1,200,000 Serbs, 440,000 Ruthenians, and 240,000 
Jews. This distribution meant that less than 40 per 
cent of the population belonged to the Magyar element, 
while the rest represented peoples, predominantly with- 
out political rights, whose political consciousness would 
be strengtened immeasurably through the assertion of 
national rights against the Hungarian nobility.!? 

The political movement of nationalities in Hungary 
was initiated by the Croatian political revival. Begin- 
ning as a movement under Ludevit Gaj around 1835 
for the establishment of a large South Slav state under 
Croatian leadership, it developed into an effective 
political agitation in the 1840's which received the 
political support of the Croatian assembly in Zagreb 
and of Croatian county assemblies. The Croatian 
awakening developed into an influential political move- 
ment because it could unify intellectuals, noblemen, and 
churchmen around the banner of Croatian linguistic 
and territorial autonomy, which was threatened by the 
Magyar linguistic movement. The Hungarian attempt 
to impose Magyar on Croatia was rightly viewed by 
Croatians as an attack on the special political autonomy 
of Croatia. The  Hungarian-Croatian controversy 
reached a climax in 1844 over the issue of linguistic 
laws. When the Hungarian Diet made Magyar the 
exclusive language of public life in Hungary in 1844, 
the Croatians responded by declaring Croatian the 
official language of Croatia in 1847. 

A somewhat different movement developed among 
the Serbs. The Serb awakening was affected only 
marginally by the Illyrian program for a South Slav 
state. Nor was the linguistic issue of such importance 
for the Serbs. One reason for this was undoubtedly 
the coolness of Serb national awakeners to an Illyrian 
language and consequently also to the political program 
of an Illyrian state. An even more important aspect of 
the Serb point of view was the Serb sympathy for the 
social and political reforms advocated in Hungary. The 
Serb merchant and intellectual classes, as well as lead- 
ing circles in the Serb Orthodox Church, looked with 


10 Szekfü, 1934: p. 105. 
11 Charles Jelavich, "The Croatian Problem in the Habsburg 
Empire," Austrian History Yearbook, 3: pp. 83-97. 
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favor on the Hungarian reform movement and hoped 
that it would strengthen their political and social posi- 
tion. They also assumed that the Hungarian reformers 
would recognize their claims for national autonomy. 
Only when it became clear in 1848 that their national 
program would be refused by Kossuth, did they rise 
against Hungary and support the already well-organ- 
ized Croatian movement." 

Another center of a national awakening was the 
Slovak-populated area of Northern Hungary. Here 
a small group of Slovak Lutheran pastors led by 
Ludovit Stur organized literary and student societies 
for the cultivation of Slovak culture beginning in the 
1830's. There was an important social difference, how- 
ever, between the Slovak revival on the one hand, and 
the Croatian and Serb movements on the other. The 
Slovak writers lacked the essential patronage of noble- 
men and their movement was limited to enthusiastic 
teachers and ministers active in the few Lutheran 
schools of Northern Hungary. Significantly, the Slovak 
awakeners made no impact on the Slovak peasants even 
during the Revolution of 1848. Since their movement 
lacked a deeper social basis, it was easily driven under- 
ground in the 1840's by influential Hungarian noble- 
men associated with Kossuth." 

In contrast, the Croatian movement enjoyed the 
support of the Croatian nobility and defended the terri- 
torial autonomy of Croatia against Hungarian nationa- 
lism. Such a national program united nobles, intel- 
lectuals, and peasants. The Serb revival also possessed 
a wide social basis in the support of the merchant 
classes, the Orthodox Church, and Serb noblemen. 
These differences explain the political effectiveness of 
the Croatian and Serb movements, as well as the limita- 
tions of the Slovak, Rumanian, and Ruthenian re- 
vivals. 

The nationality movements in Hungary demonstrate 
the profound social and political dissatisfactions which 
affected Hungary in the 1840's. The dominant reality 
of Hungarian society was its social and economic 
backwardness and the simultaneous dependence of 
Hungary on the administrative and military power of 
the Viennese government. The nationality contro- 
versies added serious complications to this social situa- 
tion. Though the demands of nationalities were 
couched in predominantly linguistic terms, the satis- 
faction of these demands required in reality the social 
and political emancipation of those people in whose 
names they were raised. The relationship of nationality 
demands to social emancipation was only dimly under- 
stood by Hungarian liberals before 1848 and for that 


12 Dimitrije Djordjevic, “The Serbs as an Integrating and 
Distintegrating Factor," Austrian History Yearbook 3, 2: pp. 
48-62. 

13 The Slovak movement has been interpreted with an extra- 
ordinary scholarly understanding and original insight by 
Ludwig von Gogolák, Beitrage zur Geschichte des slowakischen 
Volkes (2 v., München, 1969). 
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reason many of them misconceived the momentous 
significance of these movements. Undoubtedly the 
support of the Viennese government to nationality 
movements directed against the Hungarian revival 
played a role in clouding their significance. Only during 
the Revolution did it become clear why nationality 
movements enjoying wide social support could challenge 
the politically dominant position of the Hungarian 
nobility. 


2. THE ROOTS OF EOTVOS’S LIBERAL 
COMMITMENTS 


Eotvos’s proposals for the reform of Hungarian 
soclety emerged gradually in his years of preparation 
for a political career, between 1839 and 1843. He 
hoped to clarify those objectives which Hungarians 
committed to a liberal society should strive to attain. 
A review of Eotvos’s intellectual development during 
these years best illuminates the sources of his liberal 
creed. 

Before 1843 Eötvös wrote a number of political 
essays concerning specific reform measures that were 
raised in Hungary in the early 1840's. One of these 
dealt with prison reform, another with Jewish emanci- 
pation.1* These essays were originally composed for a 
journal edited by László Szalay and actively supported 
by his friends Eötvös, August Trefort, and Maurice 
Lukács, all of them young Hungarians interested in 
Hungarian reform politics. The purpose of their 
journal was to survey the contemporary liberal institu- 
tions of Western Europe and to propose ways in which 
they could be applied to Hungary. Szalay’s review 
was published only for two brief periods, as Themis 
in 1837-1838 and as Budapesti Szemle (Budapest 
Review) in 1840-1841. Nevertheless, the premise 
which informed the liberal program of the young 
editors was clearly stated there. It was the same 
conclusion which Eötvös and Szalay had derived Írom 
their study of the French Revolution after the com- 
pletion of their university studies in 1831.  Eotvos 
recalled in 1865 how Szalay had formulated the task 
of Hungarian liberalism in 1840: “. . . in his opinion 
our ills could be cured only by a radical reform, by 
fully transforming all our legal relationships according 
to the principles of law adopted in Western Europe.” "? 

Eötvös and Szalay arrived at this position through a 
historical comparison of the Hungarian constitution 
with the political institutions of Western Europe. 
Szalay, as a student of Hungarian law and of Western 
legal history, formulated on the basis of this comparison 
the objectives of Hungarian legal and constitutional 
reform. His first premise was that the Hungarian con- 
stitution had its origins in the institutions of Western 


14 Vélemény a fogházjavitás ügyében (Pest, 1838) and "A 
zsidók emancipatiója," Budapesti Szemle 2 (1840) : pp. 110-156. 

15 Eötvöss address honoring Szalay before the Hungarian 
Academy, December 11, 1865, in Works 8: p. 188. 
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Europe and that since the sixteenth century Hungary 
had failed to keep up with the changes that have taken 
place abroad. This interpretation explained to Szalay 
the backwardness and ostensibly unique features of 
Hungarian institutions, such as the county system, as 
compared with those of Western Europe. It also 
denied a widespread assumption of Hungarian legal 
thought, the argument that the Hungarian constitu- 
tion was unique in Europe and completely unrelated to 
other European institutions. Against that theory 
Szalay contended that the Hungarian constitution had 
always evolved with the developments of Western 
European society. This process was halted during the 
Ottoman occupation of Hungary in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In Szalay's view, therefore, the 
uniqueness of the Hungarian constitution was evidence 
for its failure to develop since the sixteenth century. 
This conclusion became in the 1840's Eotvos’s leading 
argument against the county system and the justifica- 
tion of his proposal to institute a representative par- 
liamentary system in its place.!9 

Szalay's second principal premise was that not only 
the Hungarian legal structure, but practically all aspects 
of Hungarian public life needed substantial reconstruc- 
tion. Property rights could be secured only by the 
abolition of feudal land tenure. The security of persons 
and of property depended on the legal equality of all 
citizens. The latter in turn implied the abolition of 
privileges for the nobility and the clergy. Furthermore, 
the adequate protection of individual rights in society 
required a parliamentary government based on re- 
ponsibility and responsive to public opinion. Eötvös 
and Szalay believed that all these reforms must be 
carried out simultaneously. This was the program 
that Szalay referred to as “radical reform,” a designa- 
tion that must be interpreted as a plan to transtorm 
Hungarian political institutions and economic relation- 
ships according to the liberal precepts then in vogue in 
Western Europe. Eötvös and Szalay believed that all 
aspects of their program must be carried out simul- 
taneously, because they did not think that the institu- 
tions of feudal Hungary could serve as a foundation for 
a liberal society. It was in this sense that they con- 
sidered themselves advocates of a “radical reform," in 
contrast to those who wished to utilize noble institu- 
tions such as the county system as a basis for liberal 
changes.!* 

In addition to Szalay's prescription for legal reforms, 
Eötvös was affected by several other contemporary 
currents. While Szalay's interest in legal and con- 


16 [bid., pp. 188-190. 

17 Ibid. George Barany has recently published a most per- 
ceptive account of Szalay's Western intellectual connections. 
Cf. George Barany, "Ladislas Szalay: Two Letters to Francois 
Guizot,” East European Quarterly 3, 3 (June 1969): pp. 253- 
262. Further information can be found in Sétér, 1967: pp. 
79-82 and Imre Szabó, A burzsoá állam- és jogbolcselet 
Magyarországon (Budapest, 1955), pp. 174-188. 
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stitutional reform led him to the writings of Francois 
Guizot and Benjamin Constant, two French constitu- 
tional theorists, Eotvos’s literary interests steered him 
toward Romanticism both as a new literary school and 
as an intellectual current seeking to understand the 
social dislocations of the modern world. Eötvös 
assimilated above all the Romanticist concern for the 
human deprivation and social exclusion of the lower 
classes from the benefits of culture, property, and 
society, as his poems and aphorisms of the 1830's have 
shown. His political essays after 1840 and his social 
novels reflect particularly his strong sense of social 
compassion for the oppressed classes and his personal 
commitment to act for their social and human im- 
provement. 

Aside from the example of Victor Hugo, whom 
Eötvös met personally and whose theory of social litera- 
ture Eötvös defended and practiced in literary essays, 
poems, and novels, we can point to the specific influence 
of the Swiss historian, economic and political theorist, 
Simonde de Sismondi (1773-1842). Sismondi was 
alied with many social and political currents of the 
early nineteenth century which would play an im- 
portant role in Romanticist and Socialist criticism of 
liberalism and of industrial society. He was closely 
associated for example with the circle of Madame de 
Stael, who propagated the value of national diversity 
in an era dominated by Napoleonic empire building. 
His most significant contribution was to develop the 
first critique of economic liberalism and to outline the 
principles of a new approach to industrial poverty and 
economic reforms. He emphasized the dangers of a 
mechanized society and proposed that social legislation 
favoring the working classes and a social concept of 
property could resolve the abuses of the industrial 
system.!* 

Sismondi's influence on Eötvös can be seen especially 
in his essay on Irish poverty, first published in Szalay's 
review, Budapesti Szemle in 1840. In this work 
Eötvös cited Sismondi's critique of industrial society 
in England and based on it his argument that industria- 
lization was not necessarily the best remedy for the ills 
of agrarian societies such as Ireland and Hungary.? 
Though Sismondi's analysis of industrial society was 
not directly applicable to Hungarian conditions, Eötvös 
undoubtedly saw in the Swiss writer's approach to 
economic and social issues a persuasive and critical 
understanding of the dangers implied in an industria- 
lized society which failed to provide economic and 
social protection for the working classes. Eötvös did 
not oppose industrial development as such, but he 
realized, as his essay on Ireland indicates, that it was 


18 Sismondi’s relationship to Romanticism has been con- 
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equally important to preserve the society, religious 
traditions, and feeling of community represented by the 
rural peasant village. Later in life, as Hungarian 
Minister of Public Instruction from 1867 to 1871, he 
would have to concern himself with the difficult task of 
devising an educational system which would be accessi- 
ble to the rural and urban society equally. The solu- 
tions he proposed then were based on his deep sym- 
pathy for peasant society, where man was united in an 
intimate community through ties of kinship, religion 
and common hardships. Eötvös also respected the 
peasantry as the originator and preserver of language, 
religion, and national traditions. 

Sismondi's social views undoubtedly confirmed 
Eotvos’s sympathies for a social and economic structure 
in which distinct social, cultural, and economic group- 
ings could exist side by side. The common premise of 
Eötvös and of Sismondi in economic and political rela- 
tions best explains their position in the nineteenth- 
century liberal world: both viewed the possibility of 
absolute power or monopoly as the supreme danger to 
the security of individual rights and cultural diversity. 
Sismondi's premise that economic power and property 
must be diffused at all levels of society informed in 
effect his economic critique of British industrialism. 
Eötvös was influenced not only by this critique, which 
can be found today in his personal library, but also by 
Sismondi's political and constitutional studies. In 
these works, Sismondi emphasized the great dangers 
of any representative assembly, whether an aristocratic 
or a popular representation, which possessed absolute 
power and the need to guarantee the rights of in- 
dividuals and of minorities against violations of their 
freedoms.  Eotvós's personal possession of several of 
these studies and his frequent notations in them suggest 
that Sismondi affected in an important way his under- 
standing of a liberal dilemma that would become one of 
his lifelong concerns: to defend individual and minority 
rights in the modern state.?? 

Eötvös deepened his understanding of the liberal 
state through his acquaintance with another European 
liberal writer, Alexis de Tocqueville, whose writings 
he read in the 1830's. In his treatise on prison reforms, 
published in 1837, Eötvös relied considerably on the 
report of American prisons by Beaumont and Tocque- 
ville. His reading and understanding of Tocqueville's 
great work, Democracy in America, published in 1835 
and in 1840, are reflected in his writings related to 
Hungarian reform in the 1840's. In his critique of the 
Hungarian county system and in his advocacy of a 
representative parliament, Eötvös cited Tocqueville’s 
commendation of the American legislative power, as an 


20 Several of Sismondi’s writings can still be found in 
Eótvós's personal library, now preserved in a collection of the 
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essential foundation for American liberal government, 
in support of his own program.?! 

From Tocqueville, Eotvos gained an insight into 
several other problems of liberal politics which would 
become especially important to the formation of his 
political course after the Revolution of 1848. One of 
these was Tocqueville’s emphasis on the autonomy of 
the township as the foundation for local self-govern- 
ment. Already in his advocacy of a representative 
Hungarian parliament in the 1840’s Eotvos pointed out 
the key role of municipal self-government in a new 
administrative system which would supplant the 
county system. He gave even more attention to the 
autonomous township in his post-1848 writings, in 
which he was concerned with another problem that 
Tocqueville had raised, the protection of minority 
rights. Particularly in his treatise on the theory of the 
liberal state, The Influence of the Ruling Ideas of the 
19th Century on the State, published in 1851 and 1854, 
Eotvos outlined a constitutional structure in which the 
township was conceived as the political unit which 
could best provide constitutional and political safe- 
guards for individual, minority, and nationality rights. 
Tocqueville’s discussion of the tyranny of the majority 
also affected Eotvos’s understanding of liberalism. His 
political treatise of 1851 was in fact concerned with the 
resolution of that question, particularly in regard to 
the conflict of nationalities. Eötvös shared Tocque- 
ville’s premonitions on the dangers of majority dicta- 
tion, but he attempted to outline more specifically than 
Tocqueville the dangers of a clash of nationalities in 
the liberal state. 

The impulses that Eötvös received from European 
liberalism and social Romanticism can best be under- 
stood through a review of his essay of 1840, “Poverty 
in Ireland.” As one of the special studies of Buda- 
pesti Szemle designed to explore contemporary social 
issues, this treatise focused attention on Ireland's efforts 
for social reform and self-government. A consideration 
of the problems of Ireland attracted his attention be- 
cause it gave him the opportunity to explore issues 
with which Hungarian liberals were also confronted. 
Among these were social oppression, colonial depen- 
dence, poverty, industrialization, and the role of revolu- 
tionary agitation. .Eotvós's analysis deserves attention 
because he saw the Anglo-Irish controversy not only 
as an example of national antagonism, but also as a 
struggle for social betterment and political liberty in 
Ireland. He was interested in that struggle because 
an understanding of it might hold lessons for the Hun- 
garian liberal movement. He noted this motive of his 
essay in his opening remarks: "sometimes it is well to 
look beyond our borders, because there is much there 
which constitutes a prophecy of our future." ?? 


21 Cf. Works 11: p. 240; 17: p. 109. 
22 Works 12: p. 43. It may be of interest to note that the 
Irish national movement had a special impact also on Bohemian 
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Eötvös began his essay by pointing to the great con- 
trast in economic conditions between England and 
Ireland. England had a prosperous agrarian economy 
and the majority of the rural population was well off. 
Poverty in England was limited mainly to the working 
classes employed in factories. Since the fluctuations of 
the market inevitably affected industrial production, 
industrial poverty and economic insecurity were the 
result. Ireland presented an altogether different 
picture. Here was a predominantly rural society with 
a population in a constant state of poverty and hopeless- 
ness. Unlike England, Ireland did not possess a 
prosperous farmer class, but only improverished, land- 
less tenants, barely able to subsist on lands owned by 
absentee landlords. Eötvös thought it important to 
examine the causes of Irish impoverishment, because 
they could suggest answers to the social and political 
betterment of other societies faced with similar 
dilemmas. 

Eötvös explained the poverty of Ireland by pointing 
to the systematic English policy since the sixteenth 
century to deprive Ireland of her nationality, religion, 
and self-government. He singled out in particular the 
gradual establishment of a Protestant landowner class 
who owned vast stretches of Irish land and exercised 
political power over the Irish population. He saw the 
climax of the subjection of Ireland in the policies of 
the eighteenth century. The administration of Ireland 
was assumed by the British Parliament, a tariff policy 
was introduced which stifled Irish industry, and 
Catholicism was severely repressed. These policies 
failed to subdue Ireland; on the contrary, they led to 
the insurrectionary and reform movements of the 
1760's. 

Eotvos’s emphasis on the control of Irish land by a 
Protestant landowning class suggests one of the analog- 
ies that he saw between Ireland and Hungary. He 
depicted this class in terms that he might have applied 
to the Hungarian magnates of the nineteenth century 
who owned vast areas of Hungarian land and remained 
indifferent to the fate of the serfs cultivating them. He 
characterized the Protestant landowners of Ireland as 
a class which differed in religion and nationality from 
the Irish population, and could not sympathize with 
them because of these insurmountable differences. By 
pointing out the deep social, religious, and national 
animosities between the landowning class of Ireland 


awakeners in the nineteenth century. In June, 1847, Karel 
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and the rural masses, Eötvös wished to dramatize the 
comparable gulf between the Hungarian magnates and 
the peasantry. His critical comments on the absentee 
lords of Ireland suggest Eotvos’s opinion of their Hun- 
garian counterparts: “This is a party consisting of 
aliens which did not originate from the people but was 
separated from it by nationality and religion. It could 
never come into contact with it. It based its power on 
conquest and it has been upheld to the present day by 
an alien power." ?? 

Eötvös saw in the oppression of the Irish population 
a much greater evil than the subjection of the majority 
to a privileged landowning class. It was an example, 
in his view, of the exercise of absolute tyranny over 
the Irish Catholic population, who could not appeal to 
any authority for the protection of their human rights. 
He characterized this oppression as the rule of one class 
over another, a type of conflict which he considered to 
be particularly violent and inhuman. Such a conflict 
inevitably produced an abuse of power, because it 
nurtured a sense of class dominion over a population 
unable to defend itself. Eotvos’s sensitivity to the 
consequences of class conflicts is suggested in this ob- 
servation : 


Even the sense of natural mercy which God has im- 
planted in our hearts will easily be dulled toward those 
whom we consider our natural subordinates. Convinced of 
their insensitivity or corruption we treat them with a type 
of justice which applied to our equals would seem an act of 
cruelty.?* 


Eotvos’s remarks on the Irish reform movements 
beginning in the 1770’s provide interesting expressions 
of his attitudes toward peaceful reform and violent 
revolution, questions which would become his most 
important dilemmas as a Hungarian liberal in the 
1840’s. Eötvös explained the failure of peaceful re- 
form in Ireland in the period of the French Revolution 
by pointing out that the popular movement which sup- 
ported the program of Irish political and religious 
equality was strong enough for the outbreak of an open 
rebellion; yet the concessions given by England to the 
Irish before the French Revolution were inadequate. 
The result was that an Irish rebellion broke out and 
the avenue of a peaceful resolution of differences was 
abandoned. The Irish rebellion had destroyed the 
possibility of peaceful reform, in Eótvós's view, because 
it repudiated the conciliation of differences through 
the instrumentality of the British constitution. Eötvös 
formulated here an answer to the resolution of the 
social and national conflict in Ireland as well as his 
views on the resolution of analogous conflicts in Hun- 
gary between patriotic reformers and the Habsburg 
government. The idea of reconciliation through a 
common constitution remained his fundamental solution 
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to the social conflicts and nationality disputes of Hun- 
gary and of the Habsburg Empire. 

This premise also informs Eóotvós's understanding of 
revolution. He valued revolutionary agitation as an 
effective means of arousing popular support for re- 
forms, but he believed that it must be subordinated to 
the higher purpose of reconciliation which was the 
prerequisite of successful social development. In his 
discussion of Daniel O'Connell's revolutionary agita- 
tion, Eotvos pointed out that he had been successful 
in publicizing the ills of Ireland and also in initiating 
the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. Yet, the 
agitation of O'Connell had failed to improve the social 
condition of the Irish people. The reason was that 
revolutionary agitation had prevented the restoration of 
social conciliation which must precede the process of 
reconstruction and of reform.  Eótvós's comment on 
revolutionary agitation in Ireland provides a suggestive 
clue to his subsequent attitude on social and national 
agitation in Hungary : 


The cause [of the failure of Irish reform] is that very 
struggle which is being waged in this country against 
oppression; the cause is the agitation through which the 
people fought for the restoration of its rights; the cause 
is that revolutionary condition which exists in this country 
and which may bless the future, but in the present kills all 
well being and security.?? 


From these comments Eotvos’s understanding of 
revolution emerges clearly. He considered revolu- 
tionary agitation a necessary evil through which the 
change of an unjust social regime could be hastened, 
but he distrusted it as a continuous process of politics 
because it frustrated the organization of liberal society. 
The construction of liberal society demanded above all 
the realization of a just social order through political 
persuasion and parliamentary action. Though Eötvös 
did not specify here his conception of an ideal political 
structure, his treatment of revolutionary agitation 
strongly implied his adherence to a political system 
which made possible peaceful and orderly political dis- 
course through a legislature which responded to popu- 
lar public opinion. This position was to influence his 
ambivalent relations with Kossuth, whom Eotvos was 
to regard as the Hungarian agitator opposed to reform 
and reconstruction. The same point of view would 
steer him toward an accommodation with the Habsburg 
government, not because he was less liberal than Kos- 
suth, but because he believed that reform in Hungary 
could be carried out only after revolutionary agitation 
had come to an end. 

In this essay Eótvós commented also on the role of 
industrialization in the reformation of Irish society. 
These comments suggest his approach to the industrial 
revolution as a social phenomenon and at the same 
time provide an indirect impression of his attitude to 
the industrial development of Hungary. From a 


25 Ibid., p. 101. 
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humanitarian point of view he doubted that industri- 
alization would diminish the poverty and instability of 
Ireland. He pointed to the poverty of English factory 
towns as the future fate of those nations who placed 
their hopes in industrial development. His principal 
reason, however, for viewing industrialization critically 
was the argument of Sismondi against economic liberal- 
ism and the consequences of English industrialization. 
Eotvos quoted this argument from Sismondi's Nouveau 
principes d'economie politique.?* Briefly stated, it 
contended that an industrialized society was by necessity 
a society in which a minority controlled the wealth of 
the nation and the individual worker was constantly 
dependent in his economic existence on the fluctuations 
of production. His economic existence was insecure 
and he lacked that measure of economic independence 
which would establish the general well being and sat- 
isfaction of society. This argument, it may be noted, 
was proposed not only by Sismondi in the early nine- 
teenth century, but was the basis of the social critique 
of such Utopian Socialists as Fourier and of such a 
pre-Marxist thinker as Proudhon. In these writers as 
well as in Sismondi the industrial order was criticzed 
because it undermined the individual's control over his 
economic and political destiny. Eötvös himself was 
acquainted with the writings of the Utopian Socialists, 
but he based his critique largely on the writings of 
Sismondi. Eötvös emphasized two specific aspects of 
Sismondi’s critique. He criticized in the first place the 
weakness of an economic system which was controlled 
by a few and left the mass of the population in a general 
state of insecurity. This comment is obviously related 
to Sismondi’s prediction that in an industrial society 
without effective controls a concentration of capital in 
the hands of a few and the pauperization of the pro- 
letariat would take place, a premise which one can 
find surprisingly also in the Communist Manitesto.?' 
Eotvos applied this argument to the Irish social struc- 
ture in which the concentration of land ownership in 
the hands of a few had resulted in the general state 
of poverty of the Irish people. Thus he saw a practical 
demonstration of Sismondi’s argument in the condi- 
tions of Irish landownership and by implication he used 
the same critique of Hungarian society as well. This 
conclusion also suggests Eotvos’s future program of 
social reform. The transformation of society in Ire- 
land and Hungary could come about only by the libera- 


26 Nouveau principes d’economie politique (Genève, 1819, 
1826). 

27 The connections between Sismondi and the Communist 
Manifesto have been emphasized by Maxime Leroy, Les pre- 
curseurs francais du Socialisme (Paris, 1948). In that work 
he remarks: “De toutes les idées qu'il (Marx) a puisées chez 
Sismondi la plus importante est celle de la concentration des 
fortunes entre un petit nombre de possédants, et de la pro- 
letarisation croissante des masses ouvriéres. Cette conception, 
qui est le pivot du Manifeste communiste et qui reste un des 
fondements du collectivisme marxiste, appartient a l'economiste 
genevois. . ." (p. 121). 
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tion of the peasants from the state of economic depen- 
dence on a privileged landowner class. But 
simultaneously with this objective he also stated the 
means through which it could be accomplished. The 
conditions of reform and peaceful progress were the 
existence of social peace and the prudent conclusion of 
political agitation. Eötvös formulated in these ob- 
servations the great dilemma of his political life: how 
to achieve social reform without a revolutionary and 
violent upheaval ? 


3. EOTVOS’S ENTRY INTO HUNGARIAN 
POLITICS, 1841-1842 


Curiously, the dilemma that Eötvös raised in his 
essay on Ireland occasioned the famous debate on Hun- 
garian reform politics between Kossuth and Széchenyi 
in 1841. This historic controversy began with the 
publication of Széchenyi’s polemic, Kelet Népe (People 
of the East), in which he condemned the editorial 
agitation of Kossuth as dangerous for the cause of 
peaceful reform. Eötvös played a notable role in this 
debate by defending Kossuth against Széchenyi’s at- 
tack in his first extensive political statement which 
signaled his entry into Hungarian national politics. 
To understand Eotvos’s motives in his defense of 
Kossuth, it will be necessary to sketch briefly the 
rival conceptions of reform proposed by Kossuth and 
Széchenyi and establish Eotvos’s relationship to the 
two great men of Hungarian reform. 

Széchenyi had been the first to come forward with 
a specific reform plan. Its premise was that the Hun- 
garian nobility must begin the task of social recon- 
struction by abolishing the conditions of feudal land 
tenure, such as entail, by extending the right of land- 
ownership to all classes and by recognizing the equality 
of all persons before the law.?? Széchenyi conceived 
these reforms as the foundation for the gradual eco- 
nomic development of Hungary and the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion responsive to further re- 
forms. From the very beginning of his reform activity, 
he concentrated on economic improvements and the 
stimulation of cultural awareness. His sponsorship of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences in 1825, of a 
national casino in 1827, and of the Hungarian National 
Theater founded in 1837 best displays his conceptions 
of a gradual initiative for change. The same premise 
determined his economic initiatives. He linked Buda 
and Pest with a suspension bridge, he planned to regu- 
late the lower Danube for commercial navigation, and 
he drafted a transportation system which was to be- 
come the foundation of a Hungarian economic revival. 
In all these plans he wished to avoid political con- 
flict with the Habsburg government and counseled his 


28 For a comprehensive treatment of Széchenyi’s reform 
politics, cf. the outstanding study of George Barany, Stephen 
Széchenyi and the Awakening of Hungarian Nationalism, 1791- 
1840 (Princeton, 1968), pp. 204-243. 
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Hungarian supporters to avoid a direct political con- 
frontation which could precipitate such a conflict. 

The plans of Széchenyi received their crucial public 
trial in the decade after 1830, particularly during the 
Hungarian Diet of 1832-1836. The political conflict 
which Széchenyi had feared erupted at this Diet and 
frustrated the enactment of even modest steps toward 
reform. Members of the lesser nobility in the lower 
house, such as Francis Deák and Francis Kolcsey, led 
the parliamentary movement to adopt the moderate 
reforms of Széchenyi, but the Habsburg government 
blocked their initiative through the House of Magnates, 
which vetoed the proposed reforms. But an altogether 
different issue precipitated the conflict between the 
lesser nobility and the Habsburg government. This 
was the arrest of Baron Nicholas Wesselényi in 1835. 
Wesselényi was a Transylvanian magnate closely 
associated with Széchenyi, who propagated the latter's 
reforms, but at the same time believed that they could 
be carried out only through an open political battle 
between the lower house and the Habsburg government. 
In fact, during the Diet, Wesselényi became the most 
influential leader of the so-called opposition party, a 
term that was used henceforth to designate those in- 
terested in reforms, but even more those who defended 
the parliamentary and political prerogatives of the lesser 
nobility against political repression from Vienna. When 
Wesselényi was imprisoned for his public criticism of 
the government, the opposition party was presented 
with an issue of extraordinary public appeal. From 
this time on, the lesser nobility carried on a determined 
political protest in the Diet and in the county assemb- 
lies, demanding the restoration of the personal and 
constitutional rights of Wesselényi and of several 
young noblemen imprisoned with him. Thus, instead 
of carrying out reforms, the Diet of 1832 had preci- 
pitated the political antagonism which Széchenyi feared 
would block his reform program.?? 

The political movement of the lesser nobility which 
took shape at the Diet of 1832 became in fact the most 
influential political force in Hungary in the 1840's. 
Originally a noble protest, it developed into a con- 
stitutional and political movement which claimed to 
represent the interests of the Hungarian population 
against Habsburg centralism. The man who trans- 
formed it into such a force was Louis Kossuth. "The 
descendant of an impoverished gentry family of north- 
eastern Hungary, Kossuth rose to regional prominence 
as a spokesman of the noble protest movement after 
1825. He participated in the Diet of 1832 as a deputy 
of absentee magnates and achieved national fame as the 
editor of an unauthorized but extremely popular series 
of reports on the discussions of the Diet. In these re- 
ports Kossuth interpreted skillfully the anti-Habsburg 
and national Hungarian spirit of the opposition in the 
Diet. Sent to all counties, these reports created a 


29 Ibid., pp. 348-367. 
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nationwide public opinion which gave immense public- 
ity to the parliamentary debates of the lower house. 
After the Diet, Kossuth continued to edit from Pest 
another equally influential series of reports which com- 
mented in the same spirit on events taking place in the 
county assemblies. 

Though Kossuth was arrested in 1837 and im- 
prisoned until 1840, he became the most influential 
Hungarian leader in the 1840's. His great influence 
was established as editor of Pest; Hirlap, the first 
widely read and effective political journal in Hungary. 
Pesti Hirlap expounded a political ideology of the 
Hungarian lesser nobility, arguing that it represented 
the Hungarian middle class which would save Hungary 
from Austrian despotism and carry out reforms neces- 
sary for the conciliation of the lower classes. It ap- 
pealed to the class consciousness of provincial noblemen 
by glorifying their historical mission as defenders of 
Hungarian constitutional rights. It charged that the 
Habsburg government and the magnates were responsi- 
ble for Hungarian backwardness. It called on the lesser 
nobility to demonstrate its commitment to public 
service by correcting social ills through the county ad- 
ministrations. Kossuth projected through his editorials 
an image of a reformed Hungary based on the political 
mission of the lesser nobility and unified by a national 
spirit in which other classes and nationalities would 
accept the leadership of that class. 

Such a program clashed with the fundamental pre- 
mises of Széchenyi. Széchenyi published his attack, 
Kelet Népe, on Kossuth’s editorial agitation in June, 
1841. He attempted to demonstrate that it would 
create class antagonism in Hungary, produce a con- 
flict between the diverse nationalities of the Empire, 
and thus lead the Hungarian reform movement to 
disaster." Regarding the social clash, Széchenyi 
asserted that Kossuth’s attack on the magnates en- 
couraged the popular belief that the limitation of their 
property would diminish economic misery. Széchenyi 
argued that such rhetoric damaged one of the most 
essential instruments of reform, the right of individual 
landownership and the encouragement of the agricul- 
tural, commercial, and industrial development of Hun- 
gary. Széchenyi also censured Kossuth’s dramatiza- 
tion of existing social and political evils. Such an 
agitation, in the view of Széchenyi, would incite public 
opinion toward a revolutionary course of action and 
would undermine the possibility of peaceful reform. 
Széchenyi stressed particularly that the Hungarian 
public was already sufficiently aroused and that the 
great need of the hour was the formulation of specific 
reforms which could initiate the transformation of 
Hungary. Furthermore, Hungarian reform could be 
carried out only if all the constituent social, political, 
and national elements of Hungary participated in it. 


30 Kelet Népe (Pest, 1841). Kalman Szily, 
Széchenyi István Munkát (2v. Budapest, 1905) 2. 
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Kossuth’s program was founded, in his view, on an 
incitement of classes and nationalities against each 
other and it would necessarily lead to a social conflagra- 
tion. 

Széchenyi's second argument was that Kossuth was 
leading the Hungarian reform movement to a clash 
with the non-Magyar nationalities. Such a clash would 
precipitate a racial civil war and destroy the possibility 
of a reformed Hungary. Széchenyi criticized Kossuth 
for advocating the forcible adoption of the Magyar 
language by all nationalities in schools, churches, and 
public life. Instead of creating divisions between 
nationalities, he asserted, Hungarian reformers should 
advance the cultural and economic development of all 
nationalities. Magyarization contradicted such an ob- 
jective because it sought to place the interests of one 
linguistic group before all others. Hence Széchenyi’s 
seemingly paradoxical statement which prophesied an 
important aspect of the future of Hungary: “Magyar- 
ization stands contradictory to economic advancement 
and particularly to the progress of the arts, of learning 
and of the constitution.” ?! 

Széchenyi’s solution to the complex nationality issue 
was that the Hungarian reform movement should make 
a special effort to conciliate the German, Rumanian, and 
Slav nationalities of Hungary by accepting them as 
equal political partners and by giving special con- 
sideration to their national, cultural, and political 
aspirations. In recognizing the nationality issue as an 
important aspect of Hungarian reform, Széchenyi, 
virtually alone among Hungarian liberals, foresaw the 
great dangers which lay concealed behind this explosive 
doctrine. He realized that the employment of coercion 
in matters affecting nationality rights would endanger 
not only Hungary but also the existence of the Habs- 
burg Empire. He feared class conflict and social re- 
volution for the same reason. Both would call into 
question the internal stability of the empire and en- 
danger its existence as a unified political entity. 

Széchenyi’s attack on Kossuth met with almost 
unanimous disapproval in Hungary. Eötvös wrote one 
of the best reasoned arguments against Széchenyi in his 
pamphlet, Kelet Népe és Pesti Hirlap, published in 
1841. This deserves particular attention because it 
states the young liberal’s first explicit view of Hun- 
garian reform. He attempted to resolve in particular 
the dilemma that he had created for himself in his 
essay on Ireland and with which Széchenyi was also 
concerned: how was social reform in Hungary possible 
without a social upheaval? His formulation of an 
answer to that question also explains his initial political 
relationship to Széchenyi and Kossuth. 

Eotvos defended not so much Kossuth's agitation in 
Pesti Hirlap, as the necessity of beginning the process 
of reform. The most important issue that he raised in 
regard to reform politics was the relationship of educa- 
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tion to the social and political reforms needed in Hun- 
gary. In contrast to Széchenyi, who had expressed 
doubts concerning the advisability of expanding educa- 
tion before a corresponding economic and social pro- 
gress had been attained, Eötvös argued that education 
was the prerequisite for the exercise of rights of citizen- 
ship and for the possibility of carrying out social re- 
forms peacefully. He conceived of cultural and intel- 
lectual progress as the means of inculcating public re- 
spect for human dignity and of a commitment to help 
preserve the rights of others. In his view, the ex- 
tension of education would bring about an understand- 
ing of the protection of human rights as the founda- 
tion of a free society. Despotic and absolutist govern- 
ments stifled education precisely because it endangered 
the security of the established order. Eötvös thus 
connected cultural development with the social and 
political recognition of human rights. Such a recogni- 
tion would make possible a peaceful reform of society 
and avert a violent social upheaval. Revolution, on 
the other hand, would occur in those societies which 
recognized only the power of physical compulsion. He 
concluded therefore that the major condition for a 
peaceful reform without class warfare in Hungary was 
the rapid advancement of education, conceived as a 
growing popular awareness of human dignity. This 
conclusion was to inspire Eótvos's reform activity in 
two important spheres of public life. His advocacy of a 
representative government in the 1840's to be achieved 
through the weakening of the feudal county system, was 
accompanied by a vigorous campaign of public enlighten- 
ment in the form of editorials, political essays, and two 
social novels. Another application of his argument 
was his pioneering role in the foundation of a modern- 
ized Hungarian school system in the 1860's, which he 
also considered an important program of peaceful 
social reform. 

Though Eotvos defended intellectual awareness as an 
essential ingredient of reform discussions, he countered 
Széchenyi’s argument that it was wrong to follow the 
dictates of the heart in the pursuit of a better society. 
Széchenyi had argued in his attack of Kossuth’s 
politics that the principles of cool reason and rational 
calculation should alone be consulted in proposing and 
propagating reforms. Eötvös held the view that reason 
has not resolved the conditions of human poverty and 
misery. It was not so much "the cold calculations of 
reason" that would lead man to a better life, but "that 
form of Christian love which binds millions into a 
great family." ?? The growth of proletarian misery 
in England was to Eótvós an obvious example of reason 
or more precisely of selfishness. Such conditions could 
be corrected not by a politics of reason, but by "that 
love of one's neighbor, which our religion teaches, that 
fundamental moral feeling which does not calculate but 
transcends one's selfishness and instructs us to ignore 
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our own interests when we are coníronted by the 
sufferings of others." *? In this explanation of his 
politics of the "heart" Eötvös expounded his motivation 
to act for the reform of Hungarian society. That 
resolution was not based on a rational decision, but 
arose from his personal experience of human injustices 
in Hungarian society. He was moved to correct those 
injustices by a spontaneous human compassion. Here 
can be seen the differing approach to political action 
between Széchenyi and Eötvös. While Széchenyi was 
predominantly influenced by the example of English 
economic progress and the utilitarian philosophy taught 
by Jeremy Bentham, Eötvös belonged to the generation 
which was inspired by the ideal of human compassion 
as the fundamental motive of personal and public deeds. 
Eotvos’s Romanticist faith in the possibility of human 
idealism was founded therefore, as we saw earlier, on a 
deep personal awareness of individual suffering and 
social unhappiness. Eötvös also alluded subtly to his 
differences with Kossuth's politics. He approved of 
the practice of appealing to the human sympathy of the 
public for social injustices, but he condemned the 
incitement of public passions as dangerous. His dis- 
tinction between these different aspects of the politics 
of the "heart" suggests an indirect friendly warning to 
Pesti Hirlap that political incitement ought to be 
avoided.** In his pamphlet Eötvös defended Kossuth 
against the charge that he had tried to appeal to public 
passions and he endorsed the editorial discussion of 
social issues as motivated by the desire to correct 
social evils. Yet, in Eótvós's correspondence a some- 
what different view of Kossuth is expressed. In a 
letter to Szalay dating from 1841 Eötvös expressed 
reservations on the aggressive tone of Kossuth’s 
editorials. He commented especially on Kossuth s 
negative effect on the Hungarian magnates, who would 
probably be alienated from the movement for reform 
as a result of Kossuth’s editorials.?? In the same letter 
Eotvos also explained why he would continue to sup- 
port Pesti Hirlap, even though he did not fully agree 
with its polemics. The journal’s chief merit in his 
view was that it focused public attention on the need 
of reforming Hungarian society and as long as it con- 
tnued to perform that public service he would not 
criticize it publicly. These remarks demonstrate 
Eotvos’s endorsement of Pest; Hirlap as an effective 
public influence for the discussion of reform politics, 
yet they also suggest that as early as 1841 he did not 
fully agree with the means and specific programs 
advocated by Kossuth. 

Eötvös was particularly anxious to refute the charge 
of Széchenyi that Pest? Hirlap harmed the cause of re- 
form when it discussed the social evils of Hungarian 
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society and proposed remedies for them. His motive 
in refuting this charge was related to his belief that the 
discussion of reform measures was important, but more 
specifically to the distinctive position of Pesti Hirlap 
in Hungarian politics as the only existing instrument 
of the discussion of reforms. Eotvos’s defense of Pesti 
Hirlap was most effective when he developed his ideas 
on the need for a public discussion of reforms and this 
aspect of his pamphlet can be characterized as his 
genuine endorsement of Kossuth's politics. He de- 
fended for example prison reform as a significant step 
toward a liberal society. Prisons were necessary as a 
protection of society against crime, but there was also 
a need to respect the human dignity of the criminal even 
while he was imprisoned. Imprisonment must not be 
construed as vengeance, but as a form of deterence to 
the criminal. It should also make possible the re- 
habilitation of the offender and encourage him to as- 
sume the duties of citizenship. Eötvös also defended 
Kossuth against the charge that he had exaggerated the 
extent of poverty in Hungary. He argued that poverty 
was widespread in Hungary, that the Hungarian 
nobility was not sufficiently aware of it and that 
Kossuth's emphasis on hunger and economic misery 
was not an attack on the propertied classes, but a 
desirable appeal for the resolution of this public need.?9 

Paradoxically, Eötvös defended Kossuth on two 
public issues in 1841 which would constitute the 
principal cause of their political disagreement a few 
years afterwards. These were the question of county 
rights and nationality policy. On the first question, 
Eötvös endorsed Kossuth's criticism of administrative 
abuse in the counties and asserted that such a criticism 
was one of the most beneficial services of Pest; Hirlap 
for the cause of reform. But Eötvös also elaborated 
here a critique of the county system which would form 
the premise of his public attack on the county structure 
in 1844. Thus already in this pamphlet of 1841 
Eotvos’s fundamental disagreement with Kossuth’s 
prescription of reform can be observed. Mention of 
this argument seems of interest because it confirms the 
testimony of Eotvos’s letter cited above, in which he 
alluded to his disagreements with Kossuth’s polemics. 
In discussing the county system Eötvös emphasized in 
this pamphlet the serious personal, financial, and poli- 
tical abuses that were practiced in the county admin- 
istrations. These abuses were made possible, in his 
view, because the officials of county administrations 
were accountable to no public or legal authority. As 
long as the county system made possible such an 
exercise of arbitrary power, individual rights would 
be violated and immense social injustices would pre- 
vail. Eotvos formulated this critique of the county 
system under the suggestive influence of Sismondi and 
Tocqueville, two European contemporary liberals who 
defined the requirements of a free society in ways that 
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Eötvös found especially attractive. His debt to both 
men can be observed best in his comments on the 
county system in his pamphlet of 1841: 


Among all those temptations which corrupt human virtue, 
the most dangerous is that of power. He who is account- 
able to no one for his deeds, who is independent of all 
higher authority, who sees no one who could call into 
question his actions, can easily be led to act arbitrarily 
even if he is free of selfishness and of the passion for ac- 
quisition. When the executives of the law are in such a 
situation, there can be no doubt, regardless of the purity 
of their character, that there will be those individuals who 
will commit the most illegal extortions under the guise of 
legality. Absolute power, free of all supervision and ac- 
countability, can never be compatible with civil liberty. 
Whether exercised by one or many, by the nation or several 
counties, it will always lead to oppression.37 


Eotvos’s treatment of nationality problems contrasted 
sharply with his perceptive discussion of the county 
system. He endorsed Széchenyi’s position that the 
Magyar language should not be imposed forcibly, but 
beyond that general statement he said very little. He 
defended, at the same time, Kossuth against the charge 
that he had advocated an imprudent policy and con- 
tended that Pesti Hirlap had displayed in fact more 
sympathy toward the non-Magyar peoples of Hungary 
than other journals. It may be noted in connection 
with this defense of Kossuth that Eótvós's statement 
was factually correct in 1841 since Kossuth’s editorials 
advocating strong measures of Magyarization did not 
appear until mid-1842.°° Yet there was a more funda- 
mental reason for Ectvos’s endorsement of Kossuth on 
nationality rights in 1841. At this time, when only the 
nobility exercised political rights, Eötvös and the young 
liberals of his generation did not understand how deeply 
subsequent conflicts over nationality would affect the 
security of the liberal world that they aspired to pre- 
pare. To Eotvós and his associates the cultural and 
political renewal of Hungary was the primary condi- 
tion for a liberal society. They had strongly identified 
themselves with the movements which had prepared 
the Hungarian national revival. Eotvos had been 
personally associated with Kazinczy's language reform, 
the literary movements of the 1830's and the patriotism 
of Kölcsey, all of which strengthened his commitment 
to the Hungarian cultural renaissance. Furthermore, 
Eötvös believed that the first task of Hungarian liberal- 
ism was to introduce into Hungary the intellectual 
standards and social advancements of Western 
European society. He attached particular significance 
to the improvement of Hungarian intellectual life as an 


37 Ibid. 11: pp. 73-74. 

38 Kossuth's formulation of Magyar linguistic nationalism 
was presented in Pest; Hirlap from 1842 on, when the Illyrian 
movement in Croatia gained political momentum. Széchenyi’s 
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The best scholarly treatment of Kossuth's national program 
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effective device for assuring to the Hungarian nation- 
ality a secure position against the growth of Slav 
national movements. But such a position could only 
be attained, in Eótvós's view, by a program of reform 
which instituted universal education and enfranchised 
all classes of Hungary. In 1841 Eótvós's specific re- 
form proposals were not yet defined, and the future 
differences between him and Kossuth on the resolution 
of nationality rights did not yet become apparent. For 
that reason Eötvös agreed with Kossuth in 1841 that 
the propagation of the Hungarian language, literature, 
and intellectual culture was desirable. At the same 
time, he did not disagree with Széchenyi on the avoid- 
ance of compulsion in nationality rights, but neverthe- 
less upheld the primacy of a well developed Hungarian 
intellectual life as the foundation for the social develop- 
ment and national unity of Hungary. 

Eotvos s pamphlet of 1841 displays the author's en- 
dorsement of Kossuth as a representative of Hungarian 
reform initiatives, yet it also outlines a conception of 
reform which differed from the premises of Kossuth as 
well as of Széchenyi. Eötvös agreed with Széchenyi 
that cultural and economic initiatives were essential, 
but he did not regard them adequate for the attain- 
ment of a liberal society. Eötvös argued that in addi- 
tion to these initiatives, fundamental reforms of Hun- 
garian society, were equally imperative. Furthermore, 
he believed that a free public discussion of the means 
and procedures of these reforms should take place. 
Széchenyi feared such a discussion because he saw in 
it the occasion of serious dissensions between con- 
servatives and reformers, while Eötvös welcomed it 
as the most effective way of an alignment of political 
parties which would define their positions of reform.*® 

Fotvos’s relationship to Kossuth in 1841 was much 
more ambiguous. He defended Kossuth in public be- 
cause the tenor of his articles in Pesti Hirlap favored 
the momentum of reform initiatives. Nevertheless, 
the origins of their subsequent disagreement concern- 
ing the specific meaning and methods of reform can be 
detected in Eotvos’s discussion of the county system. 
Though he would continue to support Kossuth politic- 
ally, his critique of the county system and his advocacy 
of a central Hungarian parliament with supreme legisla- 
tive authority would give rise to a serious public rift 
between their respective positions. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of his two poli- 
tical essays Eötvös participated in the political dis- 
cussions of the Diet in 1839-1840. As a member of 
the upper chamber, he joined the small but influential 
circle of liberal magnates, led by Count Louis Batthy- 
ány and Count László Teleki. In part because of the 
growing influence of this liberal circle, the session of 
1839-1840 adopted modest though significant reforms 
affecting the position of the serfs, the civil rights of the 


39 Eötvös stated this important view in his letter to Szalay, 
February 6, 1841, Nizsalovszky and Lukácsy, 1967 : pp. 123-124. 
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Jews, the use of the Magyar language, and the prepara- 
tion of a modern penal code. 

After the session, both Eötvös and Szalay partici- 
pated in the parliamentary committee commissioned to 
prepare a new penal code. The committee hearings 
from December, 1841, to August, 1842, acquainted 
Eötvös and Szalay with the difficulties of enacting even 
limited reforms under the existing Hungarian political 
structure and contributed significantly to their advocacy 
of a general legal and political reform which they 
would announce at the next Diet in 1843. Chaired by 


Francis Deak, one of the best legal minds of Hungary, 


the committee examined several Western European 
codes including the Napoleonic and German models as 
guidelines for the reformed Hungarian code and judicial 
process. Szalay exerted a particularly important in- 
fluence in the discussions. Before the committee hear- 
ings he had made a study of Western European judicial 
procedures and published his findings and recommenda- 
tions in a documented treatise of 1841.4° This study 
served as the guideline of the proposals respecting 
judicial procedures. 

Szalay’s legal studies for the preparation of his 
treatise and his important role in the drafting of the 
reform of the Hungarian judicial procedure raised for 
the two young liberals the dilemma that without a 
constitutional and political reform even legal reforms 
could not be carried out effectively. This realization 
persuaded Szalay to announce in the Diet of 1843 the 
centralist reform plan calling for the transformation of 
the Diet into a national Hungarian Parliament with 
powers to implement broad political and social 
reforms.*? 


4. EOTVOS’S SOCIAL AND PERSONAL 
PORTRAIT IN THE 1840'S 


At the time Eotvos entered Hungarian national 
politics several changes occurred in his personal life 
which had an important bearing on his future political 
role. One of these was the loss of the Eötvös family 
estate in 1841. As a result of the extensive financial 
commitments of his father and of the restricted credit 
policies of Austrian banks in 1841, the family could 
not meet the debts incurred by the expenditures for 
the estate at Ercsi, inherited from Eotvos’s maternal 
grandfather. The young Eötvös refused the sugges- 
tions of the family banker to retain the estate by 
devious credit maneuvers. Because of disagreements 
with his father over this matter he renounced his rights 
to the family estate. He left his father’s household 
and moved to the apartment of his friend August Tre- 
From this time on Eotvos remained a 


40 László Szalay, A büntető eljárásról, különös tekintettel az 
esküdtszékre (Pest, 1841). 

41A confirmation of this position can be found in Ferenc 
Pulszky, Életem és korom (2 v., Budapest, 1958) 1: pp. 184- 
188, and in Zoltán Ferenczi, Báró Eötvös József (Budapest, 
1903), pp. 102-105. | 
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titled nobleman only by name. He earned his living 
from writings and public service, thereby assuming the 
position. of an independent litterateur and political 
writer. His new status undoubtedly strengthened his 
personal independence with respect to political pursuits. 
Yet it involved a momentous personal change requiring 
the loosening of family ties which remained important 
to him even now. He was also affected deeply by the 
humiliation his family suffered in 1841 and as his 
correspondence suggests he was steered toward a public 
career in part by the hope of rectifying the family re- 
putation. In a rarely informative personal testimony, 
in hisletter of August 25, 1861, to Mrs. Sándor Vachott, 
Eötvös recalled this critica! year: "At the time of my 
father’s misfortune . . . I wanted to come to terms with 
fate: to restore our family reputation which had been 
injured, and now I must pay the price [i.e., continue in 
public life]." +? 

Eotvos’s separation from his family raises the ques- 
tion how his political status can best be defined after 
1841. He belonged neither to the magnates nor to the 
lesser nobility. In fact he was one of those noblemen 
who assimilated into the urban intelligentsia. He lived 
after 1841 in Pest and Buda in modest circumstances. 
Nevertheless, Eótvós cannot simply be characterized 
as a middle-class intellectual. He made his intellectual 
and political reputation in the 1840's as the leader of a 
small circle of liberal reformers and as one of the 
founders of the Hungarian social novel. His political 
treatises of the 1850's established his reputation as 
a noted political critic also in Austria and Germany. 
These intellectual achievements and his personal associ- 
tion with leading members of the Hungarian intellectual 
and professional elite in Buda and Pest explain his 
respected and prominent public role in Hungary. In his 
various public posts he practiced a rare ideal of per- 
sonal integrity and political honesty which raised him 
above many contemporary political leaders. Yet these 
qualities also reinforced his considerable political isola- 
tion in public life. Lacking an influential political 
constituency, widely criticized for his social and political 
critique of Hungarian institutions, Eötvös remained 
nevertheless one of the most respected public figures to 
the end of his life. This paradox can be explained in 
part only if one considers his substantial literary, in- 
tellectual, and political services to the Hungarian re- 
vival in the 1840's. 

In 1842 another important personal event took place. 
This was his marriage to Agnes Rosty, the daughter of 
a liberally inclined nobleman of southern Hungary. 
The marriage proved to be a very happy one. It was 
a source of enduring consolation to Eötvös that he 
could find peace and love in the family circle through- 
out his life. Particularly in the last decade of his life 
after 1861, when he was personally and politically dis- 


42 Eötvös to Mrs. Sándor Vachott, August 25, 1861. OSK, 
Eotvos’s correspondence with Mrs. Sandor Vachott, No. 11. 
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Fic. 4. Joseph Eötvös in the 1840's. 


couraged, he found in his devoted wife, his son and 
three daughters the moral support he needed for the 
strenuous political struggles of that era. His marriage 
also brought him in touch with members of the lesser 
nobility who supported his reform plans. One of these 
was Albert Rosty, his father-in-law. It also strength- 
ened his personal friendship with August Trefort, who 
later became his brother-in-law and remained his politi- 
cal ally in his lifetime. The charm and hospitality of 
his wife made the Eötvös household a favorite meeting 
place of Hungarian reformers particularly during the 
Diet of 1843, the time when Eötvös and Szalay first 
proposed their plans for the political and constitutional 
reform of Hungary. One of his associates portrayed 
his family life at that time: 


He spent most of his time in the study of their simply 
furnished lodging, while his young wife was occupied with 
household chores or played the piano. In the evening his 
close friends gathered: László Szalay, solemn yet per- 
sonable, August Trefort, his loyal associate to the end of 
his life, Count László Serényi, his boyhood friend, and 
other literary friends and associates who had come from 
Pest.*? 


43 Menyhért Lónyay, "Néhai Báró Eötvös József akadémiai 
elnök emlékezete" 4 Magyar Tudományos Akadémia 
Évkónyvei 13, 6 (1837) : pp. 8-9. 
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Eotvos's life style and personality also provide signi- 
ficant clues to his public life. Eötvös took great pains 
throughout his public life to shield his personal associa- 
tions from public view and public discussion. He also 
avoided at all times personal controversies even though 
he was deeply involved in bitter debates over public 
issues. He observed the same practice in his political 
and literary publications. In these also he avoided 
references to his personal history. In a letter late in 
life he made it quite clear that this concern for privacy 
had been one of his most important personal attributes 
and that he considered it an improper intrusion to in- 
quire into the intimacies of an author's or statesman's 
life. He gave the following justification of his view 
to Ferenc Toldy, a noted literary scholar, who had 
asked for biographical information: 


I regret that I cannot satisfy the request, not only be- 
cause I have no time, but also because it contradicts my 
convictions. I wish that the public and I would never 
have become acquainted. But since I had committed the 
indiscretion of having published almost twenty volumes, I 
do not desire to make the relationship more intimate. 
There is sufficient material concerning which malevolent 
or benevolent critics can exercise their wit; the public, 
however, has no right to inquire how the works were 
conceived nor how I arrived at my convictions.** 


Eotvos's reluctance to publicize his personal con- 
cerns suggests an important aspect of his personal life. 
An extremely sensitive personality, he attached extra- 
ordinary value to the sanctity of his inner life. It was 
the source of those feelings, aspirations and motives 
which sustained him in the struggles of politics and 
provided him with a sense of justification for his com- 
mitments. It was also the center of those associations 
of friendship, love, and family circle which gave to 
Eötvös solace and personal faith in critical times. His 
deep respect for these personal associations and his 
desire to retain them as a sanctuary beyond the battles 
of the world explain his aversion to personal publicity. 
We can also point to a specific conception of public 
service as an equally persuasive justification for such an 
attitude. Eötvös had entered political life out of a 
deep sense of personal responsibility for the betterment 
of Hungarian society. In his eyes, therefore, his per- 
sonal contribution to politics was valuable not as an 
individual act, but only in so far as it brought about 
a more enlightened social order. He considered his 
personal advocacy of importance only because it was 
a beneficial influence for the advancement of liberal 
society in Hungary. This point of view is illustrated 
strikingly in his conversation with a journalist in 1870. 
Eötvös considered the Primary Education Act of 1868, 
which he had drafted and steered through the Hun- 
garian Parliament, to be the foundation of a magnificant 
structure which would be completed only long after his 
death. When that time came, he added, both the 


44 Eötvös to Ferenc Toldy, December 8, 1870, MTA-MS, 
*Magyar Irodalmi Levelezés," IV, 106, No. 166. 
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foundation and the stonemason responsible for it would 
be forgotten and only the finished structure would be 
known to posterity.* 

Such a view of public service determined Eotvos's 
political style in Hungarian public life. Since he acted 
in public affairs in order to discharge a personal and 
civic obligation, he felt obliged to advocate policies 
which he believed to be beneficial to the public interest 
even though they were unpopular. He believed that 
he could best fulfill his public role if he judged public 
questions without reference to personal advantages of 
his associates or opponents, but advocated policies 
which reflected his disinterested, personal judgment. 
Eotvós's political activities are characterized by a rigor- 
ous examination of political issues and an attempt to 
consider the course of Hungarian affairs from the point 
of view of European political and social currents. These 
qualities make him attractive as a representative of 
Hungarian liberal aspirations, but they also explain his 
isolation and lack of effective political influence in Hun- 
gary. A liberal writer of the twentieth century con- 
firms such an interpretation of Eotvos’s intellectual and 
political style: 


He was the first Hungarian thinker . . . as Széchenyi 
was the first Hungarian to act... . He contributed most of 
the ideas to the political transformation of the 1840's . . . 
Eötvös generated the thoughts of his generation. Nothing 
is more characteristic than that his thoughts which seemed 
at first foreign, premature, untimely very soon became 
practical and were realized. Eötvös, the Utopian, proved 
to be the truly practical thinker and he, the contemplator 
and student of European examples, understood first the 
needs of Hungarian life.*9 


This personal portrait of EotvOs is confirmed in a 
characterization which depicts him as a prominent 
liberal in the Hungarian Diet of the 1840’s. His 
political and intellectual traits are complemented 
graphically in the following contemporary impression: 


Usually a pale young man rose to speak on the most im- 
portant questions from the side of Batthyány: of small 
stature, his faint colored face of delicate lines was lighted 
by enthusiastic deep eyes and a bitter smile appeared at 
times on his lips. Suffering and contemplation had left 
traces of sadness and earnestness on this face. His voice 
was resonant and deep; usually he spoke excitedly and 
nervously; because he did not prepare his speeches, he 
hardly even thought them out, but merely noted the 
theme and principles of his remarks. He relied on the 
influences of the moment and on his own mood which in- 
spired both the speaker and the audience. . . . His words 
did not inflame, but no one could better persuade his 
audience. He never spoke without illuminating an issue 
or introducing new ideas. There was hardly a question 
which he did not know thoroughly, since he had written 
studies or articles on virtually ah aspects of reform.*? 


45 Imre Halász, Egy letünt nemzedék (Budapest, 1911), p. 
327. 

46 Aladár Schöpflin, “Eötvös,” Nyugat 6, 10 (1913) : p.. 728. 

47 Géza Voinovich, B. Eötvös József (Budapest, 1904), pp. 
247-248. 
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5. THE CENTRALIST PROGRAM, 1843-1846 


In the years after the Diet of 1839-1840 the great 
question of Hungarian politics was how the first steps 
of Hungarian reform should be carried out. Un- 
fortunately, these years witnessed, instead of reform 
actions, the development of a growing rift between the 
two advocates of reform, Kossuth and Széchenyi. 
Széchenyi’s pamphlet of 1841 was merely the first act 
in this political controversy which continued until the 
Revolution of 1848. Its effect was to strengthen 
Kossuth's political position and to call into question 
Széchenyi’s political influence in Hungary. Another 
polemic in 1842-1843 reinforced even more the politi- 
cal strength of Kossuth over Széchenyi. In an address 
before the Hungarian Academy of Sciences in Novem- 
ber, 1842, Széchenyi condemned Pest; Hirlap for 
advocating the forcible spread of the Magyar language 
in non-Magyar schools and thus provoking the justified 
accusation that Hungarians oppressed the languages of 
other nationalities. Kossuth, supported overwhelmingly 
by the spokesmen of the lesser nobility, called Széc- 
henyi's critique a personal polemic and an endorsement 
of extremist Slav agitation. The result was that now 
Széchenyi was viewed by Hungarian national opinion 
as a public critic of the Hungarian movement of nation- 
ality and as an unwitting ally of hostile political forces 
which strove to destroy the Hungarian revival.*? 

In 1843 the question of reform again became the 
most prominent public issue. In the discussions of this 
year it became clear that neither Kossuth nor Széchenyi 
was able to make significant progress against the mass- 
ive noble resistance to even very modest changes. Be- 
fore the meeting of the Diet of 1843, Kossuth proposed 
the adoption of a tax on each noble household which 
would be used to pay the share of the nobility for the 
upkeep of the county assemblies, an expense which the 
non-nobles had paid exclusively as the domestic tax. 
This plan aroused a storm of violent opposition in the 
county assemblies, causing disturbances and mob actions 
resulting in death and physical violence. The majority 
of the counties rejected the proposal and instructed 
their representatives to the Diet to vote against it.* 
At this point Széchenyi proposed an alternative solu- 
tion. He suggested the adoption of a very small tax 
on all noble estates to be used for the national economic 
development of Hungary by reclaiming swamps, build- 
ing roads, and improving agricultural techniques. 
Kossuth agreed to support the proposal of his opponent. 
The Diet of 1843-1844 rejected both plans and in addi- 
tion it defeated a number of other measures as well. 
It voted down the proposal on a modern penal code, 
prepared by the committee of Francis Deak, and a bill 
on extending parliamentary representation to the 
urban middle class. It sanctioned two principal mea- 


48 For details of this controversy, cf. Barany, 1968: pp. 
404-414. 
49 Kosary, 1946: pp. 281-282. 
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sures which constituted the last reforms before the 
Revolution of 1848: the right to hold public office and 
to own land was extended to non-nobles. 

Under these critical circumstances another reform 
proposal was announced at the Diet of 1843-1844 by 
László Szalay. Representing the small town of Kor- 
pona (Krupina), Szalay addressed the lower chamber 
on September 27, 1843, and outlined a program of 
political and constitutional reform for Hungary which 
would begin with the extension of legislative rights to 
the Hungarian towns in the Diet. Szalay pointed out 
that the representation of the towns was the first step 
toward the transformation of the Hungarian Diet into 
a national legislature representative of all classes. By 
admitting the urban class into the Diet, Szalay argued, 
a new political and social element would receive legisla- 
tive rights and he expressed the hope that this class 
would defend in the Diet the interests of the disfran- 
chised non-noble classes. Szalay also alluded in his 
address to the critical view that he and his associates 
held of the county system as an instrument of reforms. 
Though he admitted that the counties had helped pre- 
serve the feudal constitution in the past, he asserted 
that in the future they could not serve as the founda- 
tion of a liberal Hungary. Instead, all efforts must 
now be directed toward "the day when the parliament 
shall truly represent the whole nation and when we shall 
see no longer estates and orders, counties and cities 
there, but the representatives of one nation.” 5° 

Szalay s address was the first public statement of the 
centralist program of reform that Eötvös, Szalay, and 
their associates, August Trefort, Móric Lukács, and 
Zsigmond Kemény, presented to the Hungarian public 
from 1843 on. The origins of this program can be 
found in the premise that led Szalay to publish his re- 
view of 1840, Budapesti Szemle, where he argued that 
Hungarian legal and constitutional institutions must 
be reformed before other changes could be introduced. 
The preparation of a Hungarian penal code in 1841- 
1842 reinforced that premise because the discussions 
relating to it illustrated to Szalay and Eötvös that, 
without a constitution providing for equality of rights, 
no equitable judicial system could be founded. The 
failure of Kossuth and Széchenyi in 1843 to carry even 
a relatively minor tax measure through the counties 
demonstrated to the centralist reformers the hopeless- 
ness of a major reform while the counties could veto 
reforms proposed in the Diet. Thus the critique of the 
county system and the proposal of a representative 
parliament as the instrument of reforms arose not 
because of a theoretical attachment to new institutions, 
but was the result of the repeated failures of the feudal 
constitution to prove its uses for reforms.  Eótvóos's 
comments during the Diet of 1843-1844 confirm 
especially this reality : 


50 Quoted in Eötvöss address on Szalay before the Hun- 
garian Academy, December 11, 1865, Works 8: p. 192. 
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The cause lies . . . in that . . we have in place of one 
legislature fifty-two legislatures, each of which follows a 
separate road and that we have no place where the unified 
feeling of the nation could express itself freely, where its 
interests could be truly represented. Responsible 
government and legislative centralization—these are the 
greatest needs of the nation, these alone can safeguard the 
constitutional progress of Hungary.?! 


The centralist program of reform was presented to 
the Hungarian public from July, 1844, to December, 
1845, in the influential journal of Kossuth, Pesti Hirlap. 
Because of a disagreement between Kossuth and his pub- 
lisher, Kossuth resigned his editorial duties from June, 
1844 on. It has since come to light that this disagree- 
ment was provoked expressly on the instructions of the 
Habsburg government, which wanted to  deprive 
Kossuth of his editorial position. Kossuth was un- 
aware of this governmental intention at the time, but 
subsequently it became public knowledge. After 
Kossuth's resignation the publisher offered the journal 
to Szalay, who agreed to edit it in the belief that 
Kossuth would be permitted to issue another paper.?^ 
When Szalay took over Pesti Hirlap in 1844, therefore, 
the principal journal of the Hungarian opposition, 
which had formerly advocated Kossuth's position, be- 
came the exponent of the centralist reform program, 
which disagreed on essential questions with the former 
editor. The new Pesti Hirlap had little in common with 
its predecessor. Instead of Kossuth's rhetorical editorials, 
it published essays on the principles of European con- 
stitutional government and critiques of the county 
system, and outlined the ways in which Hungary could 
establish a central legislature founded on the political 
rights of all classes. Szalay became editor, Eötvös 
wrote the key articles on constitutional questions, while 
Trefort, Lukacs, Kemény, and Csengery discussed 
specific economic, social, and political issues. The new 
editors transformed Pesti Hirlap into an effective plat- 
form for the outspoken critique of existing Hungarian 
institutions and for the elaboration of the principles 
through which they could be transformed. Not sur- 
prisingly, therefore, subscriptions to the new Pesti 
Hirlap declined from the 5,000 under Kossuth to 500.5? 

The premises of reform advocated by the centralists 
were based on their view that the county could not be 
used as an effective means of Hungarian reform and 
that in fact it was an institution which defended the 
privileged status of the nobility against attempts to 
guarantee political and personal rights to the non- 
nobles. Kossuth and the majority of the noble leader- 
ship, including Széchenyi and Deák, although aware of 
the defects of the county, could not accept the strong 
critique of the centralists. Their point of view was 
expressed most articulately by Kossuth, who defended 


51 Quoted in Mihály Horváth, Huszonöt év Magyarország 
történelméből 1823-1848 (3v., Budapest, 1886) 2: p. 466. 

52 Kosáry, 1946: pp. 287-289. 

53 /bid., p. 200. 
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the county as a bulwark of Hungarian self-government 
against Viennese centralism. In the last issue of Pesti 
Hirlap under his editorship he described the county as 
“the most effective instrument for the enjoyment of 
individual liberty, a valuable, dear treasure of our 
nation, never to be exchanged for any European in- 
stitution, for any impractical ideas of professorial 
theorists.” ** The professorial theorists were of course 
none other than the centralists under Eotvos and 
Szalay. The wide divergence between the reform 
politics of Kossuth and Eotvos was founded, therefore, 
on their unquestionably opposing conceptions of the 
county system and its relationship to Hungarian liberal- 
ization. 

Eotvos was the most persistent critic of the county 
system of all the centralist reformers. He criticized 
the county on three major counts. First, it contra- 
dicted the principle of representative government, be- 
cause approximately 95 per cent of the population was 
excluded from any political influence. Secondly, the 
county concentrated legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers in one institution, the county assembly. This 
authority, moreover, was not accountable to any indep- 
dent power. Thirdly, the county disfranchised all non- 
nobles and treated them as virtual outcasts from society. 
The county system was in effect founded on the politi- 
cal power of a privileged class, which refused to re- 
cognize the fundamental human rights of any other 
section of the Hungarian population. This was the 
most important reason why the county could not be 
utilized, in the view of Eötvös, for the building of 
liberal society.®® 

Eotvos saw another fundamental contradiction be- 
tween the county system and liberal reform. He con- 
tended that the very existence of noble political supre- 
macy in the counties made impossible the abolition of 
the feudal social system and the liberation of non-nobles 
from noble subjection. He pointed out for example that 
the tax exemption of the nobility was still defended in 
Hungary because the county administrations, ruled by 
noblemen, had vetoed all proposals for its abolition. 
The counties could block also any reform proposed in 
the Hungarian Diet through their legislative instruc- 
tions to county delegates. He concluded therefore that 
until the county system had been altered sub- 
stantially, no other changes could be carried out. In 
support of this conclusion, Eötvös pointed to the failure 
of the Diet of 1843-1844 to enact a tax assessment on 
the nobility. The county system made possible the 
repudiation of even such a modest step in the direction 


of reform. He commented : 


54 Quoted in Gusztáv Beksics, A magyar doctrinairek (Buda- 
pest, 1882), p. 64. 

55 Eötvös comprehensive program of reform is outlined in 
his pamphlet, Reform (Leipzig, 1846). References will be 
made to the edition published in Works 11. 
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The principle of public taxation was defeated at the last 
Diet. It was defeated against the efforts of the best men of 
this nation. It was defeated while every Hungarian of 
intelligence favored it and even those delegates who 
vetoed it read their instructions with shame. What can be 
the cause of this but the influence that our county struct- 
ure provides for uneducated noble masses over public 
affairs and the necessary consequence that the best mind 
and the most exalted character can be deprived of all 
public influence by clever agitators.?9 


The main proposal of the centralist reform plan was 
that a Hungarian representative assembly must be 
achieved which would exercise supreme legislative 
powers in Hungary. This objective required two im- 
portant changes. In the first place legislative powers 
now exercised by the counties in practice, such as taxa- 
tion, military recruitment, economic policy, must be 
assumed by the central legislature. Secondly, the 
feudal Diet must be transformed into a national as- 
sembly elected by all classes on the basis of an electoral 
law which conferred political rights equally on all per- 
sons. Eötvös specifically demanded an electoral system 
which abolished the political rights of noblemen and 
based voting rights on a property qualification applied 
to each citizen regardless of his class origin. Eötvös 
and his associates saw in such a legislature the best 
means of carrying out further reforms necessary for a 
liberal society. But they also believed that without its 
implementation no other reform could be seriously 
considered. This position explains their strenuous 
attempts to clarify the means of attaining a representa- 
tive Hungarian legislature. It is also the chief reason 
why they did not discuss any other reforms, such as 
peasant emancipation and land reforms, until their first 
objective of a representative legislature had been at- 
tained. Their experiences with the existing county 
system persuaded them that the specific social and 
political reforms needed in Hungary ought not to be 
instituted until a constitutional and political system 
based on a representative legislature and a responsible 
executive had been established. 

Eötvös saw the first significant step toward the at- 
tainment of a central legislature representative of all 
classes in the extension of parliamentary representation 
to the towns in the Diet. From September, 1843, on, 
when Szalay first announced the centralist program, 
until the Revolution of 1848 this objective remained the 
most important immediate program of the centralists. 
Eötvös proposed that the towns should receive an equi- 
table representation in the Diet. Furthermore, they 
should exercise their vote in the Diet without being 
bound by legislative instructions from their consti- 
tuents." Eötvös argued that, once the delegates of the 
towns voted without instructions, the Diet would abo- 
lish all legislative instructions of the members of the 


56 /bid. 11: p. 193. 
57 Ibid. 11: pp. 291-292. Eötvös outlined this plan in two 
speeches at the Diet on March 26, 1844. Works 9: pp. 201-213. 
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Diet. As a result, the Diet would be able to assume 
considerable legislative independence from the counties 
and could enact other reforms as well. Eötvös re- 
garded the representative rights of the towns important 
for several other reasons. He hoped that their influence 
on the Diet would strengthen the reform party against 
the conservative views of the nobility. He was also 
interested in giving political recognition to the urban 
intellectuals, professionals, and merchants as a social 
element which would diminish class distinctions be- 
tween the nobility and non-nobles. 

The second major element of Eotvos’s program was 
the establishment of a constitutional executive, re- 
sponsible to the representative legislature, which would 
assume control over all administrative powers in Hun- 
gary. This executive came to be referred to as the 
ministry responsible to the representative assembly. 
In his pamphlet, Reform, Eötvös had stated that a 
constitutional system must have two prerequisites. 
First, there must be an independent legislature with 
supreme legislative powers. Secondly, there must be an 
"executive power subject to the legislature in such a 
way that it is incapable of frustrating the policy of the 
legislative power either through action or omission." °° 
This was Eotvos’s concept of responsibility. The 
proposed executive would take over jurisdiction over 
areas which had belonged formerly to the counties. It 
would become the chief executive authority in Hungary, 
but it would be directly responsible to the national 
assembly. 

Eötvös failed to propose solutions for two urgent 
issues of the time: the question of nationality rights 
and Hungary's relations with the Habsburg govern- 
ment. The most serious weakness of the centralist 
program was unquestionably its failure to give ade- 
quate consideration to these two unavoidable urgencies, 
for without their settlement the liberal reforms of 
Eötvös could not be guaranteed. Eötvös himself re- 
cognized this reality when he treated in a general way 
the future relationship of a modernized Hungary to 
the Habsburg monarchy. In his pamphlet, Reform, he 
emphasized that Hungary must accept her political 
connections with the empire, but he also required that 
the Hungarian right to self-government must be re- 
spected. He considered the attachment of Hungary to 
the Habsburg Monarchy a necessary and beneficial 
reality both for Hungary and the Habsburg domain as 
a whole. For that reason, he favored a settlement 
which would also guarantee the autonomy of all other 
peoples within the Habsburg state. 

Eötvös believed that the first step toward this dis- 
tant goal was the introduction of constitutional govern- 
ment and the abolition of feudalism in all parts of the 
monarchy. For only between emancipated peoples was 
it possible to establish voluntary political cooperation, 
He argued, there- 
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fore, that the reformation of Hungary in accordance 
with the centralist program would initiate a process of 
liberal transformation which the other peoples and 
governments of the empire would adopt. He regarded 
especially the proposal for a Hungarian executive, 
responsible to parliament, as an important political in- 
strument for the establishment of a cooperative relation- 
ship between Hungary and the other parts of the 
monarchy. He believed that similar constitutional 
authorities would also be set up in the non-Hungarian 
lands, with which the Hungarian constitutional execu- 
tive ought to negotiate the mechanism for a recon- 
structed Austrian state guaranteeing constitutional and 
national freedoms to its inhabitants. Unfortunately, 
Eötvös failed to indicate the details of such a political 
arrangement. But even if he had done so, its realiza- 
tion in 1844 was clearly improbable in view of the 
opposition of the Hungarian ruling classes as well as 
of the Viennese government to such momentous changes. 
The principal import of Eotvos’s arguments was never- 
theless unmistakable. He argued that a constitutional 
structure of government in Hungary would be a reli- 
able guarantee of Hungary's loyalty to the Habsburg 
Empire and that the establishment of similar govern- 
mental structures throughout the empire would facili- 
tate the resolution of nationality and political conflicts 
in a peaceful manner. 

On the other important issue, the resolution of 
nationality conflicts, Eötvös made no specific proposal. 
This omission calls for an explanation in view of the 
heated controversies in the 1840's between Hungarian 
reform leaders and Croatian nationality spokesmen. 
Eotvos's reserved attitudes on the Hungarian-Croatian 
controversies during the Diet of 1843-1844 seem to 
suggest that he had important reasons for keeping 
silent on this significant political controversy. 

Eotvos’s reluctance to speak out in the debate over 
nationality rights can be explained by considering the 
relationships of the centralist program to the general 
problem of nationality demands.  Eoótvós's plan called 
for a constitutional system in which a central Hun- 
garian executive would be responsible to an elected 
legislature representative of all areas of Hungary with- 
out social or national distinctions. Such a program 
collided with the privileged status of the nobility and 
also with the local powers of noble-ruled counties. It 
agreed even less with the demands for national auto- 
nomy voiced by the Croatian, Serb and Slovak elites. 
Yet it can be argued that Eotvos’s program of constitu- 
tional government based on popular participation held 
out the promise of social liberation to all disfranchised 
groups regardless of nationality and did not necessarily 
exclude the guarantee of linguistic and political rights 
for distinct nationalities. In fact, Eotvos’s addresses 
at the Diet of 1843-1844, advocating a conciliatory 
policy toward Croatia, suggest that already at this time 
he recognized the need for a tolerant approach in 
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nationality questions? It is valid to conclude there- 
fore that Eotvos’s reform proposals reinforced the 
process of political emancipation which would serve in 
the future as the basis of movements for national 
autonomy in the Habsburg Empire. 

The real conflict between Eotvos’s position and the 
demands for national autonomy arose in connection 
with another question, the movement to legalize the 
public use of the Magyar language in Hungary. "This 
objective was achieved in the law of 1844, which made 
Magyar the only official language of administration, 
legislation, and public education in Hungary and 
Croatia. This law achieved one of the major goals of 
the Hungarian revival, but at the same time it ex- 
cluded all other languages from public life. It strongly 
intimated the Hungarian intent to enforce Magyar as 
the only permissible language of public life on all 
nationalities living in Hungary. Eötvös supported 
this law in spite of its illiberal implications. He did 
so first, because by the adoption of Magyar as the 
official language of Hungary, an important cultural and 
political bond for a unified Hungarian nationality was 
created. He welcomed the legal recognition of the 
Magyar language also because of his prominent associa- 
tion with the literary and cultural revival of Hungary. 
which found in this law a strong political expression. 
He saw in the law of 1844 a victory for the cause of 
Hungarian nationality and an indispensable condition 
for the advancement of literary and intellectual culture 
in Hungary. 

After the adoption of the language law, however, 
there arose two distinct conceptions within the Hun- 
garian reform party on the implementation of its pro- 
visions as they affected the rights of other nationalities. 
Eötvös and Deák became the best representatives of a 
school of thought which took seriously Széchenyi's 
prophetic warnings and attempted to avoid the viola- 
tion of linguistic rights. Both men disapproved of the 
repression of the Slovak linguistic movement in 1841 
and counseled caution in the controversy with Croatia 
in 1843-1844. Kossuth represented an entirely dif- 
ferent school. He sponsored the forcible actions 
against the Slovak writers and approved of the in- 
transigeant Hungarian position against Croatian lin- 
guistic demands.** These opposing policies originated 
from different views of the role of the Magyar language 
in the reformation of Hungarian public life. While 
Eotvos saw in the language law a fulfillment of Hun- 
garian literary and cultural ideals, Kossuth viewed it 
as an effective political weapon in the battle against 
Austrian centralism and Croatian autonomy. Kossuth 
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was particularly aware of the potential dangers of a 
south Slav and Slovak political movement as a basis 
of attack by the Habsburg government on Hungarian 
political aspirations. He considered the language law 
an effective shield against such dangers and also 
against movements for social liberation which would 
appear in the form of national protests against Hun- 
garian supremacy. Such considerations informed 
Kossuth’s politics after 1845 and especially in 1848. 
This policy succeeded as a technique of political organ- 
ization, but failed eventually as an answer to the need 
for social reforms and nationality rights in 1848. 
Eotvos had an indirect role in these failures by not 
proposing a specific resolution of nationality issues 
that occasioned public dispute already in the 1840’s. 

The centralist critique of the county system and the 
presentation of a reform plan for a central parliament 
were terminated in December, 1845. The centralists 
agreed to do so because their agitation for an alterna- 
tive course of reform had created serious divisions in 
the opposition party led by Kossuth. Even though 
they disagreed with the latter’s approach to reform, 
they still accepted him as the political leader of the 
Hungarian opposition against Viennese centralism. 
There was still another reason for the decision of the 
centralists to cease their critique. In 1845 a conservative 
party was organized in Hungary, which was sponsored 
by the Habsburg government for the purpose of 
weakening the political influence of the Hungarian op- 
position in the counties. Count George Apponyi, a 
Hungarian magnate, was the leader of this party. As 
the head of the Hungarian chancellery in Vienna he 
dispatched special political agents to the counties, who 
were instructed to use bribes, threats, and government 
influence to gain the support of the voting nobility for 
the conservative party. The purpose of this strategy 
was to break down Kossuth’s political control over the 
counties and establish the government-sponsored con- 
servative party as the dominant power. The conserva- 
tives also promised to present a moderate program of 
reform, which could become particularly dangerous for 
the Kossuth opposition since it had no clear program 
of reform on which it agreed. Under these critical 
circumstances the centralist critique made impossible 
a unified political organization and a common program 
for the opposition. Therefore, when in the fall of 1845 
Eótvós was requested by Count Louis Batthyany and 
Count László Teleki, two liberal magnates allied with 
Kossuth, to suspend the centralist publicity in the in- 
terest of a unified opposition, he reluctantly agreed to 
do so. After January 1, 1846, Csengery remained as 
editor, but Pest; Hirlap became an open forum of all 
shades of liberal opinion.® 

Eotvos’s decision to withdraw from active political 
advocacy was also related to his deep personal disil- 
lusionment over his failure to persuade public opinion 
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of the centralist program. The centralist agitation had 
in fact created considerable ill feeling for Eötvös in 
circles of the lesser nobility and he was even accused of 
supporting the government-sponsored conservative 
program. In a letter of November, 1845, to Szalay, 
Eotvos explained, in a tone of extreme discouragement, 
his reasons for withdrawing from Pesti Hirlap. His 
first reason was that he did not wish to give political 
support even indirectly to the conservative program. 
Another equally important consideration was Eótvos's 
realization that his reform lacked political support in 
the opposition. He recognized particularly that be- 
tween his reform position and that of Kossuth there 
existed an irreconcilable difference. Since he was in 
reality opposed by the opposition, he saw no purpose 
in continuing his public persuasion. He wrote to 
Szalay : 


Between us and the other parties there lies at least half 
a century of difference. They do not understand us, nor 
we them, there is no sympathy between us, even if I leave 
out of consideration that our goal is completely different 
from that of the Hungarian opposition. We are committed 
to the extension of all rights to the people and a constitu- 
tional reform, they wish to remain an aristocratic opposi- 
tion. Under such conditions the publication of an opposi- 
tion paper is ridiculous. Quarreling with the government, 
disavowed by the whole opposition, deserted by all sides, 
the editing of an opposition paper is a task for which I 
feel neither the energy nor the desire, particularly in view 
of the deletions of censorship which our covert and open 
enemies ignore in order to suspect our motives.® 


Eotvos’s decision to withdraw from public activities 
can also have been influenced by his cool personal re- 
lationship with Kossuth. Lacking specific indications 
of the personal attitudes of the two men toward each 
other, we can point nevertheless to several contempor- 
ary allusions which suggest that considerable tempera- 
mental differences existed between them.  Kossuth's 
close associate, Francis Pulszky, remarked in his 
memoirs that Eötvös defended Kossuth in 1841 even 
though he disliked him strongly personally. He added 
that Eotvos’s estrangement from Kossuth became de- 
finite in 1842, when Eötvös and his friends began to 
see in parliamentary centralism the best means of Hun- 
garian reform, while Kossuth believed that the county 
was a suitable instrument of such reforms as the en- 
franchisement of the intellectual and professional 
classes.* Eötvös commented obliquely on these dif- 
ferences in his letter to Szalay of November, 1845. He 
resented particularly the anonymous accusations 
directed against the centralists which implied that they 
were allied with the conservative movement of Apponyi. 
He thought that those who spread these rumors were 
associated with  Kossuth's circles. He had little 
sympathy for those people who had formerly edited 
Pesti Hirlap, but at the same time he wanted to make 
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every effort to return the journal to the opposition 
party. These remarks contain in summary form the 
great dilemma of Eötvös from now until the Revolu- 
tion of 1848: although he disagreed with Kossuth's 
program, he still wished to cooperate with his party 
in order to oppose the conservative movement which 
aimed at a new form of absolutism and social stagna- 
tion. Eotvos’s comments also indicate that he would 
subordinate his personal dislike of Kossuth to the 
higher purpose of political cooperation for a common 
public purpose, that of creating a unified party of op- 
position. 


6. EÖTVÖS AND KOSSUTH AS ADVOCATES 
OF REFORM, 1846-1848 

Two questions dominated the political affairs of 
Hungary after 1845: the political organization of the 
Kossuth-led opposition into a unified party and the 
question what reform proposals the opposition could 
agree upon. Kossuth achieved his prominent political 
position in the years before 1848 by resolving the first 
question successfully. He organized a unified opposi- 
tion party from 1845 on by initiating a nationwide pro- 
test movement against the government-sponsored politi- 
cal agents in the counties. This protest movement 
gained widespread support in the county administra- 
tions and became the most important political bond 
between the different groupings of the opposition. In 
fact, Kossuth's protest agitation created a national 
political organization in Hungary supported not only 
by the lesser nobility but also by considerable segments 
of the urban intelligentsia, the urban middle class, and 
influential magnates. These political protests, supported 
by the county assemblies, were skillfully transformed by 
Kossuth into a well organized movement for a national 
and independent Hungary, a program which appealed 
equally to the nobility, the intellectuals, and the peas- 
ants. Dominic Kosáry, Kossuth's discerning bio- 
grapher, has defined clearly this underlying purpose of 
Kossuth's politics: 


His rhetorical appeal to county audiences was but one 
of the instruments in the struggle he fought in different 
forms, from different aspects, with combative ingenuity, 
great enthusiasm and endurance for the cause of a new, 
nineteenth-century Hungarian nation state. This was 
always the ultimate purpose for him. He attacked for 
that reason the supranational monarchy, the feudal nobility, 
the Slav nationalities, and the conservatives opposed to 
social progress.99 


Still, protests were not sufficient for an effective 
party after 1846. "The great need, impossible to post- 
pone, was the resolution of the second issue of these 
years, the formulation of a strong reform program. 
This was made difficult by the existence of divergent 
alignments in the opposition, holding widely differing 
reform plans. 
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One of these alignments was the influential following 
of Francis Deák. A man of unimpeachable personal 
integrity and of extraordinary legal erudition, Deák 
was committed to gradual social and legal reforms. At 
the Diet of 1832-1836 Deák had led the reform party 
with Francis Kölcsey and sought unsuccessfully to en- 
act legislation allowing peasants to acquire title to their 
land through privately negotiated contracts. At the 
Diet of 1839-1840 Deák had played a key role in the 
adoption of the first significant reform measures. After- 
wards he chaired the committee which prepared the 
proposal for a Hungarian penal code and judicial re- 
form. He had refused to participate in the Hungarian 
Diet of 1843, because of the mob actions attended by 
violence at the county assembly of Zala which elected 
him as a deputy. Now, in 1846, Deák was viewed as 
the reform leader of the lesser nobility. He refused, 
however, to become an organizer of the opposition and 
he objected strongly to Kossuth's political agitation 
against the government. This objection defined his 
most significant disagreement with Kossuth. Deák did 
not share Kossuth's confidence in the prudence of an 
anti-Habsburg policy. He believed already in the 
1840's that Hungary must pursue a gradual policy of 
reform and seek a political and legal accommodation 
with the empire. In his conception of Hungarian rela- 
tions with the empire, Deák was obviously much more 
in agreement with Eötvös and Széchenyi than with 
Kossuth. 

The second major alignment in the opposition was 
the personal and political group led by Kossuth. This 
group held up the county as the supreme political 
bulwark of Hungarian resistance to the Habsburgs and 
advocated a policy of agitation in the county assemblies 
and the Diet against Habsburg-directed attempts to 
weaken the autonomy of the county. The strength of 
this group was centered in eastern and northeastern 
Hungary in the Calvinist nobility which dominated 
sections of the Hungarian lowlands and Transylvania. 
Kossuth's skillful advocacy of a Hungarian nationalism, 
reinforced by the political and religious opposition of 
the eastern Hungarian nobility to Habsburg rule, 
transformed their protests into a political and national 
movement of dynamic force. 

Two additional alignments, both less influential than 
Deak’s and Kossuth's, also belonged to the opposition. 
The first consisted of the liberal magnates led by Count 
Louis Batthyány and Count László Teleki, who agreed 
substantially with Kossuth's agitation against Vienna 
and also with his position on county rights. At the 
same time they favored social and political reforms 
which corresponded to those that Kossuth and Deák 
advocated. Both magnates belonged in reality to 
Kossuth's camp before 1848 which can be seen best in 
their personal support for Kossuth's agitation and in 
their emphatic advocacy of county rights against 
governmental pressures. Secondly, there was the cen- 
tralist circle. Led by Eötvös, they agreed with Deák 
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on the importance of a Hungarian accommodation with 
Vienna, but disagreed with the other programs of re- 
form. They were the only group that criticized the 
county as an institution inadequate for Hungarian re- 
form politics and demanded that a central Hungarian 
parliament should pave the way for the adoption of 
social and political reforms. Nevertheless, as Eotvos’s 
withdrawal from public controversy in November, 1845, 
shows, they did not wish to give support to the con- 
servative party and were prepared to subordinate their 
differences of opinions to the cause of a unified party, 
at least for the time being. 

The great change in 1846 was Kossuth's growing 
awareness of the urgency of formulating a reform pro- 
gram which would include the resolution of the social 
and political status of the enserfed peasantry. He 
came to recognize the importance of the peasant issue 
as a result of the ferocious peasant revolt in Galicia in 
February, 1846. "This insurrection showed how a re- 
bellious nobility could be destroyed by the Habsburg 
government through the incitement of their peasants 
against them. Even more important, the Galician 
insurrection dramatized also that deep social conflicts 
could be doubly dangerous if national antagonism 
divided the contending classes. This had taken place in 
Galicia. Kossuth and other Hungarian leaders realized 
that the Ruthenian peasantry of Galicia revolted against 
their Polish landlords and that this revolt arose both 
from social and national causes. This was a situation 
which could easily happen in Hungary as well, since 
the Hungarian nobility faced Rumanian, Serb, Slovak, 
Croatian, as well as Hungarian peasants. The Galician 
insurrection made, therefore, a strong impression on 
Kossuth. He foresaw that, unless the Hungarian 
nobility voluntarily abolished feudal tenure, a class 
upheaval could overwhelm the lesser nobility and 
destroy Hungarian autonomy as well. 

Another political event that prompted Kossuth to 
give intensive attention to the formulation of a reform 
program was the publication of reform proposals by the 
conservative party in November, 1846. "These included 
the plan to lighten manorial services, a reformed penal 
code and civil code, prison reform, a more efficient 
county administration, representation for towns, and 
credit facilities for landowners.9* Though general and 
extremely limited in scope, these proposals coincided 
with the announced program of the opposition. By 
accepting the program of the opposition, the conserva- 
tive party in effect challenged it to propose a more 
effective program or to face public disavowal. Kossuth 
saw clearly now that, only if the opposition would be 
able to publish a more satisfactory reform plan, could 
it maintain itself as the representative of the Hun- 
garian revival. 

Prompted by these serious developments, the Hun- 
garian opposition drafted a statement of reform in June, 
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1847. Kossuth, Eötvös, Deak, and Batthyány, as the 
four main representatives of reform plans, were pri- 
marily responsible for this statement. Nevertheless, it 
reflected primarily the position of Kossuth on county 
rights and the grievances of the Hungarian counties 
against the Habsburg government. Kossuth had now 
achieved the second important task that he set himself 
in 1845, the support of a united opposition for a com- 
mon reform program. Thus, when the Diet opened in 
November, 1847, he was the unchallenged political 
leader of the opposition and the program it proposed 
was essentially the product of his pen. 

Eotvós's part in the discussions relating to the re- 
form statement of 1847 deserves attention because it 
camouflaged and did not really resolve the old differ- 
ences between Kossuth and the centralists. A review 
of Eötvös literary and political interests after January, 
1846, confirms such an assumption and it also reveals 
why he agreed reluctantly to support the unified op- 
position party in 1847 even though its program con- 
flicted with his own. 

Aside from publishing six articles in Pest; Hirlap 
pointing out the importance of reforms, Eötvös made 
no public statements in 1846.9 He observed silence 
on the sensitive issues of reform because he did not 
wish to weaken the reputation of the opposition. But 
silence did not mean acquiescence. On the contrary he 
felt his position justifed by the peasant revolt in 
Galicia and by Kossuth's interest in peasant emancipa- 
tion afterwards. Reluctant to engage in political con- 
troversy, Eötvös expressed his social critique of Hun- 
garian society in two highly effective social novels, 
which display his sensitivity to Hungarian social in- 
justices and testify to his unchanging commitment to 
act for social emancipation through literary advocacy. 

His best-known literary effort was the novel, The 
Village Notary, published in 1846. It portrayed with 
realism the injustices which were possible in Hungarian 
society ruled by the county system. He pictured a 
county which was dominated by corrupt officials who 
condoned countless violations of human rights in order 
to preserve their political and social position. This 
novel was most effective as an attack on the unac- 
countable political power of the lesser nobility. He 
ridiculed the families at the top of the social hierarchy 
as caricatures of humanity, satirized their ideals as 
relics of medieval superstition, and concluded that no 
aspect of public life in the county was worthy of re- 
spect. While holding up the all-powerful elite to 
ridicule, he portrayed an idealistic intellectual, the 
village notary, who was subjected to constant social and 
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political ostracism, as the man of nobility, courage, and 
decency. Another hero of the novel is Viola, a peasant 
with an upright moral character. He is driven to man- 
slaughter through the inhuman tyranny of his landlord, 
who is at the same time his judge, employer, and the 
chief county official. Eötvös explained the tragic life of 
both characters as a result of the arbitrary tyranny 
which the rulers of the county could exercise over any 
one who criticized their despotic power. The Village 
Notary was the literary parallel to the centralist pro- 
gram, but its impact was much more effective. It 
presented in the form of a social novel the backward- 
ness and social tyranny of Hungarian society not only 
to the Hungarian political leadership but to a European- 
wide audience? There exist few comparable indict- 
ments of Hungarian society in nineteenth-century 
Hungarian literature. Its effect was to create for 
Eotvos’s person the political and personal aversion of 
many highly placed leaders of the lesser nobility. This 
reputation remained with him throughout his political 
career, but it was particularly important as one of the 
causes of his isolated position in the years preceding 
the Revolution of 1848. 

Eotvos’s next novel, Hungary in 1514, was a his- 
torical and social portrait of Hungary during the out- 
break of the most violent peasant insurrection in Hun- 
garian history." In composing it Eötvös was strongly 
influenced by the Galician revolt of 1846. His ob- 
Jective was to show how the social upheaval of 1514 
disrupted Hungarian society and prepared the way for 
the tragic events of the Ottoman conquest. He argued 
that a comparable situation existed now as well, when 
the future of Hungarian society depended on the sat- 
isfactory resolution of the social grievances of the 
peasantry. 

Eotvos emphasized in his novel the dangers con- 
nected with the deep social tensions that existed in 
Hungary in the sixteenth century and which had ob- 
vious applications to nineteenth-century Hungarian 
society. In his view the nobility was primarily re- 
sponsible for these tensions. Its preoccupation with 
petty political rivalries, its narrow class outlook, and its 
insensitivity to the lower classes and to the public in- 
terests of Hungary are some of the causes for the 
social upheaval of 1514 that Eötvös cites. Most im- 
portantly, in his view, the social oppression of the 
peasantry had created personal and social estrange- 
ments which inevitably led to revolution. The village 
priest Lórincz, a leader of the peasant revolt cognizant 
of the moral and political dilemmas of violence, best ex- 
presses the causes of this social tension: 


. . . because we belong to that people which you, power- 
ful lords, trampled under foot like dust of the earth; be- 
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cause we know that your sense of honor does not concern 
us the poor and that among you there is no one who 
would not consider it glorious to deceive us. If you speak 
our language, this is done, it seems, to deceive us more 
easily, because between us and you there is no other bond 
but the yoke we bear, that is the reason we do not trust 
you.” 


While Ectvos indicted the nobility as the cause of 
the sixteenth-century social upheaval, he expressed 
nevertheless reservations on the possibility of achieving 
social justice through a peasant insurrection. Through 
Lorincz, the village priest, who participated in the in- 
surrection and fled the country when it was suppressed, 
he suggested his doubts concerning a successful social 
reconciliation through a violent social upheaval. These 
doubts were first expressed in Eotvos’s essay on Ire- 
land. They arose from his conception of social revolu- 
tion as a wild outburst of human passions against op- 
pression. Although he felt such an outburst justified, 
he did not see in it a guarantee of respect for human 
dignity and human conciliation. On the contrary it 
contained the seeds of future oppression unless the 
paramount need for human respect and love was satis- 
fied. The doubts of Lórincz suggest Eotvos’s anxieties 
on the eve of the Revolution of 1848: 


. even if all chains had been broken and all burdens 
overthrown, yet the human race shall remain miserable 
until the time when we shall find something which affects 
all human beings with warmth and melts man's icy selfish- 
ness. It is not enough if the traces of the injustices of 
centuries have been erased from our statute books and if 
our laws are motivated by a humanitarian spirit; it 1s 
necessary that human beings become just, otherwise the 
world will always suffer under other forms and such a 
purpose cannot be fulfilled by our generation which has 
been corrupted as tyrant or slave."? 


In the concluding reflections of Lorincz, Eötvös ex- 
plains why social liberation of the oppressed must be 
followed by a process of spiritual enlightenment which 
should make possible the integration of the peasantry 
into Hungarian society. The violence of a social revolu- 
tion, such as occurred in the sixteenth century, destroyed 
the sense of human justice on which alone a better 
human society could be built. The loosening of violent 
impulses, the disregard for human life, the spirit of 
hatred and revenge which animates the participants in 
such a struggle contain the seeds of a new tyranny and 
injustice. Such a conflagration can only be avoided in 
Hungary if the depth of social conflicts is recognized 
and the desire of the peasantry for social justice fulfilled. 
But even after a social liberation, another important 
task remained: the enlightenment and education of the 
people. Lorincz declares in the final passage of Eotvos’s 
novel this precept of Eótvós's subsequent politics: The 
people would become capable of exercising its legitimate 
rights in society only by the achievement of spiritual 
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liberty." This conclusion suggests Eotvos's belief, 
which became a cardinal principle of his efforts for the 
construction. of Hungarian education, that a liberal 
society must be founded on the intellectual and spiritual 
advancement of the oppressed population. 

Eotvos's dissent from Kossuth’s reform plans is 
illustrated not only in these literary social critiques but 
also by a public exchange between them on two crucial 
points of reform only six months prior to the March 
Revolution of 1848. The first question concerned the 
parliamentary representation of towns and touched on 
an essential liberal reform, the principle of a representa- 
tive national assembly. Kossuth, as leader of the opposi- 
tion, drafted the legislative instructions of Pest county 
to the Diet of 1847. They called for the representation 
of towns in the Diet by granting them a total of 16 votes 
as against 48 for the counties. This was Kossuth's 
principal solution for "the extension of political rights 
to the people." "" With regard to the peasant townships 
and villages, which would receive no parliamentary rep- 
resentation or self-government, Kossuth proposed that 
they should be permitted to represent themselves at 
county assemblies. This would have meant that the 
peasantry would have been entitled to send a total of 
382 representatives to noble county assemblies in which 
the nobility was represented by 2,790 delegates.'? This 
ingenious program can be characterized as an attempt 
to protect the political position of the nobility against 
any semblance of opposition from the towns and the 
peasantry. The towns would have been outnumbered 
at the Diet by a 3:1 majority. In addition, the addition 
of a token representation of towns to the Diet would 
have ended any chance for parliamentary reform, since 
the nobility could point to the generous admittance of 
non-noble delegates. With regard to the representation 
proposed for peasant townships, its inadequacy seems 
only too obvious to need comment. 

Against these proposals Pesti Hirlap reiterated the 
position of the centralists outlined in 1844-1845. It 
asserted again that the only just solution of the exten- 
sion of political rights was the conferral of the right to 
vote on all citizens on the basis of a minimum property 
qualification. This principle excluded the preservation 
of the noble privilege of exercising political rights on 
the basis of birth.” 

Eötvös expressed the same argument in a series 
of articles in Pesti Hirlap from May to November, 
1847.5 In a letter of November, 1847, furthermore 
Eötvös explained how the first step toward that ob- 
jective should be taken.'? He considered the mode 
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of electing the town representatives to the Diet the 
key issue. He proposed two indispensable condi- 
tions for the resolution of this question. First, the 
town delegates should be elected by citizens who ex- 
ercised political rights on the basis of a minimum 
property qualification. This would mean that the tra- 
ditional political privileges based on social rank would 
be abolished. Secondly, the town delegates should be 
elected directly by citizens without the mediation of an 
electoral body. This was equally important from 
Eotvos’s point of view, because by eliminating an elec- 
toral body, the delegates would receive no legislative 
instructions and would be responsible directly to the 
citizens who elected them. Eötvös believed that such a 
reform would be an effective first step toward a system 
of representaton because the adoption of it by the towns 
would persuade the counties and the Diet as well to 
accept it. He also noted, however, that, if the towns 
would adopt the outmoded practices of indirect elections 
and legislative instructions, as Kossuth proposed, then 
the objective of a representative system would be 
frustrated. Eotvos’s reasoning on this point defined his 
different approach to the question of a representative 
government from that of Kossuth: 


If citizens elect their representatives on the basis of a 
property qualification, the legislative instruction is incon- 
ceivable, since the electoral college cannot deliberate and 
none but the voters can give instructions to his representa- 
tive. But if you organize the administrative apparatus, 
they will have their county assemblies and their instruc- 
tions, in other words another county system all over 
again.®° 

Another public debate between Eotvos and Kossuth 
took place in September, 1847, on the implementation 
of peasant emancipation. At the meeting of the county 
assembly of Pest on September 2, 1847, Kossuth de- 
fended the proposal that one of the means of compensat- 
ing the landlords for the loss of feudal payments should 
be the voluntary transfer of land to them by the 
peasant.’ The significance of this proposal can be ap- 
preciated by a brief reference to the landholding situation 
in 1846. The approximately nine million serfs, cotters 
and domestic servants of Hungary, who constituted 72 
per cent of the Hungarian population had a title to only 
20 per cent of the land in the form of plots held in 
villein tenure. Only about a third of this population, 
however, possessed such land. Their plots were ex- 
ceedingly small. The average plot was legally 20 yokes, 
but in reality only 6.5 per cent of the peasants possessed 
land of this size. Half of the plots were less than 10 
yokes.?? These urbarial plots were obviously quite in- 
adequate for the maintenance of the large agricultural 
population. The proposal of Kossuth would have made 
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possible the further expropriation of land from them, a 
process which had been continuing since the late 
eighteenth century. In making his proposal, Kossuth 
was influenced by the tight economic position of the 
lesser nobility, whose landholdings were not extensive 
and who would be affected primarily by the abolition of 
feudal payments on urbarial lands. In contrast, mag- 
nates possessed vast personal domains and therefore 
their losses of feudal payments would be much less 
damaging to their economic position. Another im- 
portant consideration of Kossuth was that only 22 per 
cent of the lesser nobility possessed land adequate for a 
comfortable living. The vast majority would lose not 
only economically by emancipation, but also socially 
and politically, because their privilege of tax exemp- 
tions and political status would be abolished.*? 

Eotvos protested against Kossuth’s proposal at the 
meeting of the Pest county assembly because he under- 
stood that such a solution would make the already 
difficult position of the peasantry desperate. He op- 
posed Kossuth’s suggestion of land redemption as an 
unjust policy toward the peasants and argued for com- 
pulsory emancipation by an act of the Diet and redemp- 
tion of the feudal payments at state expense. He 
pointed out that Kossuth’s solution would reduce the 
very small plots of peasants to an intolerable size. He 
also opposed the voluntary means of redemption be- 
cause he believed such transactions would always benefit 
the landlord and harm the peasant.’ Eötvös asserted 
the same argument when he discussed peasant emancipa- 
tion in his articles on the specific requirements of re- 
form in Pesti Hirlap. In an article of October 28, 1847, 
one of his last public statements before the Diet of 
1847-1848, he reaffirmed his opposition to any permis- 
sive schemes and particularly to any method of land 
transfer as a redemption of feudal services. He opted 
without any conditions for compulsory emancipation by 
legislative enactment. Referring to Kossuth’s pro- 
posal which was included in the instructions of Pest 
county, he wrote: 


We believe that those who propose such methods do not 
know the thinking of the peasants and their attachment to 
every foot of land they own. Those who are informed 
know that nothing will arouse more dissatisfaction and 
even open hostility than the proposal to deprive the serf of 
any part of his land as redemption for emancipation.?? 


lhese debates between Eotvós and Kossuth clarify 
the essential differences between their conceptions of re- 
forming Hungarian society. In 1847 three of these 
differences were most pronounced. Eötvös advocated a 
Hungarian representative parliament elected on the 
basis of equal rights of suffrage by all citizens, a sub- 
ordinate role for the county with regard to the national 
legislature, and the compulsory emancipation of the 
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serfs from all feudal services and payments. On all 
three questions Kossuth opposed the principles and 
specific solutions held by Eotvos. It is true that 
Eotvos supported the June, 1847, statement of reform 
and the legislative instructions of Pest county, both 
drafted by Kossuth, but neither of these satisfied 
Eotvos's conditions for reform, as the debate over urban 
representation and peasant emancipation amply demon- 
strates. The disagreement in 1847 concerned in reality 
the question that Eötvös had raised in 1845: how could 
Hungarian society be transformed into a liberal and 
progressive society? In 1847 Eotvos’s answer remained 
the same that he had proposed two years before. Now, 
as then, Hungary could progress only if the feudal social 
and political structure was abolished and if it was re- 
placed by a representative system of government which 
could carry out the numerous social, economic, and edu- 
cational reforms required by a liberal society. 

Yet Eotvos still supported Kossuth's political pro- 


gram in 1847 and aided his candidacy to the Diet of 


1847. The answer to this paradox is related to Eótvós's 
dilemma that his political program could be realized only 
if the opposition led by Kossuth would succeed in gain- 
ing political influence in the Diet of 1847.  Eotvos 
could not support the conservative absolutism of Ap- 
ponyi, but had to recognize that Kossuth's opposition 
movement, though lacking a commitment to strong re- 
forms, was still the most effective means for initiating 
social changes. This dilemma was to accompany 
Eötvös through the tortuous personal and political 
trials of 1848 and would eventually result in his resigna- 
tion from the Hungarian revolutionary ministry in 
September, 1848. 


IV. THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 


The revolutionary storm of 1848 not only swept away 
the absolutist government of Metternich, but produced 
reforms of the feudal system and opened the way for 
the assertion of nationality rights throughout the Habs- 
burg Empire. In Hungary these transformations began 
at a time when the Diet of 1847-1848, under the skillful 
leadership of Kossuth, debated the grievances of the 
Hungarian lesser nobility against the centralist policies 
of the Viennese government. Kossuth's extraordinary 
command over the Hungarian opposition and his acute 
recognition of the dangers of a social revolution made 
him capable of leading Hungary and the Hungarian 
nobility through the revolutionary events without a 
serious social upheaval and with the political position 
of the nobility unimpaired. His greatest achievement 
was to guide through the Diet, immediately after the 
Viennese Revolution of March 13, a series of bills 
which abolished feudalism and provided for a constitu- 
tion prescribing an elected parliament, a responsible 
Hungarian ministry and guarantees of legal equality 
and civil liberties for all citizens. The adoption of 
these April Laws under the pressure of revolution un- 
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doubtedly prevented a social uprising and made possible 
the continued political leadership of the nobility in 
Hungary. 'They also made Kossuth a national hero 
and established his international reputation as an ad- 
vocate of liberal reforms. Most importantly, the prin- 
ciples announced in the April Laws became a political 
program which unified Hungarian patriots of all classes 
because they expressed the idea of an autonomous 
Hungary and promised the realization of a reformed 
Hungarian society in which all citizens would enjoy 
personal and political freedoms. 


1. EÖTVÖS IN MARCH, 1848 


In contrast to the prominent public role of Kossuth, 
Eötvöş’s participation in the Revolution of 1848 seems 
to have been insignificant. Eotvos’s influence in the Diet 
and his political importance in the Hungarian ministry 
appointed in April, 1848, was undoubtedly secondary 
to that of Kossuth. Nevertheless, Eotvos’s response to 
the Revolution is of great interest in a discussion of his 
political services to Hungarian liberalism. First of all, 
the question to what extent the April Laws fulfilled 
Eótvós's reform program and to what extent they failed 
to do so needs to be answered. Eotvos's willingness to 
serve in the Hungarian ministry as minister of public 
instruction and also his resignation from it and sub- 
sequent departure from Hungary in September, 1848, 
cannot be understood without an answer to this import- 
ant question. Secondly, there arose important differ- 
ences in the Hungarian ministry on two momentous 
issues which were not resolved in 1848, the Hungarian 
relationship to the empire and the rights of nationalities 
in Hungary. Eötvös formulated his first direct under- 
standing of these questions as a member of the Hun- 
garian ministry and his resignation in September, 1848, 
was the result of his failure to arrive at a satisfactory 
resolution of them. Eotvos’s response to these two ques- 
tions in 1848 is particularly significant because here 
can be found the origins of his post-1848 efforts to 
resolve them. 

It is one of the ironies of Eotvos’s political life that 
at the moment of revolutionary transformation in March, 
1848, he was personally and politically estranged from 
Kossuth's opposition party, which was to initiate the 
first steps toward the reform of Hungarian society. 
Before March, 1848, however, the roles had been re- 
versed. At that time the Diet was very little interested 
in carrying out reforms and Eotvos’s skepticism of the 
adoption of reforms in 1848 was amply justified. As 
late as February, 1848, for example, the Diet had 
adopted only two moderate reforms, the taxation of the 
nobility for the sharing of the domestic tax with the 
peasants and a tax for a national treasury.! Further- 
more, consideration of the two essential reforms in 
Eótvós's view, peasant emancipation and the parlia- 
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mentary representation of towns, was postponed to the 
next session of the Diet in large part as a result of 
Kossuth's influence? — Eótvós's premonition of this 
course was one of the important reasons for his indiffer- 
ence to the Diet in the spring of 1848. Eotvos’s letters 
to Kossuth and Széchenyi illustrate this pessimism well. 
In a letter to Kossuth in December, 1847, Eötvös com- 
mented that, if the program of town representation was 
postponed, no other significant reforms would emerge 
from the Diet? He wrote even more openly to 
Széchenyi in a letter of January, 1848: 


I think that in general the present Diet cannot produce 
great results. In part, the nature of the issues, in part 
those men who give commands in each party do not 
justify our sanguine hopes. We ought to thank God, and 
after Him we should be grateful to you if in addition to a 
national treasury and a transportation act, we could adopt 
the political representation of the towns.* 


In fact, there was a much more fundamental reason 
for Eotvos’s sense of frustration in March, 1848, than 
his low opinion of the Diet. It arose from his sharp 
awareness that his program of centralist reform and 
social criticism contained in his social novels isolated 
him from those leading noblemen who dominated Hun- 
garian politics. Therefore, he did not even attempt to 
gain a seat in the Diet of 1847, because he knew in 
advance that his candidacy would be a failure. Eötvös 
was not only isolated from the nobility opposed to all 
reforms, but also from Kossuth and his following, who 
although inclined to accept some reforms, opposed 
until March, 1848, the centralist program of a represent- 
ative government open to all citizens. Simultaneously 
Eotvos opposed the government-sponsored conservatives 
under Apponyi. The frustrating predicament of Eotvos 
in March 1848 was that he could only hope to attain 
the reforms for a liberal transformation by supporting 
Kossuth, the leader of the Diet with whose political 
program he disagreed profoundly. 

This sense of personal isolation explains in part 
Eotvos’s personal initiative to establish closer relations 
with Széchenyi in the fall of 1847. There developed an 
intimate personal and political correspondence between 
them after November, 1847, which shows that on 
several important public issues they held similar points 
of view. Though Eotvos still belonged to Kossuth’s 
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opposition, he cooperated with Széchenyi, an open critic 
of Kossuth's agitation, on at least one significant public 
reform, a transportation plan for Hungary which 
Széchenyi hoped to submit to the Diet. Szalay drafted 
the bill incorporating Széchenyi’s plans and Pesti Hır- 
lap, still edited by Eotvos’s associate Csengery, pub- 
licized Széchenyi's proposal in February, 1848." In his 
letters to Széchenyi, Eötvös disclosed with unusual 
frankness his political frustrations with the inadequacies 
of the Hungarian opposition. Ina letter dated February 
9, he summed up most clearly the reasons for his diffi- 
cult position in Hungarian politics before the March 
Revolution : 


I feel not one bit more sympathy toward Apponyi and the 
present governmental system than toward Kossuth and his 
theories or more precisely his slogans. The two, how- 
ever distant from each other, appear to me in the same 
political light. One is the North Pole, the other the South 
Pole, the advocates of the Hungarian county and those of 
Austrian absolutism sustain equally unproductive causes. I 
am convinced that the elimination of one is not sufficient 
for the development of our country. . . . Doubtless Kossuth 
is not a statesman, neither great nor small, but neither is 
Apponyi. As long as this situation prevails and I cannot 
attack the one without appearing to defend the other I 
will be silent and my friends will do the same." 


There was another crucial issue that moved Eötvös 
closer to Széchenyi in the months preceding the March 
Revolution. That was the question of Hungarian rela- 
tions with the empire. Eötvös perceived already in 
February the dangerous course of a Hungarian policy 
which aimed at a political conflict with the Habsburg 
government. He saw in the Kossuth-led parliamentary 
maneuvers a course that could lead in his view to a 
crisis for the empire as well as for Hungary. 
But Eötvös also thought that the policies of Apponyi 
had a similar effect. By attempting to impose a Vienna- 
directed absolutism on Hungary, Apponyi justified the 
agitation of Kossuth and made impossible a peaceful and 
constitutional compromise between Hungary and the 
Habsburg government. Eötvös feared that a crisis on 
this question would endanger the political cohesion of 
Hungary as well as of the empire. In his letter of 
February 28, 1848, to Széchenyi, Eötvös explained why 
he thought such a crisis dangerous for Hungary: 


The proximity of Russia on the one hand, and our own 
situation coupled with the divisive tendency of our 
nationalities have convinced me that while the preservation 
of the monarchy is not necessarily the prerequisite of our 
existence, it is a condition of our peaceful development 
and therefore all patriots must do everything possible that 
the whole of which we form a part be maintained intact.’ 


Here was the second, and even greater dilemma that 
confronted Eotvós in 1848. Committed to the enact- 
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ment of social and political reforms by supporting 
Kossuth's opposition in the Diet, he opposed already 
in February, 1848, the course of action that would lead 
Kossuth to a break with the Habsburg government a 
few months later. Instead he argued that the Hun- 
garian opposition must not advocate a policy which 
would call into question the political membership of 
Hungary in the Habsburg Empire.  Eótvós's letter 
to Széchenyi reveals that before the March Revolution 
he felt the seemingly impossible predicament that he 
would face in the revolutionary turmoil: on the one 
hand a firm commitment to reforms, on the other an 
equally strong support for the integrity of the Habs- 
burg Empire as a shield for reforms and national 
autonomy. In the same letter to Széchenyi he made 
another comment which foretold accurately the course 
that he would follow in the turbulent years ahead: 
“Can we correct the present critical conditions? This 
depends on the question, whether the Habsburg dyn- 
asty will continue its present policy? If yes, then men 
like me can at best withdraw, and the direction of events 
will fall into the hands of K and of his friends."* In 
a nutshell Eótvós characterized here his own personal 
and political future after September, 1848. He also 
suggested the most important reason for his subsequent 
withdrawal from the Hungarian Revolution: his refusal 
to accept a political break with the Habsburg Monarchy. 


2. THE MARCH REVOLUTION AS A PROGRAM 
OF REFORM 

While the Hungarian Diet debated Kossuth's griev- 
ances against the Viennese government in February, 
1848, the news of the abdication of Louis Philippe on 
February 24 and the possibility of similar events in 
the empire initiated the first phase of the revolutionary 
events in Hungary. Kossuth, the unchallenged leader 
of the Diet, recognized at this moment the need for 
effective leadership on the part of the Hungarian nobi- 
lity in order to avert a social and political upheaval 
írom below. On March 3, 1848, therefore, he intro- 
duced a motion in the lower house, calling upon Vienna 
to establish a constitutional government throughout the 
empire as the best guarantee of popular support for the 
Habsburg dynasty. Kossuth prudently ignored those 
grievances which the Diet had disputed for the past 
four months and elaborated the reforms which must be 
adopted in Hungary : taxation of the nobility, emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, political rights for the urban middle 
class and the peasants. In his list of demands another 
proposal was the establishment of a Hungarian re- 
sponsible ministry which he offered as a remote objec- 
tive to be attained after the previous reforms had been 
accepted. He suggested that the Viennese govern- 
ment delegate representatives with full powers to con- 
sult with the Hungarian Diet on the proposed reforms.° 
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On March 4, 1848, Kossuth's motion was accepted 
unanimously by the lower house. Through Kossuth's 
courageous initiative the lower house had now com- 
mitted itself to the promulgation of reforms which 
called for the abolition of the feudal system and the en- 
franchisement of the non-nobles. The motion was 
immediately submitted to the House of Magnates. 
Here it encountered the massive resistance of the con- 
servative majority. The magnates did not reject the 
motion, but postponed its discussion until they would 
receive instructions from Vienna. Meanwhile, in- 
fluential members of the House of Magnates conferred 
with officials of the Viennese government on the best 
way to defeat the motion proposed by Kossuth. Liberal 
magnates such as Széchenyi, Batthyány, and Eotvos 
attempted to mediate between the demands of Kossuth 
for an immediate acceptance of his motion and the 
plans of the government to proceed forcibly against the 
lower house. While these discussions continued, the 
Viennese Revolution broke out on March 13, which 
led to the immediate acceptance of Kossuth's motion 
on March 14 by the House of Magnates. On March 
15, a delegation of Hungarian members of the Diet 
arrived in Vienna to present the petition of both houses 
to the king and to receive authorization to promulgate 
the reforms contained in Kossuth's motion. 

During these historic March days Eótvós, like other 
moderates such as Széchenyi and Deák, played no sig- 
nificant public role in the confrontation between 
Kossuth and the Viennese government. This passive 
role can be largely explained through his isolation 
from Kossuth’s political circles discussed earlier, but 
perhaps most importantly by pointing to his fears of 
a crisis between Hungary and the empire, which he had 
expressed in his letter of February 28 to Széchenyi. 
After March 3, nevertheless, Eötvös came to Pozsony, 
the meeting place of the Diet, and made contact with 
Kossuth, Széchenyi, and other members of the Diet. 
Eötvös supported at this time Széchenyi's efforts to 
mediate between Kossuth's demands for an immediate 
acceptance of his motion of March 3 and the Viennese 
government's equally uncompromising position. "These 
efforts of Eötvös illustrate his disapproval of Kossuth's 
determined politics against the dynasty and they ex- 
plain in part his subsequent reputation in Viennese 
governmental circles as a friend of Hungarian accom- 
modation with the empire. Eötvös participated along 
with Széchenyi, Kossuth, and Deák in the Hungarian 
delegation sent to Vienna on March 15 to negotiate on 
Kossuth's reform proposals of March 3. Later, he be- 
came minister of public instruction in the Hungarian 
ministry formed by Count Louis Batthyány. His 
most significant role in March, however, seems to have 
been as an advocate of a moderate and cautious Hun- 
garian policy toward the prerogatives of the imperial 
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nates, Kossuth had seemingly achieved the most dif- 
ficult task of Hungarian reform politics: the unanimous 
support of liberal reforms by the Diet. Furthermore, 
he appeared now as the leader of a Hungarian revolu- 
tionary transformation committed to the abolition of 
the privileged social order. In reality, Kossuth had 
not won over the Diet to a specific program of reform, 
nor did he envision a revolutionary upheaval. On the 
contrary, his bold speech of March 3 was designed to 
preserve the political power of the conservative Hun- 
garian Diet and to enable it to subdue social and politi- 
cal movements which could challenge its leadership. 
One of several testimonies of this view can be found 
in Kossuth's own definition of his political creed before 
and during the Revolution of 1848. Numerous public 
statements of Kossuth before 1848 confirm that his 
most consistent political aim was to preserve the domin- 
ant influence of the lesser nobility in Hungarian politics. 
Particularly since 1846 Kossuth had formulated an ef- 
fective program which was to achieve this purpose. He 
recognized that the emancipation of the serfs and the 
taxation of the nobility were essential for the continued 
political leadership of the Hungarian lesser nobility. 
He understood furthermore that both these reforms 
would reinforce a noble-led Hungarian national move- 
ment against the Austrian state, against the Slav 
nationalities and against social conservatives? In the 
Diet of 1847-1848 he failed to propagate reforms prior 
to March 3, 1848. But when the February Revolution 
demonstrated the necessity of changes even to those 
who would have liked to postpone them, Kossuth did 
not hesitate to propose reforms and thus retained politi- 
cal initiative in the hands of the Diet. Kossuth best 
summarized the creed which informed his politics of 
March, 1848, in an article written in the fall of 1847: 


Whoever wishes to secure the national existence of 
Hungary must not, cannot erase or forget the political in- 
fluence of the nobility, which had been developed in its 
thousand-year-old struggles. I do not forget it; and there- 
fore I do not see the future of my nation as one without 
the nobility, but one in which the nobility is united with the 
people in freedom as the first-born among brothers, the 
leader of the family, the foundation of the house, treated 
with love and confidence by all . . . to me the people of my 
country appear as united by the central influence of the 
nobility, distinguished not by physical force, but by its 
moral and historical role. 

I believe that the nobility can maintain this influence in 
its own and the nation's interest; its historical rights, 
property, constitutional training . . . can secure this domin- 
ant political influence and thereby they can also make 
possible the preservation of all those privileges which do 
not contradict excessively the moral and material interests 
of the people. 


Kossuth used a similar argument in defending the 
necessity of accepting reforms before the Diet on March 


10 This aspect of Kossuth's politics is carefully developed in 
Domokos Kosáry, Kossuth Lajos a reformkorban (Budapest, 
1946), pp. 349—350. 

11 Ervin Szabó, 1949: pp. 55-56. 
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14, 1848, when the Viennese Revolution raised the 
possibility of popular movements in Hungary against 
the nobility. He asserted that only the acceptance of 
his motion of March 3 could preserve the political in- 
fluence of the nobility and prevent social upheavals in 
Hungary : 


we have a great obligation, that of maintaining control in 
our hands over the developing movement in Hungary, be- 
cause in that case these movements can be restricted to 
constitutional paths. . . . But if the leadership of events 
were to be taken from our hands, then only God can know 
the consequence. 

My belief is that to argue over terminology now would 
risk the nation's fate and assume an immense responsi- 
bility, instead of concentrating on retaining command over 
the movement. This requires that the lower chamber 
adapt its policies to the course of events, that it not permit 
to be carried away nor to refuse to accept what is legiti- 
mate, but to do what is absolutely necessary.!? 


The events of the next days fully justified Kossuth's 
sense of urgency. They illustrated as well his unyield- 
ing defense of noble political prerogatives. On March 
15 the radical poets and youths of Pest staged demon- 
strations demanding the immediate fulfillment of social 
reforms and political liberties. They took control of 
the printing presses, thus abolishing censorship, and 
printed their demands and the revolutionary poems of 
Alexander Petofi, the most talented poet of the radical 
youth movement. On March 17 a delegation of poets 
and youth arrived in Pozsony and presented their pro- 
gram of twelve points to the Diet. As the leaders of 
liberal intellectuals of Pest, then the cultural center of 
Hungary, they considered the Diet unrepresentative of 
Hungarian liberalism and called for its dissolution. 
Kossuth received them coldly and dismissed their right 
to speak as popular representatives : 


I recognize that the population of Budapest has con- 
siderable influence in this country and that Budapest is the 
heart of the nation, but it certainly is not its master. This 
nation is free and every member of it wants to be free. 
The nation cannot be identified with any caste or city, 
because it consists of all 15 million Hungarians. I was 
glad to learn that the population of Budapest shares our 
own feeling of loyalty to the crown and I can but hope 
that it shares equally our conviction that only the nation 
can determine its future and that this nation is powerful 
enough to crush any power which intended to oppose it.!? 


An even more convincing testimony of Kossuth's 
advocacy of noble political supremacy in March, 1848, 
can be found in the principal provisions of the April 
Laws, which outlined the precepts of a reformed Hun- 
garian society and liberal constitution. Kossuth pro- 
posed these laws personally and guided them through 
the Hungarian Diet between March 18 and April 7. 
Sanctioned by the monarch in April, 1848, they author- 
ized a Hungarian ministry and a Hungarian repre- 
sentative legislature which met in June, 1848. A close 
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analysis of these laws suggests, nevertheless, that they 
ensured the social and political supremacy of the Hun- 
garian nobility within the new liberal constitution. A 
review of their provisions affords, in addition, a com- 
parison with the centralist program of Eótvós and will 
suggest the extent of the differences between Kossuth's 
revolutionary program of 1848 and Eotvos’s proposal 
dating back to 1844. 

Of the reforms adopted in 1848, three were most 
significant as a program of social and political change. 
These were the acts on the emancipation of the serfs, 
on a Hungarian representative assembly, and on the 
reform of the Hungarian county structure. The most 
crucial of these was unquestionably the emancipation of 
the serfs, without which no other reform would be ef- 
fective. Kossuth was aware of this truth, but he acted 
on it only after the Viennese Revolution of March 13. 
Before that date, Kossuth sponsored a solution to this 
question which clearly favored the interests of the 
gentry and would have failed to satisfy peasant rights. 
On March 6 he proposed that the serfs should redeem 
feudal services individually and voluntarily, meaning 
that gentry-dominated courts would set the terms of 
payment and that the serfs would make all payments 
themselves. Furthermore, he encouraged the redemp- 
tion of feudal obligations by the transfer of land to the 
landlord, a device which Eötvös had emphatically con- 
demned in 1847. Thus, even in early March, 1848, 
Kossuth did not accept a program of peasant rights." 

On March 13, however, the political situation had 
changed radically. The Viennese Revolution and the 
possibility of peasant movements in Hungary dictated to 
Kossuth’s sense of politics the immediate enactment of 
compulsory emancipation. On the same day that 
Kossuth urged the necessity keeping abreast of pop- 
ular movements, March 14, the lower house agreed that 
all feudal services shall be terminated through state 
subsidized redemption. On March 18, the bill abolish- 
ing feudal services was accepted by both houses.? It 
was the first major reform of 1848. The reason for its 
enactment was clear: Kossuth and his prudent associ- 
ates realized that their failure to satisfy peasant dis- 
content could result in an uprising which would carry 
out the same objective by force and presumably in a 
way which would be damaging to noble interests.!$ In 
sponsoring the emancipation act on March 18, Kossuth, 
faced with threat of revolution, implicitly accepted a 
principle of Eotvos’s reform, namely that the serfs must 
be freed by a compulsory and state-subsidized plan. 


14 This position of Kossuth is documented in Barta, 1951: 
pp. 634-644 and in Ervin Szabó, 1949: pp. 189-190. 

15 Pesti Hirlap, March 18, 1848. 

16 This point is well made in Ervin Szabó, 1949: p. 199. It 
is also interesting to note that Francis Deák openly admitted 
that motive as the chief reason for the acceptance of peasant 
emancipation in an address to the Hungarian Diet on March 
23, 1848. These remarks can be found in Manó Konyi, ed. 
Deák Ferenc Beszédei (6 v., Budapest, 1882) 2: pp. 30-31. 
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It must be asked further what the conditions of 
emancipation were which were offered to the serfs on 
March 18. Many historians ignore this question, yet it 
provides the clue not only to the difficulties of the 
agrarian question, but also to such issues as nationality 
rights and the failure of liberal politics in Hungary. 
The emancipation act, as amended and accepted in the 
Diet, abolished labor and payments that the serf owed 
to his landlord. But this liberation applied only to 
those serfs who held land in villein tenure. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the right of these serfs to their land 
was protected by the urbarial edict of 1767. "Thus, the 
emancipation act abolished their personal and financial 
obligations to the landlord and allowed them to keep 
their lands. Those serfs who did not hold land pro- 
tected by the edict of 1767 and cultivated the allodial 
lands belonging to the personal land of the landlord 
neither received land from the act of March 18 nor were 
their feudal obligations terminated. Their number is 
estimated by one source at 913,962 in contrast to 624,134 
serfs holding urbarial plots. These landless and im- 
poverished serfs were obliged to pay a share of their 
harvest to the landlord and to perform labor as before. 
Their greatest complaint, however, was that they re- 
ceived no land at all on which to subsist. The most 
important consequence of the Hungarian emancipation 
act was therefore that about five and a half million serfs 
and their dependents were left without land and con- 
sequently without a means of livelihood.!" 

This effect was achieved by the obscure wording of 
the law, which gave rise to serious misunderstandings 
of its meaning, and a resolution of the Diet on April 8 
stating that only serfs covered by urbarial contracts 
would be affected by the abolition of feudal obligations.!* 
Moreover, even these serfs were relieved of their obliga- 
tions only in part. Only those payments were canceled 
which they had paid for land that was guaranteed as 
their own under the law of 1767. For land that they 
held on a private contractual basis, such as vineyards, 
forests, grazing land, they were required to make pay- 
ments as before. In addition, the feudal rights such as 
that of selling wine, hunting rights, fishing rights, 
marketing rights were still reserved exclusively to the 
landlord. It is quite clear therefore that the reform act 
of 1848 did not liberate the majority of the serfs and 
that it confirmed the economic and political supremacy 
of the nobility over an overwhelmingly landless and 1m- 
poverished peasantry. 

Without doubt, the failure to abolish all feudal ob- 
ligations was one of the major causes of the difficulties 
that Hungary faced in 1848. It led to a series of 
peasant disturbances and revolts beginning in April, 
1848, and continuing even after the outbreak of open 
armed conflict between Hungary and the imperial 


17 Győző Ember, Magyar parasztmozgalmak 1848-ban (Buda- 
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government. One of these was the peasant movement 
in the Magyar-populated counties Békés, Csanád, and 
Csongrád. In April, 1848, the peasants took posses- 
sion of lands which they had held on a contractual basis, 
they destroyed manorial property on the estates of the 
wealthy Wenckheim family, and declared invalid all 
feudal rights of the nobility..? A much more serious 
revolt erupted in October, 1848. "The peasants destroyed 
manorial property, demanded the distribution of land, 
occupied by force the lands they claimed as their own, 
and refused to obey the conscription directives of the 
Hungarian ministry. Local police forces were unable 
to suppress the movement and the intervention of 
military units was necessary. Two leaders of the revolt 
were executed and many of its participants were im- 
prisoned.?? 

The nationality movements of Croatians, Serbs, and 
Rumanians in 1848, directed against the Hungarian 
national state, were closely connected with the unsatis- 
factory solution of the agrarian question. In all these 
cases, a peasantry desiring liberation from antiquated 
social bonds and demanding free land was the dynamic 
power. A survey of the nationality demands from 1848 
demonstrates this point convincingly. In Croatia, the 
right of all peasants to their land was recognized and all 
seignorial rights over public lands were abolished. 
Jellachich, the leader of the Croatian insurgent move- 
ment, parceled out the estates of disloyal noblemen 
among the peasants.? This does not mean that Jell- 
achich was a social revolutionary, but it does indicate 
that he recognized astutely the force of peasant dis- 
content. The Rumanian national assembly in May, 
1848, presented as its most essential demand the aboli- 
tion of all feudal dues and services without compensa- 
tion and the distribution of land to the peasants. The 
Rumanian revolt against Hungary began as a social 
movement of Rumanian serfs against their Hungarian 
landlords. Hungarian peasants also participated in this 
movement, which, however, does not alter but confirms 
the point that there was a general protest in Hungary 
against the unfulfilled promises of full emancipation. 
The blind policy of Hungarian nobles in Transylvania, 
who delayed until June 18 the abolition of feudal services 
as prescribed by the emancipation act and used the 
militia for the enforcement of feudal rights, hastened 
this process and explains the violence of racial conflict 
in 1848.72 

In view of these manifestations of peasant dissatisfac- 
tion, it is short of inconceivable that the Hungarian 
parliament, elected in June, 1848, refused to enact re- 
forms which would have fulfilled the legitimate demands 
of the peasants. Even after the military invasion of 
Jellachich in September, Kossuth, then minister of fin- 
ance and the most influential Hungarian leader, refused 
. 19 [bid., pp. 221-222. 
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to accept this necessity. One of the more prudent and 
informed members of parliament, Mór Perczel, ap- 
pealed to the assembly on September 13 to adopt an 
immediate repudiation of all feudal payments in view 
of the disastrous effect of Jellachich's promises to Hun- 
garian peasants.? But Kossuth evaded the issue and 
opposed the enactment of legislation which would have 
extended the original act of emancipation. Instead he 
spoke enthusiastically on the importance of protecting 
the economic rights of the nobility and the need for 
party unity. Kossuth held to this position until the 
defeat of the Hungarian Revolution in July, 1849. He 
believed that the idea of national unity transcended the 
issue of peasant rights and he was fearful of alienating 
the Hungarian nobility by social concessions. 

The illiberal social policy of Kossuth and his followers 
was unquestionably the major cause of nationality dis- 
content directed against Hungary. The refusal to imple- 
ment full peasant emancipation made impossible an 
equitable solution of the nationality and social questions. 
Ultimately, therefore, that policy precipitated the racial 
conflicts and made possible an alliance between the dis- 
satisfied nationalities of Hungary and the Habsburg 
government against the Hungarian liberal ministry in 
1848.?* 

Eótvós's position on peasant rights was a completely 
different one. In the previous chapter we have observed 
his firm opposition to any form of emancipation which 
did not provide for state-subsidizel and compulsory re- 
demption or which compromised in any way the right 
of peasants to landownership. The act of 1848 evidently 
failed to meet these standards.  Kossuth's dominant 
role in 1848 and Eötvöss limited political influence ex- 
plain in part his silence on this issue after March, 1848. 
Another obvious reason for his reticence was that in 
April, 1848, he accepted the post of minister for public 
instruction and church affairs in the ministry of Count 
Louis Batthyány. The members of that ministry ac- 
cepted Kossuth's conservative social policy and Eotvos 
presumably did not wish to criticize the ministry’s 
policy. 

The centralist position was nevertheless expressed 
articulately in the editorials of Pest: Hirlap, edited by 
Csengery, one of EótvOs's close associates. There can 
be little doubt that this journal voiced also after March, 
1848, the program of the centralist circle. Briefly 
stated, this program called for a faithful fulfillment of 
social and political reforms which would end inequalities 
for the middle classes, the peasants and suppressed 
nationalities. Pesti Hirlap also advocated a political 
understanding with the imperial government, which in 
turn it thought possible only if liberal policies were 
followed in Hungarian internal affairs. 


23 Aladár Mód, Pártharcok és a kormány politikája (Buda- 
pest, 1949), p. 64. 

24 This conclusion is confirmed by a special study of Hun- 
garian-Rumanian relations in 1848, Zoltán I. Tóth, M agyarok 
és románok (Budapest, 1966), pp. 211-212. 
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On the peasant issue it demanded the revision of the 
emancipation act and the abolition of all feudal services 
and payments. In its editorial of May 13 it pointed out 
that any hesitancy to terminate all feudal obligations 
would lead Hungary into a social and nationality conflict 
with unforeseen consequences. It criticized the act for 
its vagueness, which invited avaricious nobles to ap- 
propriate peasant lands and was the direct cause of 
peasant unrest. The same article censured the eman- 
cipation act for making an artificial distinction between 
two classifications of serfs and asserted that such a dif- 
ferentiation was an attempt to retain feudal rights.” 
In another commentary on July 11 the journal restated 
the same position. At that date, the relations of Hun- 
gary with the Croations and Serbs as well as with the 
Austrian government were at the breaking point. Pesti 
Hirlap was even then one of the few sane voices which 
recognized that the defense of Hungary would depend 
not only on a Hungarian army, but also on the satisfac- 
tion of nationality and social grievances.?9 In contrast, 
the majority of the Hungarian parliament and even the 
radical press was intoxicated with national enthusiasm 
and anger. They refused to accept the reality that the 
full social liberation of the peasants was a prerequisite 
for avoiding class and nationality conflict. To Eötvös 
and the centralists such a policy was futile. It is, there- 
fore, hardly surprising that they regarded Kossuth's 
leadership with misgivings and eventually withdrew their 
support from him when he entered into a military con- 
flict with the monarchy. 

The act on the reorganization of the Hungarian Diet 
into a representative parliament shows even more clearly 
the ideological distance between Kossuth's policies and 
the conceptions of Eotvos. Prepared by Kossuth per- 
sonally, its underlying principle was to preserve the 
unquestioned supremacy of the nobility in Hungarian 
politics. The first paragraph recognized the right of each 
nobleman to vote and to hold public office without any 
qualifications such as age, moral character, education, 
property, criminal record, while the subsequent para- 
graphs established restrictive property, religious, ling- 
uistic, and social qualifications for all non-nobles' ex- 
ercise of political rights. Thus, all noblemen, regard- 
less of their personal or political maturity, would receive 
automatically the rights of citizenship, while non-nobles 
could acquire these rights only if they had earned public 
trust by economic or professional attainments. It is in- 
teresting to cite Eotvos's description of this noble 
privilege in his pamphlet, Reform, of 1846: 


The nobleman votes by virtue of his birth, no conditions 
are imposed on him in the exercise of this right, those who 
are dependent servants or minors under paternal authority 
vote without interference; the lowest level of ignorance 
and education excludes no one from the possession of this 
right, nor does the fact that he may have just emerged 
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from prison for repeated horse-stealing or crimes of 
violence.?? 


In the same tract, Eötvös had stated his position 
clearly that a civil order based on legal equality and a 
representative political system required the termination 
of all noble privileges, including inequalities in the 
exercise of suffrage. This meant in his view that "the 
representative system can be introduced if electoral 
qualifications apply equally to the nobles, unless we 
want to extinguish the rights of the non-nobles.?? Thus 
in 1846, at a time when Hungary was buried under a 
feudal constitution, Eötvös had rejected the premise 
that Kossuth incorporated into the act of 1848 estab- 
lishing a representative Hungarian assembly. 

From 1846 on the centralists had defended their idea 
of a representative system based on equal voting rights 
for nobles and non-nobles. In 1848 they as well as the 
youthful radicals of Pest, who published the rhapsodic 
journal Március Tizenótódike (March Fifteenth), re- 
pudiated the decision of the Kossuth-led nobility to re- 
tain the traditional political privileges of noblemen.?? 
EótvOs's centralist circle expressed a remarkably identi- 
cal position on this issue as that professed by the poet 
Petófi and his radical associates, who had been the 
leaders of the peaceful demonstrations of March 15. 
Their protest, however, was overridden by Kossuth, 
who intended to establish popular representation by 
codifying the voting privileges of all noblemen. 

Although the act in question did confer on non- 
nobles the right to vote and to hold public office, and 
thereby created a legal basis for a representative as- 
sembly elected by citizens of all classes, the clause re- 
taining the voting rights of all noblemen enabled that 
class to preserve its traditional political influence. The 
parliament elected in June, 1848, was the most vivid 
testimony of that reality. It consisted of 414 repre- 
sentatives, of whom 74 per cent were noble landowners 
and 24 per cent belonged to an urban elite consisting 
predominantly of lawyers and municipal public ser- 
vants. Only two were of peasant origin and five were 
pastors.? The urban merchant class and the peasantry 
were, therefore, effectively excluded from representa- 
tion, while the landowning nobility had been eminently 
successful in preserving its political monopoly. That 
success owed a great deal to the act of March 30, 1848, 
through which the political organization of the nobility 
survived unharmed the enactment of the April Laws. 

The political influence of the nobility was reinforced 
also by the act which was designed to reorganize the 
county system. The reform of Hungarian local govern- 
ment was a most crucial aspect of a liberal social trans- 
formation, because the effectiveness of many reform 
measures would depend on their execution by local 
— 7 Works 11: p. 202. 
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political authorities. These had been controlled ex- 
clusively by the nobility prior to March, 1848. The 
centralists understood this important reality and there- 
fore had advocated the control of local officials by an 
elected parliament and a responsible ministry. In 1848 
Kossuth himself recognized the justice of their position 
when he declared in his speech of April 3 before the 
lower house that a county assembly dominated by the 
nobility would frustrate the execution of reforms.?! 
Yet the act on the county system, passed in April, 1848, 
left unchanged the powers and organization of the 
feudal institution. This meant that the nobility con- 
tinued to direct the unchecked powers of local govern- 
ment and the possibility of carrying out the reforms of 
1848 was seriously called into question. 

Kossuth prepared the bill on the county and pre- 
sented it to the Diet on April 2. In it he made no men- 
tion of the future jurisdiction of the county, presumably 
he sought to postpone that issue until a later time. He 
proposed instead a reform of the election of county 
assemblies and county officers. All individuals who 
were qualified to vote for the election of parliament 
would elect the county assemblies, which then would 
choose the county officials. This meant that all noble- 
men would retain their hereditary voting rights and 
rights to hold public office, while it would allow the 
wealthier peasants, merchants and professionals to par- 
ticipate in the election of county assemblies.? Kossuth’s 
bill also reflected his inflexible views on linguistic rights 
by prescribing that the official language of all county as- 
semblies would be Magyar and that candidates for the 
county assemblies, as candidates for the national parlia- 
ment, must speak Magyar.?? 

The Diet rejected this proposal as unacceptable and 
demanded unequivocally the retention of the traditional 
participation of all noblemen in the county assemblies. 
Kossuth’s extraordinary eloquence failed to persuade 
the majority to accept his compromise bil. In his 
speech of April 3 Kossuth made it abundantly clear 
that the sole purpose of his bill was to save the econo- 
mic and political position of the nobility by introducing 
a semi-representative system in the county.?* A secret 
conference was called to draft a compromise bill, but it 
also failed. Consequently, the county structure was 
leit unchanged and the final solution of the question 
was passed on to the parliament elected in June. A 
vague clause was inserted in the law which provided for 
the organization of provisional councils composed of all 
noblemen and of non-noble representatives of local 
townships, which would be responsible for local govern- 
ment until a definitive act on the county would be 
adopted. In practice, this clause had no influence at 
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all on the composition and policy of these councils. 
Eötvös had expressed his opinion of such a solution in 
his pamphlet, Reform, two years previously, and his re- 
marks are an accurate description of the functioning of 
county government in 1848: 


I hold that proposal not only unsatisfactory, but I be- 
lieve that its acceptance would create nothing but bitter- 
ness. Assemblies in which each nobleman votes and cities 
such as Kecskemét or Körös have two votes each are not 
concessions but sarcasm.?? 


The conclusion therefore seems unavoidable that the 
April Laws did not create a liberal political structure in 
which the urban middle class, intellectuals, and the 
peasantry would have the opportunity to participate in 
political decisions, but one which retained, both legally 
and in practice, the unchallenged political and eco- 
nomic position of the nobility. This conclusion seems to 
contradict the generally accepted assumption that the 
April Laws did introduce a liberal constitutional charter 
into Hungary. In reality, both these views are sub- 
stantially true. The April Laws embodied a liberal 
constitution for Hungary with extensive guarantees of 
personal and civic rights. They recognized the legal 
equality of citizens, they enacted the right of citizens to 
hold property and they established a national assembly 
elected by noblemen and non-nobles. They guaranteed 
freedom of assembly, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of expression. They promised, but 
did not implement, religious liberties and an equitable 
judicial process. Yet these laws were defective in one 
important point: they failed to guarantee to the non- 
noble classes the same social and political opportunities 
which the nobility enjoyed. By not establishing the full 
emancipation of the serfs, by giving political prefer- 
ment to the nobility and by neglecting to reform the 
structure of county government, these laws failed to 
extend to the oppressed and disfranchised groups of 
society the minimum standards of social and political 
justice. 


3. NATIONALITY CONFLICTS AND THE AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN CONTROVERSY IN 1848 

In a manuscript relating to the Revolution of 1848, 
Eötvös pointed out two principal criticisms of the April 
Laws, which he considered important causes of the 
failure of Hungarian liberal politics in 1848.9 The 
first of these was his view that the legislation of 1848 
did not create an effective and liberal political order, 
principally by neglecting to reform the county structure 
and thus affording no opportunity for popular partici- 
pation in local government. His second major criticism 
was that the April Laws failed to resolve the relation- 
ship of Hungary to the empire and the nationality 
question. In Eótvós's view, these issues remained un- 
resolved because after the Viennese Revolution in 
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March both the Hungarian liberals and the representa- 
tives of the monarchy neglected to formulate a new 
political agreement defining the precise relationships 
between Hungary and the empire, through which a 
strong Austrian state acceptable to all nationalities 
could have been created. Eötvös defined the task of 
Austrian politics in 1848: 


After the transformation of the monarchy's organiza- 
tion, the unity of the monarch, based on the Pragmatic 
Sanction, did not provide a satisfactory guarantee of the 
unity, ie. of the power of the empire. Therefore a new 
contract must be drafted which attains the same objectives 
in a constitutional setting.?" 


Eotvós's manuscript suggested that no such agree- 
ment was formulated nor implemented in 1848 be- 
cause of the overthrow of the Viennese government in 
March and the success of Kossuth in mobilizing 
national opinion behind the program of a national Hun- 
gary only loosely connected with the empire. This 
comment explains obliquely the inability of the moder- 
ates opposed to Kossuth to negotiate such an agreement 
with the imperial government. It provides an import- 
ant clue to the uninfluential position of such a leading 
moderate as Eötvös, who had foreseen in February, 
1848, the dangerous course of confrontation that 
Kossuth would adopt. 

The key issue in March which influenced the two 
questions of relations with the empire and nationality 
rights was the act establishing the Hungarian ministry. 
Two provisions of this act were particularly important : 
jurisdiction of the ministry and its relationship to the 
central government. The great defect of this act, to 
which Eótvós alluded, was that neither of these points 
was clearly defined in March. As a result, the Hun- 
garian ministry had a weak constitutional position when 
conflicts over financial and military jurisdiction arose 
in the summer of 1848. It should also be noted that the 
failure to define the ministry's relationship to the im- 
perial government made it possible for such an ambi- 
tious political leader as Kossuth to advocate independ- 
ence without seeming to violate Hungarian constitutional 
precepts. Furthermore, the imperial government could 
claim, with some justification, that Hungary failed to 
fulfill her financial and military obligations in a time of 
crisis and under such pretense could mobilize Croatians, 
Serbs, and Rumanians against Hungary.  Doubtless, 
the conflict between Hungary and national minorities 
arose principally from the social conservatism and intol- 
erance of the Hungarian nobility toward these nation- 
alities. Nevertheless, the failure to negotiate an agree- 
ment in March on the Hungarian relationship to the 
empire contributed considerably to the defeat of a 
Hungarian moderate course in 1848. 

The principal issue that remained unresolved con- 
cerned the financial and military jurisdiction of the 
Hungarian ministry. During the discussions in Vienna 
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concerning the act on the ministry, the imperial advisers 
had demanded that Hungary assume one-fourth of the 
state debt. At the insistence of Batthyány and Deák, 
obviously owing to their assessment of the current 
state of public opinion, all reference to the state debt 
was omitted from the act, but the Hungarian leaders 
agreed to contribute a comparable payment to the diplo- 
matic and military expenses of the monarchy. The 
imperial ministers interpreted this agreement as a 
commitment to pay a proportionate share of the state 
debt, while the Hungarian ministers refused to accept 
the idea that Hungary had a legal obligation to pay 
off any share of it. In April, the imperial government 
requested a Hungarian commitment on payments, but 
the Hungarian ministry replied that only the Hungarian 
parliament could vote on the request. The emperor then 
requested that the ministry make a commitment to the 
payment of the debt and agree to seek the parliament's 
consent. Although this request was met, the ministry 
made no effort to resolve the issue later. The Hun- 
garian ministers did not realize that their postponement 
of this issue implied a refusal to accept political co- 
operation with the Austrian government and that their 
action was interpreted as a negation of support for 
Austria in a time of great internal and external diffi- 
culty. Both Deák and Széchenyi were opposed to the 
payment of the debt, according to a contemporary wit- 
ness, and Batthyány did not attempt to seek a com- 
promise on this question even as late as July.*® 

A similar situation developed when Kossuth, as min- 
ister of finance, issued Hungarian paper money in May 
without the consent of the Austrian National Bank. 
The April Laws had failed to specify whether the Hun- 
garian ministry had the right to issue banknotes. The 
effect of Kossuth's policy was to cast serious doubt on 
the intentions of the Hungarian ministry with regard to 
its relationship to Austria.?? 

The absence of a clear definition of military rights be- 
came the occasion for controversy and open military 
conflict between Hungary and the central government. 
The imperial military command in Hungary refused to 
accept the Hungarian ministry’s authority and con- 
tinued to follow directives from Vienna. "Throughout 
April the Hungarian ministry sought a change of this 
practice, but without any success. In early May, 
Batthyány and Archduke Stephen conferred personally 
in Vienna with the Austrian government and they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an imperial letter affirming the 
authority of the Hungarian ministry over all military 
commands in Hungary." In practice, however, the 


38 Information on these policies can be found in Kónyi, 1882: 
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Austrian military commands continued to accept their 
directives from Vienna and frequently acted contrary 
to Hungarian ministerial instructions. 

This practice allowed the central government to en- 
courage and sustain insurrections against the Hun- 
garian ministry. The first of these was the Serb up- 
rising in June. It was led by the Austrian-trained 
hussar officer, George Stratimirovic, who proved to be 
a skillful military commander as wel as a popular 
national leader. The Austrian military commands in 
southern Hungary cooperated effectively with the Serb 
leaders both by refusing to aid the Hungarian govern- 
ment and by obstructing Hungarian efforts to put down 
the insurrection.* 

The Croatian movement led by Baron George Jel- 
lachich, an Austrian career officer, was an even more 
serious attack on the Hungarian ministry. Appointed 
Ban of Croatia on March 28, 1848, while discussions 
on the Hungarian ministry were deadlocked, Jellachich's 
mission was to organize military resistance to the Hun- 
garian national movement. He performed his task 
well. He coordinated the Croatian national movement, 
raised military forces ready to march against Hungary, 
and aided substantially the Serb insurrection. 

The Croatian preparations created a formidable di- 
lemma for Eötvös and the Hungarian moderate party. 
While they were committed to keep Hungary in the 
monarchy and to provide Hungarian soldiers and 
financial support for the Italian campaign, they had to 
tolerate the political and military activities of Jellachich, 
who was obviously aided and encouraged by the Aus- 
trian military party behind the throne. From May to 
August, 1848, the Batthyány ministry failed to obtain 
the official disavowal of Jellachich. On the contrary, 
the imperial party made it quite clear to the Hungarian 
ministry that it sympathized with the Croatian move- 
ment. The crucial confrontation took place in June. 
Eötvös and Széchenyi were sent to Innsbruck on June 
23, as representatives of the Hungarian ministry, to 
invite the emperor to come to Hungary for the opening 
of the Hungarian parliament in July and to gain sup- 
port for the Hungarian cause against Jellachich. Their 
mission was a complete failure. Soon after their re- 
turn, a communication of the Austrian ministry pro- 
vided the explanation. "This letter of June 29 declared 
that unless Hungary conciliated Croatia, the imperial 
government, in view of the Croatian intent to with- 
draw from the Italian war, would be forced to recon- 
sider its neutrality toward Hungary. This threat con- 
vinced Batthyány that there was a basic distrust of 
Hungarian policy in Vienna and that the cause of this 
distrust was the failure in March-April to compromise 
on the military and financial obligations of Hungary. 
This was a prudent recognition, and if it would have 
produced a clarification of the Hungarian relationship 
to the monarchy, a compromise could conceivably have 
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been arranged. But instead of proposing such a com- 
promise, the Batthyány ministry decided to offer to the 
Austrian ministry, as a sign of its loyalty, 40,000 Hun- 
garian troops for the Italian war. Batthyány evidently 
believed that such an offer would convince the imperial 
party of the good faith of the Hungarian ministry and 
that he could thereby obtain the disavowal of Jellachich. 
His policy was henceforth based on that assumption. 

such a policy was obviously unrealistic. The im- 
perial party wanted primarily an assurance from Hun- 
gary that the military, diplomatic, and commercial 
powers affecting the monarchy as a whole would be 
exercised jointly with the Austrian government. From 
March to May, 1848, the Hungarian ministry had pur- 
sued policies which indicated that it could not accept 
that position. Furthermore, the Hungarian ministers 
had avoided any commitment to the joint control of 
those affairs which interested the unified empire. The 
Hungarian ministry had repudiated its obligation to 
share payments for the public debt and it had refused 
to commit Hungarian troops to Italy when the Austrian 
government requested it in April. In July, it might 
be added, the offer of military aid to the Italian cam- 
paign was unimportant, since the Austrian forces had 
defeated the Italian insurgents by that time. The Hun- 
garian ministry, furthermore, had expanded Hungarian 
financial and military powers against the consent of the 
Austrian government.  Kossuth's issue of banknotes 
in May and the proposal of Kossuth, accepted by the 
ministry in early July, to call up a Hungarian con- 
script army of 200,000 men were prominent examples 
of a policy which ignored Hungary’s relationship to the 
monarchy. In view of these examples of Hungarian 
contradictory policies, Batthyany’s solution was evi- 
dently inadequate to regain the confidence of the Aus- 
trian imperial party, even if we assume that the Aus- 
trian government desired a conciliation. 

The futility of the course pursued by Batthyany was 
demonstrated when it became clear that the most in- 
fluential member of the Hungarian ministry, Kossuth, 
actively opposed it. He assented at first to Batthyany’s 
troop proposal, but he prevailed on his fellow ministers 
to make it contingent on the suppression of the Croa- 
tian and Serb insurrections and the full acceptance of 
Hungarian self-government by Austria. Furthermore, 
in his speech of July 20 in the parliament, Kossuth 
deprived Batthyany’s policy of any significance it might 
have had. He declared that the dispatch of Hungarian 
troops to Italy would depend on the willingness of the 
Austrian government to guarantee a liberal constitution 
to the Italian nation. He added paradoxically that 
Hungary would not discourage the separation of Italian 
territories from the Habsburg monarchy, a statement 

42 For the most reliable and perceptive discussion of these 
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which made the whole issue pointless. Batthyány, 
Eötvös, Széchenyi, and Deák regarded this conduct a 
betrayal of their policy. Conscious of their ambiguous 
and uncertain political position, however, they did not 
want to risk an open conflict with Kossuth, because 
they felt that public opinion in the parliament and else- 
where was under Kossuth's control. He remained 
therefore the parliamentary spokesman of the ministry 
and he swayed both the ministerial and parliamentary 
majorities with ease from this time on. As a conse- 
quence, the Batthyány ministry was no longer an ef- 
fective government, but the reluctant instrument of 
an ever more powerful Kossuth, who allowed himself 
to be pushed toward an irrevocable breach with the 
Austrian government. 

From late July to the end of August the Austrian 
government prepared the way for the public condemna- 
tion of the Hungarian ministry, while the Hungarian 
leadership, paralyzed by the conflict between Kossuth 
and the advocates of compromise, did nothing to secure 
an understanding with Austria. On July 28 a meeting 
took place between Batthyány and Jellachich in Vienna, 
at which the latter presented three demands, which if 
fulfilled, would resolve the differences between Hun- 
gary and Croatia: (1) all financial and military powers 
should be concentrated in Vienna: (2) Hungary 
should assume its share of the public debt. (3) the 
linguistic rights of Croatia and of the Serbs must be 
satisfied. Batthyány refused even to discuss these 
points. "This meeting confirmed two fundamental reali- 
ties: Jellachich acted as the political emissary of the 
imperial-military party and his appointment in Croatia 
had been made to restrain the separatist policy of Hun- 
gary. Secondly, the Austrian government was pre- 
pared to carry through a settlement with Hungary 
only if the imperial government would reassume con- 
trol over financial and military powers. Thus the Hun- 
garian ministry was given a clear choice between a 
negotiated agreement and an open military conflict in 
which Austria and disaffected nationalities would be 
aligned against Hungary. The ministry was again 
incapable of a decision, because the real power in the 
government and in parliament was Kossuth. 

A new conflict arose now in the ministry. Kossuth 
advocated the organization of an independent Hun- 
garian army, while the ministry sought to integrate the 
Hungarian units into the imperial forces. On August 
19 the parliament accepted Kossuth's solution.*5 "The 
unique spectacle of a government being defeated on an 
issue of vital importance by its chief parliamentary 
spokesman was thus again enacted. This incapacity 
explains the ultimate failure of the Batthyány ministry 
to conceive and carry through a political agreement 
with Austria. But a more fundamental cause of their 
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defeat was the earlier omission of the April Laws to 
formulate a solution to the relations between Hungary 
and the central government. The conduct of the Hun- 
garian ministry was affected by that blunder, because 
any effective understanding with Austria would have 
required the revision of the April Laws. The Hun- 
garian moderates, such as Eötvös, Deák, and Széchenyi 
would have been willing to accept such a revision, but 
they were too weak politically to carry it through. 
Kossuth commanded the necessary influence, but was 
unwiling to accept such an arrangement. We must 
conclude therefore that the determination of Kossuth 
in March to force unrealistic concessions from Austria 
substantially undermined the originally moderate course 
of the Batthyány ministry. 

This was illustrated and confirmed by an Austrian 
ministerial memorandum of August 31, 1848, which 
summarized the failures of the Hungarians since March 
to clarify their relationships to the central power. It 
declared the act on the Hungarian ministry to be in 
conflict with the rights of the crown and the Pragmatic 
Sanction on two counts. "First, the provision delegating 
full executive powers to the viceroy endangered rela- 
tions between Hungary and the monarchy ; second, the 
establishment of the Hungarian ministries for com- 
merce, finance, and defense without the prior clarifica- 
tion of the rights of the monarchy has weakened the 
unity of the state. Concerning the second point, the 
memorandum specifically referred to Kossuth's issuance 
of banknotes and the failure to assume part of the 
public debt as evidence of that assertion. The implica- 
tions were clear: the law on the ministry was incom- 
patible with the central direction of joint affairs; 
furthermore, a revision of that law and the repudiation 
of policies which disregarded the unified structure of 
the empire were pre-requisites for a conciliation with 
Hungary. The concluding words of the memorandum 
left no doubt of the issue between Hungary and the 
central power : 


From all these it becomes clear that it is absolutely 
necessary to harmonize the acts of the Hungarian govern- 
ment since March, 1848, with the necessities of the whole 
empire and the sense and words of the Pragmatic Sanction 
and to arrange jointly with the Austrian ministry for 
guarantees of the unity of the empire, to fulfill the objec- 
tive of the Pragmatic Sanction and to restore a joint 
supreme government.*? 


The next step was the imperial statement of Septem- 
ber 4, which commended Jellachich for his past and 
present services to the dynasty. With this move all 
doubt was removed about his role as the concealed ally 
of the military party. His official endorsement also 1n- 
dicated that the imperial government had abandoned a 
peaceful solution with the Hungarian ministry. This 
firmness toward Hungary was obviously influenced by 
the Austrian victories in Italy in July and the con- 
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servative resurgence in Prussia after August, 1848. On 
September 11 Jellachich entered Hungarian territory 
with Croatian and Border Guard forces with the an- 
nounced intention of restoring Hungary to the author- 
ity of the emperor. This armed attack made the posi- 
tion of the Hungarian moderates untenable. Batthyany 
remained in office until October 1, attempting to take 
energetic military action against the invading forces 
while restraining Kossuth from unconstitutional moves, 
but the die was unalterably cast. On September 26 the 
emperor informed Batthyany that he would be replaced 
as premier by Baron Miklós Vay, a loyal aristocrat, and 
that Count Francis Lamberg had been appointed com- 
mander of all Hungarian armed forces.55 Kossuth now 
assumed unquestioned command in parliament as leader 
of the party that refused any compromise and would 
organize the defense of Hungarian territory. He ob- 
tained from parliament a resolution nullifying the ap- 
pointment of Lamberg and restraining all military 
commanders from accepting his authority under penalty 
of treason. Lamberg arrived in Pest, but before he 
could meet with the Hungarian ministry he was as- 
sassinated by a fanatic mob. That act of violence cut 
off all possibility of negotiation. Eötvös resigned from 
his post and departed from Hungary on September 29, 
the day after Lamberg’s death. He interpreted Lam- 
berg’s murder as the destruction of all hopes for a 
reasonable settlement.*? 


4. EOTVOS’S ASSESSMENT OF THE 
HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 

Eotvos's withdrawal from the political arena was the 
climax of his disagreement with Kossuth's politics and 
the neo-absolutist course of the Viennese government. 
Since March, 1848, Eotvos had counseled restraint 
toward the prerogatives of the Habsburg government 
and had urged the clarification of Hungary's relation- 
ship to the empire. The Hungarian ministry had re- 
fused to clarify this relationship and in fact had acted 
contrary to the spirit of common interests with the Habs- 
burg Monarchy. Only when the conservative reaction 
began in July did it take half-hearted steps toward an 
improvement of relations with Vienna. But even then 
it did not propose a solution of Austro-Hungarian 
relationships which would have been acceptable in 
Vienna. When the April Laws were openly called into 
question in September, the moderates such as Eötvös 
were driven into political retirement, while Kossuth. 
with his program of an independent Hungary, provided 
for a time an effective answer to Austrian policies. 
After the suppression of the Hungarian Revolution, 
however, it became clear that Eotv6s’s moderate course 
held a more prudent solution to the conflicts of the 


empire than that advocated in Kossuth's intransigeant 
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nationalism. In September, 1848, Eötvös recognized 
that the road chosen by Kossuth would lead Hungary 
and the empire to disaster and he saw no other alter- 
native but to withdraw his support from such a course. 

Eotvos’s decision was also affected by the refusal of 
the Viennese government to honor the April Laws. 
This refusal meant that his fundamental political con- 
ception, founded on the compatibility of a Hungarian 
representative government with the central power of 
the empire, was repudiated. When Vienna denied the 
validity of the April Laws, Ectvos could no longer en- 
vision a Hungarian liberal society protected by a con- 
stitutionally governed Habsburg state. The September 
events undermined his two indispensable conditions for 
a new Hungary: a constitutional empire and the re- 
cognition of the Hungarian constitution within such a 
state. Under these circumstances he did not think pos- 
sible his continued public role in Hungary. 

The September events destroyed the possibility of 
resolving stil another important issue: the protection 
of nationality rights. Eötvös believed that an absolute 
state could not resolve this issue, but only a constitu- 
tional and decentralized form of government which also 
guaranteed rights of association, religious liberties, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of education to in- 
dividual citizens. He saw in the April Laws such 
guarantees which he thought could be strengthened by 
an effective local government in which nationalities 
could enjoy linguistic and political rights.? When the 
cause of Hungarian national autonomy failed in 1848, 
the conclusion appeared confirmed that the Viennese 
government refused to accept in good faith liberal 
government or national autonomy for any territory or 
nationality. This was another persuasive reason for 
Eotvos’s decision to withdraw from political advocacy. 

Eotvos’s political retirement in September 1848 signi- 
fied above all the failure of the Hungarian liberal 
leadership to resolve the Central European conflicts of 
nationality. An important cause of this failure can be 
found in the serious misjudgments of Hungarian 
liberals, including Eötvös, of two dynamic national 
currents in 1848: Slav-Rumanian nationalism in the 
Austrian Empire and the German unification move- 
ment. Rightly or wrongly, the Hungarian ministry 
looked upon the Slav-Rumanian movement as allies of 
Habsburg absolutism and as a political opposition to 
Hungarian autonomy. It made no serious attempt to 
conciliate the well-organized Croatian and Serb move- 
ments and used military force against Slovak and 
Rumanian national manifestations. Instead, the Hun- 
garian ministry came to believe that the German uni- 
fication movement would provide an important support 
for Hungarian self-government. In May, 1848, two 
noted liberals, László Szalay and Dénes Pázmándy, 
were dispatched to the Frankfurt Parliament, instructed 
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to obtain the support of the German leadership for the 
cause of a national Hungary. This initiative was 
clearly related to the Hungarian policy to counter the 
program of Austroslavism, propagated by Czech and 
Croatian leaders in particular, which emphasized the 
prominent future influence of the Slav nationalities in a 
reconstructed Habsburg Empire. The Hungarian min- 
istry opposed such a plan and supported the political 
integration of the Austro-Bohemian territories in a 
unifed Germany, which was generally advocated by 
leading members of the Frankfurt Parliament. The 
Hungarian conception was therefore founded on the 
premise that the German-populated and Bohemian 
parts of the empire would join a unified Germany, 
while Hungary would remain the dominant factor in 
the reorganization of the remnants of the old empire.?! 

This policy began to erode in July, 1848. The 
victories of the Austrian armies in Lombardy made 
possible the reassertion of conservative power first in 
Vienna and later led to a forceful policy in Hungary. 
simultaneously, the Prussian liberals failed to produce 
a liberal and stable government, thus facilitating a 
conservative movement in the fall of 1848. The in- 
decisiveness of the Frankfurt Parliament reinforced the 
same tendency in Germany as a whole. Thus, when 
the prospect of a unifed Germany began to wane in 
August, 1848, the Hungarian ministry was deprived of 
its chief political support. At that point, the Austro- 
Hungarian controversy over the Hungarian ministry 
entered its crucial stage and produced the political and 
military clash of September, 1848. 

Eotvos’s response to this intricate situation between 
April and August, 1848, is difficult to describe. As 
minister of public instruction in the Hungarian min- 
istry he drafted preliminary plans for an act on pri- 
mary schooling, in which he intended to guarantee free 
and compulsory instruction to all children and to safe- 
guard the use of all native languages as means of in- 
struction. The latter provision was repudiated by the 
Hungarian Parliament in July, 1848.? It is note- 
worthy that Eotvos’s position also seemed to contradict 
those provisions of the April Laws which made the 
exercise of political rights contingent on the knowledge 
of the Magyar language. Thus it appears that Eotvos’s 
policy on minority languages, as on the essential ques- 
tions of social reconstruction, differed substantially 
from that of the Hungarian political leadership. 
Another important aspect of Eótvos's activity in these 
months was his involvement in the efforts of the Hun- 
garian moderates to reach an agreement with Vienna 
on the constitutional relationship of Hungary to the 
central government. Together with Széchenyi and 
Deák, he pressed for the speedy conclusion of such an 
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agreement and he personally negotiated on behalf of the 
Hungarian ministry to that purpose. At the same 
time there developed a serious disagreement between 
such moderates as Eötvös, Széchenyi, and Deák on the 
one hand and Kossuth on the other on the means and 
importance of reaching an agreement with Vienna. In 
spite of this, Eötvös remained in the ministry until 
september, 1848, when it became clear that no peaceful 
solution of the Hungarian relationship to the empire 
would be found. 

Though Eotvos advocated prudent policies in the 
nationality question and in the relationship of Hungary 
to Vienna, he accepted substantially the position of the 
Hungarian ministry on the Slav and German national 
movements. In doing so he made the same serious 
misjudgment of the historical forces affecting the Hun- 
garian liberal cause that Kossuth had made. On the 
Croatian question Eötvös saw no possibility of a com- 
promise, because Jellachich refused to recognize the 
constitutional authority of the Hungarian ministry. 
Furthermore, in his view the Viennese support oi the 
Croatian movement created serious distrust for the in- 
tentions of the imperial government and undermined 
the moral position of the Hungarian moderates, who 
were interested in a peaceful resolution of differences 
with the Habsburg government." Eötvös also sup- 
ported the German policy of the Hungarian ministry. 
At the same time he understood that Hungary must not 
break off her connections with the Habsburg dynasty, 
because even if Germany were unified Hungary would 
need the protection of the Habsburgs in taking her place 
in the troubled region of Eastern Europe. These points 
of view seem to be contradictory, yet they suggest em- 
phatically that Eötvös was extraordinarily sensitive in 
1848, as well as later, to the important influence of 
German affairs on the development of the Hungarian 
future. 

Finally it should be noted that, while Eötvös was 
aware of the mistakes committed by Hungarian and 
Austrian statesmen in 1848, he himself had no clear 
conception of the solutions to the many complex prob- 
lems raised by nationality rights, the desire for liberal 
government, and the need to harmonize both with the 
constitutional powers of a central executive for the em- 
pire. Several of these problems were not resolved by 
the statesmen of the empire even conceptually. One of 
the most essential of these was the constitutional pro- 
tection of nationality rights along with civic and politi- 
cal freedoms. Another concerned the constitutional 
relationship between autonomous territories and the 
imperial government. Outside the Habsburg Empire, 
the German Parliament in Frankfurt also struggled 
with the question of local rights and central power. 
Among leaders of the Austrian Empire in 1848, the 
first proposal for a constitutional reorganization was 
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prepared by Frantisek Palacky, the noted Czech his- 
torian and statesman. As a member of the Austrian 
legislature meeting in Kremsier until March, 1849, 
Palacky proposed a common constitution for the Habs- 
burg Empire providing for a central legislature with 
competence over the common affairs of the monarchy 
as a whole and territorial legislatures which were to 
retain control over local affairs. But even Palacky's 
plan did not resolve satisfactorily the vexing question 
of nationality questions within the regional territories 
and between territories and central government. His 
proposal was set aside in March, 1849, when the 
Kremsier assembly was dissolved, but it gave rise in 
the 1850's to an extensive discussion throughout the 
empire on the means of reforming its political and con- 
stitutional structure. Eötvös was one of those deeply 
influenced by Palacky's plan and he developed his own 
conceptions of constitutional reform in the 1850's in 
response to Palacky's precepts. 

When Eötvös resigned from the Hungarian ministry 
in September, he not only withdrew from public life 
but also departed with his family from Hungary to 
spend the next two years in voluntary exile in Munich. 
During the Hungarian military struggle against Aus- 
tria, Eötvös remained in Munich and spent much of his 
time reconsidering the causes of Hungarian liberal 
failure in 1848. "This behavior of one of the noted 
Hungarian liberals seems at first sight a strangely aloof 
separation from the Austro-Hungarian struggle after 
September, 1848. In fact, Eotvos’s decision to leave 
Hungary reflects his sense of personal and political 
despair of the tragic outcome of liberal politics in Hun- 
gary. He left the scene of his political aspirations be- 
cause he could not visualize his personal participation 
in a civil and military struggle which would be decided 
by military might and violent passions. In a letter to 
Antal Csengery he wrote: 


Why did I depart? ... it is easy to explain this to him 
who knows my mentality, but to others it is impossible to 
explain. I felt myself useless. I was not born a revolu- 
tionary. However great the purpose may be, I cannot 
ignore the sufferings of individuals. It is my conviction 
that material power, which is the support of every revolu- 
tion, is not the path on which the human race can pro- 
gress.?? 


Eotvos’s decision to leave Hungary was a deliberate 
act of disassociating himself from the politics and per- 
sonal conception of Kossuth as well. He believed that 
the outcome of the Hungarian struggle would end with 
the defeat of Hungary, but he also realized that little 
could be done at this point to prevent such a course. 
He felt it necessary, nevertheless, to demonstrate his 
separation from the politics of Kossuth which, he be- 
lieved, had aimed at the present course from the very 
beginning of revolution in March. He expressed this 
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motivation of his departure in his letter of October 20, 
1848, to Szalay, written only one week after his arrival 
in Munich: 


You will easily understand my reasons for coming here 
if you will consider my personality and the events now 
occurring in Pest, which I had foreseen and foretold for 
months. . . . Hungarian affairs have come to the point 
where all discussion is impossible. Whoever does not bow 
to the orders of the prophet [Kossuth], whoever does not 
conceal his conviction and say yes to everything has only 
two alternatives—gallows and exile . . . I have chosen the 
latter . . . and I think I acted sensibly.59 


V. CRITIQUE OF NATIONALISM, 1849-1859 


The choice of exile in 1848 opened a new phase in 
Eotvos’s personal and political life. Deeply conscious 
of the defeat of his liberal ideals in Hungary, Eötvös 
undertook in his Munich exile a major reassessment of 
his liberal commitments. He wished to understand 
particularly whether flaws in his liberal creed had con- 
tributed to the disasters of 1848. In addition, he 
thought it necessary to formulate a new interpretation 
of liberalism which was prepared to meet the unresolved 
problems of post-revolutionary Austria. 

This re-orientation was influenced by Eotvos’s per- 
sonal response to the tragic events that accompanied the 
defeat of the Hungarian Revolution. The most dra- 
matic and shattering of these was the Russian military 
intervention of July, 1849, which led to the surrender 
of the Hungarian revolutionary army. Another aspect 
of the Revolution that affected him deeply was the violent 
nationality conflict between Hungarians and Serb, 
Croatian and Rumanian insurgents. The animosities pro- 
duced by this conflict cast a shadow over the heroism of 
the Hungarian military struggle and also called into 
question the validity of liberal principles in a future 
Hungary. 

After the surrender of the Hungarian army in 
August, 1849, there began the Austrian policy of ven- 
geance against leaders of the Hungarian revolt. On 
October 6, 1849, thirteen. Hungarian generals were 
executed and 386 officers were imprisoned. Count 
Louis Batthyány, the Hungarian premier, was sentenced 
to death and executed the same day. "Those associated 
with Kossuth received the brunt of the policy of per- 
secution; 114 persons were executed and 1765 were 
imprisoned. Four Hungarian bishops were placed under 
arrest and one was sentenced to death in absentia. 
Kossuth and his immediate following found refuge 
abroad. These acts of retribution created an atmo- 
sphere of bitterness in Hungary toward the Viennese 
government and influenced the profound distrust of 
Austrian intentions which prevailed in Hungarian 
political and popular circles for more than a generation. 


56 Eötvös to Szalay, October 20, 1848, Nizsalovszky and 
Lukácsy, 1967 : p. 168. 

1 Heinrich Friedjung, Österreich von 1848 bis 1860 (2v. 
Stuttgart-Berlin, 1908) 1: pp. 220-227. 
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simultaneously with the suppression of revolt, the 
Austrian Empire came under a centralized and absolute 
governmental system. Initially such a policy was under- 
standable in view of the dominant position of the military 
party, whose chief concern was the punishment of those 
responsible for the revolutionary upheavals. The acts 
of violence against participants in the Hungarian Rev- 
olution were clearly inspired by leading members of the 
military command. They were also responsible for the 
imposition of martial law on Hungary, the Italian pro- 
vinces, Transylvania and Vienna, those areas obviously 
which had demonstrated the greatest revolutionary 
zeal.? 

Soon after the reconquest of Hungary, however, it 
became evident that powerful political influences in the 
Austrian government conceived of absolutism as the 
best means of governing the empire permanently. The 
chief advocate of this conception was Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg, the Austrian prime minister from 1849 
to 1852. Gathering around him loyal men of similar 
views, he laid the foundations for a centrally directed 
bureaucracy which was designed to assure the stability 
and unity of the Austrian state. His principal assistant 
was Alexander Bach, minister of the interior from July, 
1849, who coordinated the centralized administrative, 
judicial, and financial bureaucracy that would become 
the Austrian system of government in the 1850's. 
Schwarzenberg's plans were conceived originally as 
a means of establishing stable administration in Austria 
as a foundation for an aggressive Austrian policy in 
German affairs. After his death in 1852, however, 
Bach's centralized administration remained as the chief 
legacy of his ambitious plans. Under this neo-absolut- 
ism the empire was divided into separate military dis- 
tricts, each governed under martial law by military 
commanders. These were subsequently replaced by 
officials appointed by the central government and ex- 
ercising broad administrative and political powers. Hun- 
gary received an especially severe treatment. Croatia, 
the Serbian areas, and Transylvania were detached 
from historic Hungary and the remaining territory was 
partitioned into five military districts. Hungary re- 
mained under martial law until 1854. This military- 
administrative government was aptly complemented by 
a reorganized police under Baron Johann Kempen, an 
Austrian army officer. Thus the threat of police power, 
censorship, and a centralized administration were the 
chief means of governing the diverse peoples and regions 
of the empire in the 1850's. 

Eötvös was deeply discouraged by the attempt to 
realize such a political ideal, yet the triumph of absolut- 
ism in Austria stimulated his efforts to find an alterna- 
tive liberal course. He expressed his reinterpretation 
of liberalism in three manuscripts, written in Munich 
from 1848 to 1850, and published in revised forms in 


2 Ibid., pp. 408-430. 
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the 1850's. These reflect not only his awareness of 
Hungarian affairs, but show a serious preoccupation 
with the possibilities of liberal politics in European 
society at large after the defeat of revolutionary idealism. 


1. CRITIQUE OF THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 


In his first manuscript Eötvös developed his premise 
that the Habsburg Monarchy must be reorganized as a 
constitutionally governed state and made responsive to 
the fulfillment of nationality rights. He had professed 
this view implicitly before 1848, but now, at a time 
when the monarchy's existence was in doubt, he thought 
this issue the most essential. Here Eötvös viewed the 
Habsburg Empire from the vantage point of a detached 
observer, who had put aside his visual aids colored by 
Hungarian patriotism, and attempted to analyze its 
political future from a nationally uncommitted point of 
view. He did so because he considered the preservation 
of the monarchy in a modernized form the pre-requisite 
for political stability in Central Europe: 


. if the constitutional transformation of the empire is 
not successful, society would be exposed to unspeakable 
dangers. After a revolution, the failure to restore the 
constitution can result only in two alternatives: anarchy 
and despotism. In the present world the old absolutism 1s 
impossible. . . . The reconstruction of the empire is the 
condition on which depends the future of each individual.* 


The starting point for defining the future organiza- 
tion of Austria must be, in Eotvos’s view, an examina- 
tion of those political movements which had given rise to 
the Revolution. of 1848. These had originated in 
Western Europe, specifically in the French Revolution of 
1789. The French Revolution had introduced three 
principles into modern society: the ideas of liberty, 
equality, and nationality. These ideas provided the 
underlying program also of the Austrian revolutions 
in 1848. He distinguished, however, between the im- 
pact of these ideas in Austria and in Western Europe. 
While in France particularly the ideas of liberty and 
equality were primarily engaged, in Austria the idea of 
nationality was most important. Therefore, he concluded, 
the fulfillment of nationality rights was the most urgent 
political program in the Habsburg Monarchy. Such a 
program, however, must resolve the possibility that 
nationality movements could disrupt the central power 


3 The first of these was a sketch of the revolutions of 1848 
in Austria, composed in December, 1848, now preserved as Fol. 
Hung. 1509 in the Széchenyi National Library, Budapest. The 
second was an analysis of nationality conflicts in 1848, pub- 
lished as Ueber die Gleichberechtigung der Nationalitäten in 
Oesterreich (Pest, 1850, 1851; Leipzig, 1850). The third was 
a theoretical study of nationalism and liberalism and was pub- 
lished as the first volume of the treatise, The Influence of the 
Ruling Ideas of the 19th Century on the State. It appeared in 
Hungarian and Austrian editions: 4A XIX. század uralkodó 
eszméinek befolyása az álladalomra (Wien, 1851) and Der 
Einfluss der herrschenden Ideen des 19. Jahrhunderts auf den 
Staat (Wien, 1851). The second volume appeared in 1854. 
Hereafter this treatise will be referred to as The Ruling Ideas. 

* Fol. Hung. 1509, OSK. 
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and even the monarchy. Eötvös raised here the most 
exacting dilemma confronting the Habsburg state: how 
could nationality rights be reconciled with the mainten- 
ance of a central power in an age glorifying the ideal of 
the national state? He had no simple solution to it, but 
he believed that it could be resolved if the peoples of the 
monarchy reconciled their political differences and 
strengthened their mutual attachment to the monarchy. 

A comprehensive answer to this question in 1848 
required not only a critical assessment of contemporary 
European politics, but also an informed historical prog- 
nosis of the future of nationalism. Eötvös had to 
build his conception of nationalism on the brief history 
of the national struggles in 1848. He thought initially 
that the idea of nationality lacked political eflectiveness 
because language was the only important source of 
modern nationality. The increasing appeal of liberty and 
equality would also weaken nationality. His personal 
position was that political nationality endangered the 
cohesion of Austria. His review of nationality con- 
flicts in 1848 reinforced his belief that the Habsburg 
Monarchy could preserve its role of mediating between 
nationalities. He observed that most nationalities 
wished to preserve the empire as an effective political 
structure and that they believed in the possibility of 
protecting their national rights through a measure of 
political autonomy. He concluded that an appropriate 
liberal constitution could strengthen these commitments. 
He pointed to an effective provincial and municipal 
autonomy, an independent judicial power, political as- 
sociation, and the autonomous organization of all 
churches as principles which sustained such a program." 

In this manuscript Eötvös developed one of his most 
important political conceptions. This was the premise 
that the organization of the Habsburg Monarchy must 
be compatible with the European tradition of liberty. 
It was informed by the argument, stated first here but 
elaborated in several subsequent works also, that the 
ideals and practices of the French Revolution were the 
major source of contemporary upheavals in Western 
Europe as well as in the Habsburg Monarchy. His 
political treatises and his political commitment after 1848 
sought to give expression to this belief by fostering an 
articulate defense of constitutionalism and nationality 
rights in a modernized Habsburg Empire.® 

In his second manuscript Eötvös treated the most 
intricate issue of the Austrian revolutions: the solution 
of nationality rights in a state composed of at least ten 
nationalities who differed in language, culture, social, 
economic, and political conditions. In this first pub- 
lished work after the Revolution of 1848, Eotvos 
addressed himself to the most influential political pro- 


5 I hid. 

6 A similar view is also developed in a recent historical 
analysis by Domokos Kosáry, "Kemény és Széchenyi 1849 
után,” Jrodalomtorténeti Közlemények, No. 2 (1963): pp. 
149-170. 
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gram proposed in the Austrian revolutions.’ This pro- 
gram received currency as the equality of all nation- 
alties. The most articulate advocate of this program 
was the Czech historian and political writer, Frantisek 
Palacky (1798-1876). This treatise stated the Hun- 
garian liberal position on Palacky’s program of fed- 
eralism and national equality. But beyond that intent 
Eotvos also pointed out the practical difficulties in- 
herent in Palacky's proposals and elaborated an alter- 
native program which would fulfill both nationality 
rights and the requirements of a liberal society. 

Palacky had first expressed his views on the equality 
of nationalities in his now famous letter of April 11, 
1848, to the Frankfurt National Assembly. He not 
only refused the invitation to serve as a representative 
of Bohemia in the German legislature, but he also con- 
tested the right of the Frankfurt Assembly to claim 
jurisdiction over any part of Austrian territory. He 
defended the necessity of preserving the Habsburg 
Monarchy as a free federation of the small nationalities 
inhabiting the Danube valley, who found in a strong 
Austrian state their only protection against a powerful 
Germany and an expansive Russia? Today, this 
assertion must be recognized as one of the most pro- 
phetic insights of the nineteenth century, especially in 
light of the Polish and Hungarian uprisings of 1956 
against Soviet Russia and more recently, of the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in August, 1968. Palacky 
defined national equality as the "principle of equal 
rights and equal respect for all nations and religions." ? 
Although the specific meaning of his program was not 
formulated until September, 1848, Palacky's formula 
became an effective banner for the nationally con- 
scious Czech, Slovak, Croatian, Serb, and Rumanian 
leaders, who hoped that the Habsburg government 
would support their demands especially against German 
and Magyar nationalism. That hope was cruelly be- 
trayed when the Austrian parliament was disbanded 
in March, 1849, and a neo-absolutist government was 
imposed by the Schwarzenberg ministry.? Neverthe- 
less, Palacky's program had given direction to the 
awakening of Slav and Rumanian nationalism in 1848 
and the attempt to suppress these movements only 
strengthened their political role in post-revolutionary 
Austria. 

Palacky had drafted a detailed program in September, 


1848, and he submitted a modified form of it to the 

T Ueber die  Gleichberechtigung der Nationalitäten in 
Oesterreich (Pest and Leipzig, 1850). 

8 Quoted in Hans Kohn, Pan-Slavism, Its History and 
Ideology (Notre Dame, 1953), pp. 65-69. 

? Franz Palacky, Gedenkblütter (Prag, 1874), p. 153. 

19 According to a political memoir of May 4, 1874, Palacky 
came to see his initial confidence in the Austrian government's 
intentions as the greatest political mistake of his life. He 
also noted in this memoir that he realized the intentions of 
the Viennese government only in early 1849, when the 
Austrian assembly at Kremsier was dissolved. Palacky, 1874: 
p. 295. 
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Austrian assembly at Kremsier in January, 1849. 
His original plan had provided for Polish, Bohemian, 
Austrian, and Illyrian territories, but lacked proposals 
for the Hungarian part of the empire. He corrected 
this gap in his subsequent proposal of January, 1849 
which divided the empire into seven territorial units. 
The extent of each territory was to be determined by 
linguistic usage. Territorial rights were rather limited, 
while the central government and parliament would 
control foreign policy, military affairs, finance, com- 
merce, and public works. Palacky's plan was founded 
on two main premises. First, the central power re- 
ceived rather broad controls over finances, taxation, 
and military affairs, which considerably weakened ter- 
ritorial rights. Secondly, the basis of territorial 
division would be the linguistic principle, but Palacky 
failed to explain how it was to be applied in the organ- 
ization of national territories. Palacky’s second pre- 
mise and its compatibility with a constitutionally 
governed Austria provided the theme of Eotvos’s 
treatise on national equality. 

Eötvös examined first the meaning of national equal- 
ity as a political principle. The program of national 
equality called for the establishment of equal rights for 
all languages in public life throughout the Habsburg 
Monarchy. This would mean that all ten languages 
would be used in the central parliament, the central 
government, and the courts on an equal basis.? Clearly, 
such an arrangement was impossible. No constitutional 
process and no effective administration could function 
under these conditions. There were only two alter- 
natives: either the central government would assume 
arbitrary authority for the central affairs of the mon- 
archy, while territorial assemblies using local languages 
would carry on a restricted regional government. Or 
the principle of equal rights for all languages would 
have to be revised by a compromise on the number of 
languages that could be used in the central parliament, 
the central government, and the courts." 

Eötvös deemed the linguistic principle inadequate for 
the territorial organization of the monarchy as well. In 
his view, the application of that principle would en- 
hance national rivalries and weaken the constitutional 
tradition. He pointed to several political complications 
that would arise if the territories of the monarchy would 
be established along linguistic lines. There were numer- 
ous regions which had no linguistic majority. The 
question arose to what linguistic territory these regions 


11 His proposals can be found in German translation in his 
memoirs, Gedenkblatter (Prag, 1874), pp. 169-176. Recent 
commentaries by noted American scholars include Otakar 
Odiozilik, *A Czech Plan for a Danubian Federation 1848," 
Journal of Central European Affairs 1 (October 1941): pp. 
253-274 and Robert A. Kann, The Multi-National Empire 
(New York, 1950) 2: pp. 29-31. 

12 There were ten major languages in the Habsburg Empire: 
German, Czech, Slovak, Slovene, Italian, Polish, Magyar, 
Rumanian, Serbo-Croat, and Russian. 

13 Eötvös, 1850: pp. 54-55, 65-66. 
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would be assigned and who would make such a deter- 
mination. Furthermore, Eötvös pointed out, a standard 
and specific principle of linguistic identity must be 
established and this principle wil have to be applied 
always as the basis of all territorial divisions. He noted 
that the identification of nationality faced enormous 
difficulties. In many regions of the monarchy most 
inhabitants spoke several languages, intermarriage be- 
tween nationalities was common, and members of the 
same family sometimes considered themselves belong- 
ing to different nationalities. It could happen con- 
sequently that individuals who felt attached to one 
nationality would legally be declared members of 
another. Another unresolved problem was the pro- 
tection of linguistic minorities against majorities in all 
parts of the monarchy, since intermingling of nationali- 
ties was the rule rather than the exception." 

But there remained, after all these complexities, one 
great political disadvantage. Eötvös predicted that 
each linguistic nationality would attempt to increase its 
numerical strength by pressure on minorities in its 
territory to accept the majority language.) The re- 
sulting conflicts in each territory would force the 
central government to intervene on behalf of linguistic 
minorities. This protective role would in turn alienate 
the national territories from the central government. 
Consequently, national conflicts between linguistic 
territories and political animosities between regional 
and central governments will inevitably result. Finally, 
oppressed minorities will appeal to ethnically related 
majorities, who in turn will apply pressure on minorities 
in their own territory. Linguistic nationality, therefore, 
would not resolve but intensify the dangers of nationality 
for a liberal political order, Eötvös argued: 


So we can expect with certainty that no province will 
fail to employ arbitrary rules of coercion toward minority 
languages and, since each nationality, oppressed in one 
province as a minority, can revenge itself in another 
province where it is in the majority, . . . we must con- 
clude that the principle of equality will have been vin- 
dicated only in so far as there will be no nationality in the 
Austrian Monarchy which will not be oppressed wherever 
it is in the minority.!9 


14 Ibid., pp. 82-90. 

15 Contemporary conflicts of nationality in Central Europe 
show the acuteness of Eotvos’s critique. Elie Kedourie cites 
the following episode in his study of modern nationalism 
which illustrates and supports Eotvoós's arguments: “The 
Hungarian statesman, Count Teleki, tells a story concerning the 
district of Teschen over which Czechoslovakia and Poland 
disputed. He once asked a Czech politician how many Poles 
there were in this district, and was informed that the numbers 
varied between 40,000 and 100,000. Upon Teleki expressing 
surprise at such a remarkable reply, the Czech added: "Well, 
the figures change. The people of certain villages are chang- 
ing their nationality every week, according to their economic 
interests and sometimes the economic interests of the mayor of 
the village!" Elie Kedourie, Nationalism (New York, 1961), 
p. 124. 

16 Eötvös, 1850: p. 92. 
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Eötvös expected that linguistic nationality would 
strengthen national separatism and eventually dis- 
solve the Austrian Empire into independent national 
states. He pointed, therefore, to another solution of 
nationality rights: the strengthening of the historic 
territories of the monarchy as the focus of political 
loyalty. He argued that all peoples of the monarchy 
saw their national and historical traditions centered in 
territories with a unique historical experience: Bohemia, 
Hungary, Croatia, Galicia, and the Austrian crown- 
lands. Their loyalties to these historic territories would 
also reinforce a common attachment to the monarchy. 
In contrast to linguistic nationality therefore, historic 
nationality conceived as a loyalty to the historic terri- 
torities, would unify all peoples in the common support 
of the historic Austrian state. In addition, the appropriate 
organization of each territory could safeguard the 
political and national aspirations of the peoples con- 
cerned. Eötvös substituted here the principle of historic 
nationality for Palacky's program based on linguistic 
nationality, because he believed that it could better 
protect nationality rights and also preserve the political 
unity of Austria. 


2. EOTVOS’S CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSAL OF 1859 


Eötvös elaborated the political application of 
historic nationality in a treatise published in 1859." 
Here he presented a plan of organization for the mon- 
archy, in which territorial autonomy for all historic 
lands was combined with the recognition of a strong 
central government. He also attempted to demonstrate 
how an Austrian constitution could harmonize nation- 
ality rights with the prerogatives of the central power. 

Eotvos's intent in this plan was obviously to pro- 
pose an alternative to centralized absolutism, which had 
been the prevailing system of government in the Habs- 
burg Monarchy since 1849 and which produced a serious 
crisis for the empire in 1859, only a few months after the 
publication of Eotvos’s treatise. His underlying aim 
was to refute the argument of official political circles 
that administrative centralization would resolve the in- 
ternal problems of Austria. He sought to dispel the 
fear that a constitutional and decentralized government 
would disrupt political unity and argued that auto- 
nomous institutions would strengthen the stability of the 
monarchy. 

Eotvos’s constitution provided for central and ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction. Central authority was represented 
by the emperor, his constitutional ministers, and a 
central parliament. Territorial affairs were exercised by 
each historic territory. The emperor had the right to 
convene and dissolve central and territorial legislatures, 
to sanction and to veto all bills. Laws were enforced 
by the central ministry and the territorial executives. 
The central ministry, responsible to the emperor and 


17 Die Garantien der Macht und Einheit Osterreichs (Leipzig, 
1859). 
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to the central parliament, had authority over defense, 
central governmental finance, foreign affairs, and com- 
merce. It also had the right to issue directives to all 
territorial executives affecting those affairs that be- 
longed to its constitutional authority. All territories 
exercised inherent rights of autonomy through elected 
legislatures and executives responsible to them. Their 
sphere of jurisdiction included all powers not expressly 
reserved to the central government, principally justice, 
education, church affairs, territorial taxation and finance, 
and territorial administration.!? 

This proposal resembles in some respects a federal 
plan of organization. The usual meaning of federalism, 
as exemplifed in the United States, Canadian, or 
Swiss constitutions, includes the principle of autonomous 
territories and their voluntary acceptance of a central 
constitutional authority. It also signifies a division of 
powers between territorial and federal governments. 
In proposing autonomy for historic territories and divi- 
sion of powers between central and territorial juris- 
dictions, Eötvös provided for distinct federal principles. 
Yet his proposal also contradicted genuine federalism 
by retaining the territorial integrity of the historic 
Kingdom of Hungary and refusing to recognize the same 
status for Transylvania and Croatia. To avoid a mis- 
understanding of his intentions, his plan of 1859 might 
best be characterized as a constitutional plan emphasiz- 
ing historic territories as the basis of an autonomous 
Austrian constitution. 

Eotvos’s constitutional plan as well as his premises 
can be criticized on several grounds. His treatise re- 
flected unmistakably an attempt to defend the integrity 
and constitutional position of historic Hungary, while 
he assumed that all other territories of the empire 
should receive the same autonomous rights that Hun- 
gary claimed. Such an expectation was clearly un- 
realistic. Bohemia, one of the historic territories that 
Eötvös had in mind, had lost its constitutional autonomy 
in 1749, when tax collection, military recruitment, and 
local rights were centralized in the Austro-Bohemian 
chancellery in Vienna. Subsequently Bohemia was de- 
prived of those historic rights which Eötvös wished to 
restore in 1859, The Austrian crownlands were also 
ruled from the Viennese chancellery since the eighteenth 
century. Galicia, the territory of dismembered Poland 
which was annexed to Austria in 1772 and 1795, was 
also governed from Vienna. Croatia and Transylvania 
possessed noble diets, but both were linked constitu- 
tionally to historic Hungary. Eotvos’s arguments did 
not consider these differences existing among the various 
territories and implied that all would receive the same 
status of constitutional autonomy. He did not specify, 
furthermore, how such a reconstruction could be carried 
out. Another weakness of his proposals was the favored 
position they gave to historic nationalities against 
Rumanians, Slovaks, Serbs, and Ruthenians who had 


18 Ibid., pp. 94-95. 
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no historic rights centered around a territorial unit. He 
assumed, in fact, that the nationality movements in 
Austria were identical with the movement for territorial 
autonomy, a judgment which cannot be upheld in view 
of the central role of linguistic nationality in the Magyar, 
Czech, and South Slav national revivals. 

In spite of these flaws, Eotvos’s concept of territorial 
nationality can be described as a constructive alter- 
native to Austrian absolutism as well as to the claims 
of linguistic nationality. Eötvös could argue with some 
justification that national movements in 1848 were 
linked with the assertion of constitutional autonomy for 
historic territories such as Hungary, Croatia, and 
Bohemia. These aspirations could be fulfilled, in his 
view, without disrupting the central power of the empire. 
Furthermore, if territorial autonomy was realized, the 
linguistic rights of each nationality could be fulfilled 
through constitutional safeguards within each territory. 
Such a solution, he argued, would not call into question 
the political unity of the empire nor the common 
loyalty of all territories to the Austrian federation. 

Eotvos’s position is endorsed by several contemporary 
writers especially concerned with the study of national- 
ism. Robert Kann, a distinguished student of Austrian 
history, confirms that the principle of territorial nation- 
ality enjoyed considerable vogue among all nationalities 
and classes of the empire until World War I. He adds 
that the territorial principle promoted the conciliation 
of diverse nationalities and strengthened their attach- 
ment to a supranational Austrian state.1® L. B. Namier, 
the distinguished British historian, also shares Eotvos’s 
critical view of linguistic nationality. In an essay of 
1948, he pointed out that the British and Swiss con- 
cepts of nationality are based on the territorial principle. 
He attributed to the continuing influence of territorial 
allegiance in both nations the success of a peaceful solu- 
tion of linguistic diversity. In contrast, the concept of 
linguistic nationality became, in his view, the source 
of domestic and international strife in Germany and the 
Habsburg Monarchy. His critique is of particular 
interest as a confirmation of Eotvos’s arguments de- 
veloped in the 1850’s: 


. . . the demand that the state should be coextensive with 
linguistic nationality was an internationally revolutionary 
postulate which, seeing that nations are seldom linguisti- 
cally segregated, proved destructive both of constitutional 
growth and of international peace. National feeling was 
hailed in 1848 as a great and noble force which was to 
have regenerated Europe, and is denounced today as an 
obsession which has brought ruin upon her: but from the 
outset it was the expression of social and political malad- 
justment, and has since been at least as much the vehicle 
as the source of destructive passions.?? 


Considered as a proposal for the reconstruction of 


the Austrian Monarchy, Eotvos’s federal constitution 


19 Kann, 1950: 1: pp. 37, 338; 2: p. 291. 
20 L. B. Namier, Avenues of History (London, 1952), pp. 
20-21. 
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advanced three principal premises. The first was that 
a common constitution should be adopted for all terri- 
tories composing the empire. This meant specifically 
that such a constitution ought to satisfy the Hungarian 
demand for constitutional autonomy as well as intro- 
duce constitutional government in all other parts of the 
monarchy. Eotvós considered such a common constitu- 
tion capable of strengthening popular loyalties to Aus- 
tria and also as an effective instrument for overcoming 
the intense national hostilities that existed in the 
1850's.?: He observed that there existed among the 
peoples of Austria a feeling of bitter hostility which 
made impossible the growth of an awareness as a 
political commmunity. He believed that a common 
constitutional life would inspire a feeling of common 
aspirations. He had in mind here particularly the 
separation between Hungary and the Austro-Bohemian 
part of the empire, which had its origins in the dif- 
ferent constitutional experience of the peoples of each 
of these regions. He pointed to Western European 
constitutionalism as evidence for his belief in the useful- 
ness of a common constitution, citing particularly the 
example of France and Scotland: "where the enjoyment 
of common constitutional rights has powerfully con- 
tributed to the conciliation of national and provincial 
conflicts." ?? 

The second significant feature of Eotvós's proposal 
was the definition of spheres of competence between 
federal authority and territorial governments. By 
conceding to the federal power control over defense, 
federal finance, foreign affairs, and commerce, Eotvos 
undoubtedly sought to strengthen the effectiveness of 
the central government in all those affairs which af- 
fected the monarchy as a whole. At the same time he 
vindicated the inherent constitutional autonomy of the 
historic territories by reserving to them all powers not 
expressly delegated to the federal government. Both 
these provisions follow from Eotvos’s belief that an 
effective constitution, providing for the clearly defined 
jurisdictions of central and local powers, should serve 
as the basis for a reconstruction of the Austrian Mon- 
archy. Another feature of his constitutional plan that 
deserves special attention is the provision that on both 
levels of government the executive must be accountable 
to the popularly elected legislature. In fact, the princi- 
ple of ministerial responsibility was developed in 
Eotvos’s plan very prominently. The federal min- 
isters, whose duty was to execute federal laws, were 


21 Eötvös expressed this intent also in his letter of April 7, 
1859, to Széchenyi, in which he attempted to justify his plan 
to Hungarian critics: "What we demand for Hungary as 
historical rights, shall become the common property of all 
lands, and thus, our nation's constitutional rights and self- 
government, formerly an object of envy, will be regarded as 
the guarantee of their own liberty by all citizens of the em- 
pire.” Published in Árpád Károlyi, ed. Széchenyi István 
dóblingi irodalmi hagyatéka (2v., Budapest, 1921) 1: pp. 
471-479. 

22 Eötvös, 1859: p. 53. 
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made responsible for their actions to the federal parlia- 
ment as well as to the territorial legislatures. The 
chairmen of territorial executives were included in the 
federal ministry, where they were responsible for de- 
fending the interests of their territories. As heads of 
their territorial government they were also responsible 
for representing the interests of the federal government 
in local discussions.?? 

Eotvos’s third postulate was the principle of terri- 
torial autonomy. This principle had two main applica- 
tions in his constitutional plan. First, each historic 
territory was autonomous in relation to the federal 
government. This meant that each was a self-govern- 
ing entity in all matters not expressly reserved to the 
federal government. Each territory also had a right to 
represent itself in the federal government by electing 
representatives to the federal parliament and by its 
constitutionally guaranteed right to represent itself in 
the federal ministry through its executive officials. The 
second feature of territorial autonomy was that within 
each territory a constitutional government must be 
established and the autonomy of each district and town- 
ship must be respected. Eötvös regarded particularly 
important the functioning of township autonomy, be- 
cause he expected that both nationality rights and 
political freedoms could be most effectively protected in 
self-governing communities on the municipal level. 
Eotvos’s conception of territorial autonomy can be 
characterized as the most important condition of his 
constitutional plan in two respects: as the device for 
protecting territorial rights against federal authority 
and as an institutional safeguard for the protection of 
civic, political, and nationality rights for citizens. 

These aspects of Eotvos’s constitutional plan are also 
interesting as his attempt to come to terms with the 
constitutional projects discussed in the Kremsier as- 
sembly from November, 1848, to March, 1849, of which 
Palacky's proposals were especially significant as a 
solution for nationality rights. By accepting and elabo- 
rating a constitution for the whole monarchy, Eötvös 
demonstrated his agreement with Palacky, who had also 
proposed such a constitution in January, 1849, though 
the Kremsier assembly did not accept it. Regarding the 
definition of jurisdiction between federal and territorial 
governments, an important difference can be noted be- 
tween Palacky's and Eótvós's programs. Eötvös ad- 
vocated a substantially wider competence of territorial 
legislatures over taxation and finances than Palacky 
thought necessary. Their disagreement reflected the 
difference between the traditional Hungarian claim for 
parliamentary control over taxation and the endorse- 
ment of Austrian and Bohemian statesmen of a cen- 
tralized control of finances. This divergence arose 
from the substantial administrative and political auto- 
nomy exercised by Hungary before 1848, while other 
It explains the 


23 Ibid., pp. 94-95. 
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disagreement on empire reform between Hungarian 
and Austro-Bohemian statesmen also in the 1860. 
Kotvos’s third postulate, the principle of territorial 
nationality, represented the most important contrast to 
Palacky's constitutional proposal, which, as noted 
earlier, called for the establishment of national terri- 
tories defined by linguistic borders. Eotvos’s political 
conception in 1859 as well as later was founded on the 
premise that the constitutional autonomy of historic 
territories could resolve two essential public issues, the 
protection of nationality rights and the political co- 
hesion of the monarchy. Eötvös argued that nationality 
conflicts could be resolved peacefully through the ac- 
ceptance of territorial autonomy as a principle of the 
Austrian constitution, because then each individual 
territory could conciliate national minorities through 
constitutional and political avenues. Thus they would 
not endanger the relationships between territorial and 
federal governments, nor the stability of the Austrian 
Monarchy as a whole. 

Though Eotvos’s federal plan left many specific ques- 
tions unclarified, it undoubtedly revived the discussions 
of Austrian constitutional reforms at a crucial moment 
of the monarchy’s history. Subsequently in the 1860's 
Palacky himself endorsed Eotvos’s concept of territorial 
nationality, which indicates best his success in present- 
ing a persuasive proposal for Austrian constitutional 
reforms. 


3. A CRITIQUE OF REVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISM 


In his third Munich manuscript, published in 1851 as 
the first volume of his political treatise, The Influence 
of the Ruling Ideas of the Nineteenth Century on the 
State, Eotvos examined the problems of liberty and 
nationality from the perspective of the European revo- 
lutions since 1789.24 Already in his first manuscript 
composed in December, 1848, Eotvos had contended 
that the Austrian revolutions must be understood as 
ideological consequences of the French Revolution. He 
had also pointed out that the French revolutionary 
program contained in the ideas of liberty, equality, and 
nationality informed the political conflicts of 1848. He 
returned to this original point of view in The Ruling 
Ideas. He also attempted to explain why the Western 
European revolutions had failed in their quest to estab- 
lish individual liberty in modern society. The Ruling 
Ideas is the most important political effort of Eotvos. 
He elaborated here his understanding of liberty and 
his principles for a new liberal policy. These principles 
sustained his intellectual and political aspiration to give 
expression to the possibility of liberal politics in post- 
1848 Austria. They testify also to his earnest convic- 
tion that the dangers to liberty in Central Europe could 
be averted only by drawing on the sources of the 
European tradition of freedom. Therefore, a discus- 

24 References will be made to the following edition: B. 


Eötvös József, 4 XIX század uralkodó eszméinek befolyása az 
álladalomra (2 v., Wien, 1851, and Pest, 1854). 
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sion of this ambitious four de force is indispensable for 
an understanding of Eotvos’s liberal position. 

Eotvos began his treatise with an explanation of the 
failure of liberal idealism in 1848. He interpreted the 
revolutions of that year as an attempt to reconstruct 
European society in accord with the three political 
ideas of the French Revolution—liberty, equality, and 
nationality. The reason for the failure of that pro- 
gram could be found, in Eotvos’s view, in the con- 
tradiction between two interpretations of these political 
ideas. The most widespread interpretation, successfully 
advocated by the protagonists of the French Revolution, 
held that the idea of liberty could be achieved by the 
principle of popular sovereignty. This theory defined 
political liberty as the principle that "no power shall 
exist in the state which is not exercised in the name of 
the people and by it at least indirectly. According to 
the same school of thought, equality meant that every- 
one was equally entitled to participate in the exercise 
of absolute sovereignty. The second interpretation of 
liberty and equality was that current in England, which 
Eötvös conceived as the true meaning of liberty. In 
the English tradition liberty meant that no absolute 
power ought to exist in the state, but that all political 
institutions, king, parliament, courts, cabinet, should be 
limited in the exercise of their power. This concept of 
liberty also defined the English understanding of 
equality. Its meaning was that each citizen enjoyed 
the equal protection of the laws, all citizens were en- 
titled to the same freedoms, and all citizens were equal 
before the law.?9 

Eötvös saw the French revolutionary theory at work 
in the Revolutions of 1848. The underlying purpose 
of these revolutions was not to establish protection for 
liberties, but to augment the power of the state through 
the principle of popular sovereignty. In his view, the 
theory of popular sovereignty negated individual free- 
dom because it extended to the state unlimited power 
over the rights of its citizens. Such a state, lacking 
clear guarantees for the protection of individual rights, 
exercised despotic power and was incompatible with 
the principle of individual freedom. 

Eötvös interpreted the idea of nationality according 
to his distinction between the French and English 
interpretations. In the French revolutionary view, 
nationality implied a principle defined by language. The 
ideal was to organize all states in conformity with 
linguistic uniformity. Nationality in this sense was 
another expression of the idea of absolute popular 
sovereignty. The second interpretation of nationality, 
current in Europe before the French Revolution and 
still accepted in Switzerland and Great Britain, sig- 
nified loyalty to a historic territory and, understood in 
this way, it had advanced political liberty and unity. 


Here was Eótvós's theoretical distinction between lin- 


25 Eötvös, 1851: 1: p. 48. 
26 /bid. 1: pp. 52-53. 
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guistic and territorial nationality which informs also 
his studies of the Austrian nationality problems.’ 

Eotvos’s characterization of nationality problems in 
general and of those in 1848 in particular is founded on 
this premise. He believed that modern nationalism was 
based on the French revolutionary theory and was 
motivated by a sentiment of moral superiority. It was 
dedicated to the attainment of political supremacy for 
one nationality. He was confirmed in this view by 
the national conflicts of 1848. "This was true not only 
of triumphant nation states, but also of those who de- 
manded national equality. He saw no essential dis- 
tinction between the German suppression of the Polish 
nationality in Posen and the movement of a suppressed 
nationality striving for national equality : 


Everywhere the aim is to spread with the idea of equal 
rights the spirit of national antagonism; and no matter 
how limited the extent of national equality may be—in 
schools, township—it will always be utilized for the 
strengthening of national superiority against the rights of 
others.?? 


Eótvós's personal encounter with the violence of 
national passions in 1848 explains his deep concern with 
nationalism. Reflecting on the causes of human suffer- 
ing in the European past, he concluded that the oppres- 
sion of nations was the most terrible tyranny of all. 
The treatment of the Jews, of the American Indians, of 
the African Negroes, and of the Irish exhibited a more 
reprehensible inhumanity than the evils which had been 
caused by the political supremacy of the feudal nobility. 
This point of view led him to designate nationalism as 
the most dangerous modern oppression : 


Whatever may be the sins of the privileged classes: we 
cannot compare these to the former [conflicts among 
nations]. It is needless to cite examples of the cruelty 
committed by one nation against another. Unfortunately 
we have experienced these ourselves to the utmost. The 
individual has a heart, but not the masses. A people is too 
great to induce it to have mercy. For that reason con- 
flicts between peoples are always the most cruel. Let those 
consider this who aspire with so much effort to incite 
hatred between nations before they sow the seed which will 
result not in the greatness but the unhappiness and corrup- 
tion of their people.?? 


This line of thought suggests a strong affinity be- 
tween Eótvós and Alexis de Tocqueville in their evalua- 
tion of the dangers which threatened individual liberty. 
Tocquevilles concern for the liberty of the person 
prompted him to emphasize the dangers inherent in 


27 One of the serious weaknesses of EóOtvós's discussion is 
his failure to distinguish clearly the two concepts of linguistic 
and territorial nationality. In the following passages, how- 
ever, he always means linguistic nationality. To clarify his 
points, the term nationalism will be used to signify the doctrine 
of linguistic nationality, while nationality will be related to 
Eótvós's concept of territorial nationality. 

28 Eötvös, 1851: 1: p. 67. 

29 Ibid. 1: p. 69. 

30 Tbid. 1: p. 395. 
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the principle of absolute majority rule." Eötvös, 
similarly, considered absolute sovereignty the supreme 
danger which threatened the protection of individual 
freedoms. He saw it also as the principal political 
ingredient of revolutionary nationalism. Tocqueville’s 
orientation was formed, however, by the political 
circumstances of France, where nationality problems 
were not paramount, and for that reason perhaps he did 
not fully appreciate the role of nationalism as a source of 
oppression in the modern world. It is noteworthy that 
most of his commentators have failed to point out this 
important omission in Tocqueville's critique of modern 
society.?? 

In view of their common precepts on the dangers to 
individual liberty and their differing emphasis of nation- 
alism, it is particularly interesting that there took place 
a brief correspondence between Eotvos and Tocque- 
ville. The chief evidence for it is Tocqueville's letter 
of July 1, 1858, to Eotvos?? Tocqueville wrote this 
letter to express his reaction to The Ruling Ideas, 
which he read in German translation. through the 
mediation of Montalembert, the noted French liberal 
Catholic publicist who corresponded with Eötvös. In 
this letter Tocqueville responded to Eötvös with un- 
usual intellectual and personal sympathy and also ex- 
pressed the desire to meet him personally. He invited 
the Hungarian writer to visit him at St. Pierre-Eglise 
so that they could "discuss at leisure the great problems 
which you raise in your book."?* He did not enter 
into a detailed discussion of Eótvos's treatise, but he 
indicated his serious interest in Eotvos’s concerns in 
this passage: 


I shall limit myself to speak of the sentiments which 
animate your whole work. They are a love of true and 
regular liberty, respect for individual human dignity, the 
desire to preserve the noble heritage of Christian civiliza- 
tion which our ancestors have bequeathed to us. On all 
these points, I sympathize from the bottom of my heart 
with you and I consider myself in agreement with your 
political principle.?5 


31 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (2 v., New 
York, 1959) 1: pp. 269-280. John Lukacs, one of Tocqueville’s 
noted interpreters, points out: “Tocqueville foresaw that in the 
Western world the greatest dangers to the free human spirit 
may no longer come from the entrenched rule of aristocratic 
minorities but from the emancipated majorities themselves.” 
John Lukacs, ed., Alexis de Tocqueville, The European Revolu- 
tion and Correspondence with Gobineau (New York, 1959), p. 
20. 

32 This can be noticed, for example, in such a study as Jack 
Lively, The social and political thought of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville (Oxford, 1962), in which no mention is made of Tocque- 
ville’s relationship to nationalism. One also misses a treatment 
of this issue in John Lukacs’s persuasive introduction of 
Tocqueville’s correspondence with Gobineau. A study of this 
question would perhaps clarify another interesting aspect of 
Tocqueville’s social thought. 

33 Its original version is preserved in the Széchenyi National 
Library, Budapest. A photostat can be found on page 68. 

34 Tocqueville to Eötvös, July 1, 1858, OSK. 

35 /bid. 
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Eótvós continued his analysis of nationalism by 
pointing to the contradiction between territorial nation- 
ality and absolute sovereignty. Popular sovereignty 
required that each individual recognize the sovereign 
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power of the majority, whether that majority was 
defined by a political position or a linguistic criterion. 
The protection of individual and minority rights was 
incompatible with the doctrine of popular sovereignty. 
Conversely, the recognition of nationality rights meant 
that the sovereignty of the majority could not be as- 
serted in that society, because in that case the in- 
dividual right to identify with his nationality con- 
travened the absolute claims of the majority. Thus, 
nationality aspirations were one of the ways through 


which the principle of popular sovereignty could be 
denied : 


If the absolute sovereignty of the majority 1s recognized, 
then every majority—especially in the age of national 
aspirations—will employ its power for the suppression of 
minority nationalities, so as to make the state identical 
with the concept of nationality. If the absolute 
sovereignty of the majority is not recognized, then each 
nationality will be guaranteed certain inalienable rights 
which are independent of the sphere of state sover- 
eignty....?9 

This view does not necessarily contradict his earlier 
judgment of nationalism as a principle of oppression. 
Rather, it supports his differentiation between terri- 
torial nationality as a principle limiting absolute power 
and nationalism based on linguistic uniformity which 
would augment absolute sovereignty. His often mis- 
understood statement that where nationalism was 
dominant the principle of liberty declined, whereas the 
realization of liberty weakened nationalism must be 
understood as a recognition that liberty in the English 
tradition unified diverse nationalities such as the Scots 
and the Welsh, the Swiss and the North Americans in 
the United States and Canada. At the same time it im- 
plied that the failure to institute constitutional avenues 
of tolerating national diversity led to oppression which 
in turn aroused a form of nationalism which would ideal- 
ize national separatism and hostility. Such was the case 
of Ireland, where religious, political, and economic 
oppression provoked a vigorous national movement 
hostile to Great Britain, and of Hungary, where the 
disfranchised non-Magyar as well as Magyar peasantry 
saw its political fortunes allied with national ideals. 
Similarly in France, Napoleon could utilize the in- 
security of the liberal tradition for the establishment of 
his personal power which derived its universal support 
from 'French nationalism. 

Eötvös also had to explain the origins of nationalism 
in the period before the French Revolution, in order to 
answer the facile argument that nationality was a 
principle of liberty. He realized that the appeal of 
nationalism was connected with the movement for poli- 
tical and social emancipation which began in France in 
the eighteenth century. But he did not see nationalism 
as a necessary ally of these movements. He explained 
that in the European old regime the concept of nation- 
ality was in a state of neglect. This changed when 


36 Eötvös, 1851: 1: pp. 74-75. 
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such institutions as absolute monarchy, feudalism, and 
aristocratic privileges were attacked, because the idea 
of nationality, stressing the role of the people in history 
and human rights for all men, was revived as one of 
the most effective means of weakening the old social 
order. In Eotvos’s view, nationality could play an im- 
portant historical role because it strengthened the 
movements hostile to the cosmopolitan and tyrannical 
social structure. The success of nationalism depended 
on still another condition. It was most effective in 
those countries where political and linguistic rights 
were repressed. Elsewhere it failed to appear as a 
revolutionary force. Nationalism was, therefore, 
allied with freedom only as long as there existed a 
denial of cultural and political rights. Once political 
and cultural inequalities were conquered, the next step 
would be to extend political domination over other 
peoples. The absolute claims of this ideology justified 
endless conflicts between peoples both within and out- 
side existing states because no moral or political re- 
straint applied to a nation conscious of its political 
power and historic mission. In this respect nationalism 
seconded the results of absolute popular sovereignty. 
Nationalism, as the sovereign state, would destroy 
cultural and political autonomy in its own territory 
and would promote the subversion of any state which 
rejected its political 1deal.?* 

The irresistible vogue of nationalism and state sover- 
eignty in modern Europe had produced, in Eotvos’s 
understanding, the unprecedented power of the sover- 
eign state. In the preceding arguments he had tried to 
demonstrate that this development stemmed ideologic- 
ally írom the French revolutionary interpretation of 
liberty. But the principles of this ideology denied 
individual human rights. Here was the frustrating 
predicament that European political intelligence and 
statecraft had to resolve. His own approach to a 
solution was to define the meaning of liberty as it had 
evolved in European society. Therefore, he introduced 
at this point his historical conception of freedom in the 
European world. 

He saw the origins of European freedom in the 
struggle between the Christian and the classical view of 
society. In the ancient world all moral ideas, social 
and political institutions derived from state authority. 
The classical idea of freedom originated in the rights 
of citizenship; consequently freedom was conceived to 
have a political character. Christianity did not advo- 
cate a political program, but professed a belief in every 
man's spiritual salvation. Its concept of freedom 
denied implicitly the supreme power of the state and 
asserted that all men were spiritually free and equal. 
Eötvös saw the essence of Christianity in a political 
sense in the assertion of two principles: the independ- 
ence of the church from the state and the full equality 
of all men before God. These principles destroyed the 


37 Ibid. 1: p. 176. 
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omnipotence of the ancient state, because the realm of 
individual conscience was made Íree of state authority. 

Eötvös thought this view fully confirmed by the 
political history of the Middle Ages. The continuous 
conflicts of this era were explained, he argued, by the 
common opposition to any form of absolute power. 
The church was the first to establish its autonomy 
from the secular power. All other institutions promptly 
followed her example. Municipal autonomy became 
established first in Italy, then in northern Europe. The 
struggles between king and nobility, towns and land- 
owners, church and emperor expressed the prevalent 
opposition to the omnipotence of the state and the 
equally strong faith in the viability of autonomy for 
social, political, and even educational institutions. 
Eötvös saw in the principle of autonomy the seed of 
individual freedom which in turn explained the steady 
progress of European society. From the point of view 
of social organization, autonomy resulted in the crea- 
tion of multiple, self-governing institutions in society, 
through which the rise of one absolute power was 
effectively prevented. The state had a legitimate role 
to play in this society of limited jurisdictions, but its 
purpose must be defined in accordance with the in- 
terests of freedom. In Eotvos’s view this meant that the 
state should be considered an agency for the protection 
of individual rights, but never an institution exercising 
unlimited power over citizens and autonomous 
institutions : 


For the majority of men the state is not an end, but a 
means of extending to the individual the possibility of free 
development and of assuring his material welfare. A state 
which . . . fails to fulfill this objective is merely a matter 
of the greatest trouble for all its citizens, who will accept 
its rule only under duress.?5 


An account of contemporary ideas which influenced 
this historical interpretation of Eötvös will clarify more 
fully his relationship to the liberal thought of his time. 
The primary source for Eotvos’s understanding of 
European history was Francois Guizot's History of 
Civilization in Europe, first delivered as lectures at the 
Sorbonne in 1828-1830. Guizot presented for the 
first time a comprehensive historical view of European 
society and a philosophical interpretation of its origins. 
His emphasis on the uniqueness of European civiliza- 
tion, its capacity for constant advancement, the role of 
liberty and of Christianity in the formation of European 
culture explains a widespread contemporary enthusiasm 
for his historical theory. Alexis de Tocqueville, for 
example, was one of those deeply struck by Guizot’s 
lectures and particularly by Guizot's explanation of the 
Eotvos's 


38 /bid. 1: p. 113. 

39 Francois P. G. Guizot, Histoire Générale de la Civilisation 
en Europe. Cours d'Histoire Moderne (Paris, 1828). 

10 Edward T. Gargan, Alexis de Tocqueville: The Critical 
Years, 1848-1853 (Washington, 1955), pp. 4-7. 
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historical theory can be found substantially in Guizot's 
second lecture.*! Guizot emphasized the uniformity of 
all ancient cvilizations and contrasted with them the 
variety of European culture. Freedom and progress, 
the two characteristic features of modern European 
society, arose from this difference between ancient and 
medieval society. Guizot also ascribed an important 
role to Christianity in forming a society more humane 
than the ancent Roman state. He saw the contribution 
of Christianity in the assertion of the separation of 
state and church, a principle which established freedom 
of conscience for the individual. He argued that when 
the Christian Church refused to accept the supremacy 
of the secular state, it made possible the victory of this 
important principle. 

Another spiritual affinity can be seen between Eotvos 
and Western European liberal Catholics. The idea of 
harmonizing Christianity with the European tradition 
of freedom animated the small but prominent school 
of liberal Catholic writers, churchmen, and publicists, 
to whose ranks Eötvös also belonged. Lamennais and 
Montalembert particularly influenced Eotvos’s distinc- 
tion between the spiritual and temporal power as a 
guarantee of civil liberties in the liberal state. Eötvös 
corresponded with Montalembert on religious and 
political concerns from 1853 to 1869. Their exchange 
of views reflects their similar attitudes to most vital 
issues of liberal politics.?? Lord Acton, the noted 
English liberal Catholic, professed a historical view and 
political position which paralleled that of Eötvös 
strikingly, though no direct influence between them 
can be established. Acton’s famous study of liberty in 
classical and medieval times, published in 1877, argues 
in the same vein as Eötvös in The Ruling Ideas.? He 
criticized in these essays the concentration of absolute 
power in the ancient state and emphasized the import- 
ant services of Christianity in enhancing the right of 
the individual human conscience to protest against 
absolute power. Acton also shared Eotvos’s critical 
view of popular sovereignty and of nationalism. In his 
article on this question published in 1862, he held up 
the English theory of nationality, which denied the 
claims of absolute authority in the modern state, against 
the French view of the nation as a concept of racial 
unity based on the theory of popular sovereignty. The 
latter theory, Acton argued, demanded absolute obedi- 
ence from all its citizens in the name of the nation 
which it conceived as the only legitimate expression of 
sovereignty and political power. Eotvos and Acton 
agreed therefore that absolute popular sovereignty and 
the theory of nationalism based on it would destroy 


41 F, Guizot, The History of Civilization (London, 1846 1: 
pp. 21-46. 

42 This correspondence has been published in Győző Concha, 
Eótvós és Montalembert barátsága (Budapest, 1918). 

43 Lord Acton, Essays on Freedom and Power (London, 


1956), pp. 53-112. 
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individual rights and establish an absolute tyranny in 
modern society.** 

Eötvös had elaborated his conception of freedom in 
European history in order to establish his premise that 
there existed an irreconcilable contradiction between 
the original idea of freedom and the ideology propa- 
gated by the French Revolution. This contradiction he 
explained by pointing to the two distinct theories of 
the state which informed the two positions. The one 
considered the state an institution compatible with the 
autonomous structure of multiple social institutions. 
existing and acting side by side. Above all, this theory 
viewed the individual human person and his moral 
autonomy as the directing force of social and political 
institutions. The theory of popular sovereignty on the 
other hand recognized only one supreme power in 
society, the sovereign state. Consequently, the in- 
dividual was denied the freedom to act according to his 
moral conscience and the possibility of associating with 
others in autonomous societies was equally excluded. 
Eotvos saw in fact the modern theory of popular 
sovereignty as a new form of the ancient political 
theory of state sovereignty, which secured all authority 
in society to the superhuman, perhaps divine state 
power. By asserting against this view of the state the 
idea of limited sovereignty as evolved since the Middle 
Ages, he implied that progress and liberty in Europe 
would be endangered as long as the state would be con- 
ceived as an absolute power standing above individual 
men. 

Eotvos’s critical examination of the French revolu- 
tionary theories of liberty, equality, and nationality in 
the first volume of his treatise can be interpreted in a 
personal and historical perspective by comparing it 
with the intellectual efforts of Tocqueville after the 
Revolution of 1848. In fact, both the personal life 
and the political concerns of the two political writers 
exhibit a striking resemblance. Both participated in 
the Revolution of 1848 as liberal ministers, both were 
forced to resign by circumstances which signaled the 
defeat of their liberal convictions. In the case of Eotvos, 
intransigeant Magyar nationalism and the break with 
Austria led to his withdrawal, while the triumph of 
Napoleonic despotism caused the downfall of the French 
ministry in which Tocqueville served. After the revo- 
lution both men reflected critically on their political 
experiences and attempted to account for the failure of 
their liberal ideas in personal memoirs and re-apprais- 
als of the European past. Eötvös summed up his 
interpretations in The Ruling Ideas. Tocqueville com- 
posed a personal memoir on the French Revolution in 
1848 and published his analysis of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 in his classic study, The Old Regime and 
the French Revolution. The great question to which 


44 Acton's article appeared as "Nationality," Home and 
Foreign Review 1 (1862): pp. 146-174, reprinted in Lord 
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they sought an answer was: "How had the forces of the 
Revolution, the product of a century which prided it- 
self on its intellectual emancipation, been converted to 
the cause of absolutism ?” *° 

Eotvos recognized unequivocally his intellectual kin- 
ship with Tocqueville when he wrote a sympathetic 
review of The Old Regime and the French Revolution 
in the Hungarian scholarly review, Budapesti Szemle, 
in 1857. He saw in Tocqueville’s work as well as in a 
number of French political studies published after the 
Revolution of 1848 a justification of his own con- 
clusions expressed in The Ruling Ideas. In the intro- 
ductory comments of his review Eötvös wrote: 


Perhaps there was never a greater agreement among 
those who have discussed the problems of the state from 
a scholarly point of view. When I wrote in my work on 
the Influence of the Ruling Ideas that the existing troubles 
and revolutionary tendencies of our time which pave the 
way for despotism have originated from the realization of 
those principles which the French Revolution has estab- 
lished, I stood virtually alone among political authors. But 
now I can refer to a list of distinguished writers, especially 
of those in France, who profess similar views or whose 
statements lead to these views.*9 


In their analysis of the French Revolution can be 
seen another example of their intellectual affinity. Both 
emphasized the strengthening of state power as the 
most important result of the Revolution. Their ex- 
planations of the origins and future implications of this 
process display at the same time their individual ap- 
proach to the problems of modern society. Eötvös 
tended to explain the growth of state power as the 
culmination of the idea, propagated in Europe since the 
Reformation, that the king must concentrate in his 
hands the sovereign territorial power. The French 
Revolution replaced, in his view, the idea of royal ab- 
solutism with popular sovereignty, which had as its 
main result the greater subservience of the individual 
to the state. The new state, organized on the basis of 
popular sovereignty, exercised a greater tyranny over 
the individual because in such a state no resistance to 
the sovereign power was legitimate and unpopular 
actions were equivalent to treason.** Tocqueville had 
interpreted the French Revolution in a similar vein in 
The Old Regime and the French Revolution and had 
stressed the problem of individual liberty in the modern 
sovereign state when he wrote his classic study of 
American democracy. The differences between their 
interpretations, however, are equally noteworthy. While 
Eötvös saw the idea of the ancient Roman state and its 


45 Edward T. Gargan’s discussion of  Tocqueville's post- 
revolutionary years in Alexis de Tocqueville: The Critical 
Years, 1848-1851 brings out particularly well the similarity in 
liberal pessimism between Eótvós's and Tocqueville's concerns. 
"The challenge they faced is best understood through this ques- 
tion, which Professor Gargan uses to characterize the personal 
crisis of Tocqueville after 1848. 
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idealization as the root of modern tyranny, Tocqueville 
conceived the movement for equality in the modern 
world as the dominant tendency of his time. He con- 
nected this tendency with the decline of the traditional 
European societies and their inability to fulfill the de- 
mands for liberty and equality. With the decline of the 
old society he observed the formation of a new one in 
which men would be more equal but less free.** In this 
prediction of Tocqueville was the essence of his original 
conception of modern society which he elaborated in 
the second volume of Democracy in America. In this 
respect he surpassed Eotvos’s exclusively theoretical 
approach to the problem of individual rights and state 
power. 

In his second volume Eotvos presented his proposals 
on the reconstruction of the liberal etate. Here also 
his considerable reliance on Tocqueville’s analysis of 
American democracy is immediately evident. But it 
should also be noticed that Eotvos developed his politi- 
cal prescription in line with the critique of the French 
revolutionary ideology he had outlined in his first 
volume. Thus, while he accepted many principles of 
Tocqueville, he managed to present a political inter- 
pretation which departed in important aspects from the 
precepts of his more famous contemporary. The most 
significant example of this divergence from Tocqueville 
is Eotvos’s explanation of the origins of European re- 
volutions. In his views throughout The Ruling Ideas 
he asserted that the underlying political ailment of 
European society consisted in the establishment of 
centralized government and in the mistaken belief that 
liberty could be reconciled with it. Therefore, it was 
not democracy which was responsible for revolutions, 
but the concentration of power in one place, where it 
was likely to be abused or overthrown easily : 


Democracy is accused of having caused the sufferings of 
our age. In my view, this is an error. . . . The cause of 
most troubles must rather be sought in the tendency to 
make the state absolute by centralization and as long as this 
error persists our sufferings cannot be helped, regardless 
of the exercise of power by an individual, a class or the 
whole people.*? 


Eotvos's proposals for reforming the modern state 
were based on this premise. He did not think that 
constitutionalism, electoral reform, or ministerial re- 
sponsibility would safeguard adequately the liberty of 
the individual. Only by lessening the power of the 
state over the individual and by enlarging the sphere of 
individual action in social and political affairs could 
this purpose be achieved. Accordingly, his first princi- 
pal proposal called for the establishment of decentra- 
lized government in such a way that control over 
education, judicial administration, and local govern- 
ment be transferred to municipal and regional govern- 
ments. 


48 This view is best stated in Tocqueville's foreword to The 
Old Regime and the French Revolution. 
49 Eötvös, 1854: 2: p. 339. 
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Eotvos’s ideas were affected significantly by Tocque- 
villes exposition of local governmental institutions in 
America. In the first volume of Democracy in America, 
Tocqueville had strongly emphasized the role of Ameri- 
can town and state government in assuring political 
freedom to the individual citizen. He had also com- 
mented favorably on decentralized administration as a 
crucial safeguard of individual rights in America. Toc- 
queville’s later study, The Old Regime and the 
French Revolution entered into a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the dangers of centralization, but many of 
the arguments contained in this work can also be found 
in The Ruling Ideas, which Eötvös had written prior 
to the publication of the former study. Thus it be- 
comes clear that Eötvös arrived at his conclusions 
through several other sources as well. After the Revo- 
lution of 1848, Eötvös, like other perceptive political 
writers, realized that the ills of European society were 
related to a general failure of the French Revolution to 
establish political stability and the protection of in- 
dividual rights. Many of them began to re-examine the 
premises of the Revolution and the causes of its failure. 
Tocqueville and Eötvös arrived at the same general 
conclusion independently, when they found that the fatal 
flaw of the modern state was the growth of centralized 
power and the failure to organize an effective local 
government. 

Eotvos’s views were shaped particularly by the 
political condition of the Habsburg Empire after 1848. 
The centralized. government of Schwarzenberg had 
abolished all constitutional and territorial institutions 
through which the political aspirations of the peoples 
of the empire could be expressed. The system of neo- 
absolutism demonstrated to Eötvös the incapacity of a 
state, supported only by an army of bureaucrats, to 
create a sense of political community and to protect 
individual liberty. ‘Furthermore, in such a state as 
the Habsburg Empire, populated by ten distinct 
nationalities, no sense of political loyalty could be 
fostered through the suppression of political and 
national rights. Only if the state realized its role of 
promoting the interests and freedoms of its citizens 
could it serve as the focus of political allegiance. These 
considerations of practical politics persuaded Eotvos, 
as we have seen earlier in the discussion of his con- 
stitutional plan, that the Habsburg Monarchy could be 
strengthened politically only by decentralized institu- 
tions. He argued in The Ruling Ideas, therefore, for 
a theoretical justification of decentralized government 
and criticized the neo-absolutist Austrian state as in- 
adequate for the solution of social, political, and nation- 
ality problems. | 

Eótvós's second solution to the reform of the modern 
state required the provision of positive institutional 
guarantees for the protection of individual rights. The 
first and most fundamental of these guarantees was the 
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establishment of political autonomy for the township.°° 
Eötvös had stressed the importance of this principle in 
his political writings before 1848, partially under the 
influence of Tocquevilles conclusions. After 1848, 
however, he saw clearly that the self-government given 
to the township was the foundation of local government 
as well as of a successfully decentralized state. His 
intensive study of the nationality issue equally con- 
vinced him that this principle would be an indispensable 
safeguard for conflicting nationality rights. He viewed 
the township, not only as an instrument of opposing 
centralized government, but also as the strongest posi- 
tive political. association which united the individual 
with his fellow citizens. The autonomous township 
could, therefore, replace the lost communal relation- 
ships of the feudal system and provide for a sense of 
community in the modern state. In this suggestion 
Eötvös echoed Tocqueville’s proposal, expressed in 
Democracy in America, that the individual should as- 
sociate with others in the interest of creating a new 
political community.?? 

Eötvös listed several other institutional safeguards of 
individual rights which were clearly derived from 
Tocqueville. One of these was the right of association. 
Within the township associations protected the in- 
dividual and the minority against majority pressures. 
Associations transcending the township would perform 
the same service against state power. These associa- 
tions would also unify regional interests and strengthen 
their loyalty to the state. 

Another guarantee was the independent supreme 
court. Eötvös conceived of this institution as a neutral 
power which would resolve constitutional disputes be- 
tween the central and the territorial governments on 
the model of the American Supreme Court. He re- 
cognized expressly the role of the Supreme Court in 
the United States in the maintenance of a proper ba- 
lance between the powers of the federal government 
and the states. He valued such an institution as an 
independent arbiter of constitutional, territorial, and 
possibly even of national conflicts in a decentralized 
state composed of divergent territorial and national 
interests.9? 

Finally, an essential foundation of the liberal state 
was the separation of church and state. Eötvös looked 
upon the church as another autonomous community 
which would set significant limits to the expansion of 
state power. He assigned to the church a role com- 
parable to the township and the territory in protecting 
the interests of its members and in exercising a joint 
institutional resistance against the expansion of the 
state. Another important contribution of the church 
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would concern the field of education. He believed that 
both the township and the church should play a major 
role in the conduct of schools, while the state's function 
should be limited to the necessary enforcement of 
standards and to administrative coordination. 

Eötvös himself admitted that his political design was 
by no means new or original. His principal political 
purpose in this treatise had been, according to his 
testimony, to demonstrate that those states which had 
adopted centralized constitutions since the ‘French 
Revolution had been exposed most frequently to revolu- 
tions, while those that had attempted to revitalize self- 
government had largely escaped internal turmoil. He 
had interpreted this political experience as evidence of 
the historical and contemporary truth that the modern 
state must be organized in such a way that individual 
liberty would be protected." 

This judgment can be upheld today even though 
Eötvös had failed to consider the economic and social 
revolutions which, since his death in 1871, have pro- 
duced new issues and perspectives for our times. His 
essential thesis on the incompatibility of nationalism 
and state sovereignty with individual liberty is not 
only valid, but accords fully with perceptive con- 
temporary opinions. Regardless of his inadequate 
treatment of the problems of modern industrial society, 
his conclusion that in any free society there must be 
provisions for the association of citizens in territorial, 
national, and religious communities is confirmed by con- 
temporary experience. 

His interpretation of nationalism will arouse special 
interest in view of the contemporary complexities of 
this ideology throughout the world. He conceived of 
nationalism as an effective protest against the centra- 
lized state perfected in the French Revolution and 
imitated in the nineteenth-century world. He believed 
that such a state could not satisfy the demands for 
nationality rights or protect civil liberties. Nationality 
conflicts could be resolved, he believed, through a con- 
stitutional system of township and regional autonomy 
and strong guarantees of civil and political freedoms. 
He argued for a system of territorial governmental 
autonomy because he wished to conciliate hostile 
nationalities through the avenues of constructive con- 
stitutional politics. 

His final judgment on the future of nationality was 
optimistic. He believed that nationality, if it received 
recognition as a deep-seated principle of freedom, would 
serve the interests of the liberal state. Such a prospect, 
however, depended on the scrupulous respect for all 
nationalities on the part of the state and on the mutual 
sympathy of each nationality for the aspirations of 
each other. He thought he could observe such a 
tendency in the Habsburg Monarchy after the national 
struggles of 1848, through which the AS had recog- 
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nized the necessity of mutual respect for the rights of 
others. In this hope he was to be disappointed. He 
was also confident that more frequent contact between 
nations would promote their political cooperation and 
stimulate the progress of each in civilized life. He was 
sustained now as earlier by a supreme confidence in the 
restraining influence of individual liberty and human 
tolerance on the violent impulses of men and of nations. 
This faith had guided his intellectual and political 
efforts since his youth and had enabled him also in the 
1850's, the least hopeful time of his life, to express his 
belief in a civilized society. The Ruling Ideas was a 
searching renewal of Eotvos’s commitment to human 
freedom in a world which had abdicated its ideals. The 
contemporary historian should question the grounds 
for Eotvos’s liberal confidence, but his effort to define 
the possibility of liberty in a world of nationalism 
deserves consideration. 

The program that Eotvos formulated in his three 
political works of the 1850’s met with a hostile public 
reception in Hungary and established for his lifetime 
and beyond his reputation as an unpatriotic, though 
well-intentioned political visionary. It will be instruc- 
tive to consider the reasons for this unanimous public 
censure. While his exposition of a liberal politics 
evoked no significant comment in Hungary, in great 
contrast to the interested response of German, French, 
and Swiss liberals, his critique of nationalism was con- 
demned without reservation. Eotvos’s proposals con- 
tradicted especially the renewed nationalism of the 
Hungarian nobility, who were able to reestablish their 
political leadership in post-revolutionary Hungary. 
Eotvos’s political pamphlets of the 1850's criticized 
implicitly the political program of noble leadership in 
two important respects: the restoration of an independ- 
ent Hungary connected by nominal ties to the empire 
and the failure to recognize and resolve nationality 
rights. — Eötvöss proposal of 1859 particularly 
aroused distrust. That proposal advocated in the eyes 
of Hungarian nationalists two impossible concessions. 
First, it accepted an organization of the empire with 
a central parliament, and second, it advocated a political 
association on equal terms with national minorities. 
Even Eotvós's closest political associates, Julius An- 
drassy and Francis Deak, objected in private to his 
tract.°® 


55 Western European reaction to his arguments was generally 
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attempted. His reputation as a serious liberal writer was 
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The critical Hungarian responses to Eotvos’s posi- 
tion expounded most clearly in The Ruling Ideas 
clarify especially well the great distance between his 
liberal politics and the dominant political currents of 
nineteenth-century Hungary. They also suggest the 
origins of nationalist policy in Hungary which sub- 
sequently stifled the emergence of Hungarian liberal 
politics in the 1860's. 

The views of Louis Mocsáry (1826-1916), Eotvos’s 
most articulate critic in the 1850's, best typify the 
reservations of a liberal persuasion concerning Eotvos’s 
nationality views. Mocsary’s views are particularly 
noteworthy because, as a prominent liberal deputy of 
the Hungarian parliaments in the Tisza era, he de- 
fended courageously the rights of national minorities 
against the policy of Magyar nationalism. In a pam- 
phlet of 1858, he denied Eótvós's premise that national 
aspirations were aimed at the political domination of 
other nationalities.?* He insisted that the only purpose 
of national aspirations was the assertion of an aware- 
ness of racial and cultural community animated by 
friendly attitudes to other national communities. He 
challenged Eotvos’s fundamental argument: "I do not 
believe that in our age there exists a people so narrow- 
minded as to believe itself superior to all others." ?* 
Yet ironically Mocsáry was to devote thirty years of 
his long life to the unsuccessful cause of a tolerant 
nationality policy in Hungary. In his tract Mocsáry 
affirmed his belief that nationality movements were 
innately peaceful and tolerant; yet in the same work 
he admitted that Magyars regarded Slovaks, Croatians, 
and Serbs with contempt. He explained this dis- 
crepancy as an accidental aberration. Personally 
Mocsary was a man of honesty and displayed a high 
regard for all nationalities of Hungary. But he failed 
to perceive, as Eötvös did, that racial nationalism 
contained the seeds of national oppression. Com- 
parable in his political views to Kossuth, he believed 
it possible to tolerate diverse national communities in 
the same state and he acted according to this belief 
with extraordinary courage. Although he had fre- 
quent personal and political contact with nationality 
aspirations, he denied that nationalism was a mass 
movement founded on collective violence. Conse- 
quently, his role as an interpreter of it remained inci- 
dental to Eotvós's critical analysis. His critique of 
The Ruling Ideas reintorced the Hungarian impression 
of Eötvös as a leader lacking a forceful national spirit 
and leaning to conpromise with national minority 
programs. 

The objections of the statist-nationalist position to 
Eotvos’s views are best summarized by the Hungarian 
political commentator, Victor Concha (1846-1933). 
A. specialist in legal and political studies, Concha propa- 
gated in his scholarly writings the ideology of the 
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unitary Magyar state. He was particularly sensitive to 
Eotvos’s articulate defense of individual rights and to 
his forceful condemnation of state sovereignty and 
nationalism. He undertook to refute Eotvos’s views 
on these crucial issues. He criticized Eotvos’s under- 
standing of the state as a protector of individual rights 
and the resulting negative opinion of the state as a 
power which could easily harm the individual person. 
In his view, the state nurtured and protected morality, 
culture, and public welfare. Therefore a view of the 
state which questioned its control of instruments of 
force to these ends would lead to anarchy. He found 
such a view in the arguments of Eotvos: “Whoever 
objects to the physical coercion of the state can be sat- 
ished only with anarchy, where, however, freedom 
from coercion amounts to much less than in the 
state.” 5 He saw the second major flaw of Eotvos’s 
politics in his theory of nationality. Concha asserted 
as an unconditional axiom that every state was founded 
on a collective power of a linguistically and politically 
unified nation. He recognized that Eotvos’s political 
principles attacked this ideology openly and that there 
existed the most profound contradiction between 
Eotvos and the theory of the national state: 


The power and right of the nation to statehood can be 
established only if the nation is regarded as a fact of 
natural law, a spiritual unity, a collective personality to 
which the individual is subject as a constituent particle. 

Eótvós cannot accept such a fact, such a collective 
personality. He accepts a different fundamental fact: the 
individual and his freedom. He will not subordinate these 
to such a fact as the naturally constituted collective 
national, spiritual unity, particularly where distinct 
nationalities live together because here the rule of one 
nationality will necessarily destroy the individual rights of 
other nationalities. 

He saw in nationality a prejudice, a human expression 
which is inferior, incidental, and indifferent to the uni- 
versal human spirit. He cannot conceive of it as the basis 
of power of the state, which he regarded only as the de- 
fender of individual freedom and never thought of its 
legal role as related to a national origin.9? 


Concha’s critique best displays the irreconcilable 
opposition between Eotvos’s theory of nationality and 
that of state nationalism which became the dominant 
ideology in Hungary after 1875. Already in the 1860 s, 
however, the doctrine of the Magyar nation state 
determined the policies of influential political leaders 
in Hungary. Eötvös became increasingly isolated 
from contemporary political currents because he pro- 
fessed an understanding of nationality which stood in 
dramatic contrast to the theory of Magyar nationalism. 
In view of this courageous dissent of Eotvos from 
majority political attitudes, it appears extraordinary 
that he played an outstanding political role between 
1861 and 1867 and served as Hungarian minister of 
public instruction in the Hungarian ministry appointed 
after the Ausgleich of 1867. 
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VI. FROM ABSOLUTISM TO DUALISM, 
1859-1867 


1. EOTVOS’S POLITICS IN 1859 


The year 1859 ended the absolutist Bach system in 
Austria and introduced a series of constitutional ex- 
periments intended to resolve the political and national 
discontent that came to the surface in that year. These 
concessions proved inadequate and in 1867 the Austro- 
Hungarian Ausgleich was drafted as a constitutional 
settlement of Hungarian demands for self-government. 
Eötvös played an active political role in both of these 
momentous political developments. This role deserves 
special consideration since he attempted to apply his 
interpretations of nationality and of the constitutional 
state, elaborated in his treatises of the 1850's, to the 
intricate political problems of the Austrian Monarchy 
in the most crucial phase of its passage to modernization. 

The Austro-Italian War of 1859 created a new situa- 
tion for Austria internationally as well as domestically. 
The defeat of the Austrian army in June, 1859, forced 
the emperor to arrange an immediate armistice, because 
resistance to the absolutist regime, especially in Hun- 
gary, threatened to erupt into open revolt. Military 
failure on the Italian battlefield demonstrated the weak- 
ness of Austrian foreign policy in Italy and indirectly 
also in Germany, while it also brought about a revision 
of absolute government within the empire. In Hungary 
the political effects of the Italian war became immed- 
iately visible. It brought into the open the spirit of 
political and national resistance to absolutism which 
had been suppressed but never sucessfully extinguished 
since 1849. In 1859-1860 Hungarian political demon- 
strations idealized Kossuth and Garibaldi, imperial 
officials were threatened verbally and in clandestine 
tracts, boycotts of tax collection were organized and 
the evasion of military service was openly advocated. 
The common theme of these political manifestations was 
a revived Hungarian nationalism directed against the 
absolute government and the principle of a centralized 
empire. Its political program was the passionate de- 
mand for the full restitution of the April Laws of 1848 
which expressed effectively the national and constitu- 
tional aspirations of the Hungarian opposition to Aus- 
trian centralized government.’ 

Eotvos’s position in Hungarian politics was deeply 
affected by these developments. Even before the Italian 
War his constitutional proposal had been received with 
misgivings in Hungary. Now, when the absolutist 


1 Josef Redlich, Das österreichische Staats- und Reichs- 
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system was shaken by military defeat, his endorsement 
of a central Austrian legislature was sharply criticized 
as incompatible with Hungarian constitutional rights. 
Eotvos became painfully aware of this widespread 
public dissatisfaction with his position. In great part 
because of the pressure of public opinion, he declared 
himself, after June, 1859, for the restitution of the 
April Laws and for the convocation of a Hungarian 
parliament as the only acceptable basis of an accommo- 
dation with the empire. 

Such an abrupt change of position did not erase 
doubts concerning his devotion to the Hungarian 
national opposition. Some of these doubts were ad- 
mittedly justified, because his political tracts of the 
1850’s display his considerable differences of approach 
to empire reform from the Hungarian national spirit 
that was expressed without reserve in the demonstra- 
tions of 1859. Yet Eötvös managed to overcome these 
doubts and became one of the leading exponents of 
Hungarian national and constitutional autonomy already 
in the fall of 1859. He could do so principally because, 
since the suppression of the Hungarian Revolution, he 
had made extraordinary contributions to the revival 
of Hungarian cultural life, which in turn served as an 
effective defense of Hungarian nationality against the 
designs of Austrian neo-absolutism. 

Eotvos’s chief intellectual effort in the 1850’s was 
his treatise, The Ruling Ideas, which received the grand 
prize of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences in 1858. 
It may be noted also that this work was acclaimed in 
the early 1850’s by German scholars as a work of dis- 
tinction.? Through his treatise he gained the esteem of 
such noted Western liberals as Montalembert, with 
whom he began to correspond in 1853, and of the 
German scholar, Karl Theodor Welcker (1790-1868), 
who received Eötvös with honors in Heidelberg in 
1856.* | 

Most importantly, from 1855 Eötvös served as vice- 
president of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. In 
this capacity he directed the numerous efforts of this 
institution to foster Hungarian cultural life and to revive 
literary and scholarly activities in the repressive 1850's. 
Thus in 1859, when memorials honoring distinguished 
Hungarian writers became occasions for nationwide 
demonstrations, Eötvös was acclaimed as a prominent 
interpreter of the national significance of these cultural 
celebrations. An important sign of his nationwide 
reputation was his address to the Hungarian Academy 


commemorating the centennial of Francis Kazinczy's 


3 In a letter of January 24, 1852, to Szalay, Eötvös noted that 
several Austrian and German political authors had written to 
him to express their esteem for his treatise. These included 
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Gorres at the University of Munich in 1848, the Prussian 
statesman Joseph Maria Radowitz, Friedrich Raumer, the 
German medievalist and the noted jurist, Carl Joseph August 
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Fic. 6. View of the Eötvös family home in the Buda hills, 
built in the 1850's which served as Eótvos's residence to 
the time of his death. 


birth on October 27, 1859. This event brought about a 
tumultuous demonstration on behalf of Hungarian 
national culture. Eötvös played an equally prominent 
role at the memorial of a Hungarian cultural society, 
Erdélyi Muzeum, in November, 1859. Eötvös headed 
a delegation of the Hungarian Academy sent to Transyl- 
vania to participate in the memorial celebrations of this 
society, which assumed also a political significance as a 
demonstration for the incorporation of Transylvania 
into the kingdom of Hungary. Eotvos’s tour of 
Transylanian cities became in fact a political campaign 
for a unifed Hungarian position in discussions with 
the Austrian government. In June, 1860, Eötvös led 
a similar deputation of the Academy to festivals honor- 
ing the western Hungarian poets, Sándor Kisfaludy and 
Daniel Berzsenyi. In the addresses delivered on these 
occasions, Eötvös emphasized the role of the Academy 
as an effective support for Hungarian linguistic, literary, 
and cultural endeavors, which would effectively rein- 
force the revival of Hungarian nationality.? 

These public activities paralleled Eótvós's entry into 
active political life in June, 1859. At that time he 
joined forces with a newly founded Hungarian political 
party led by Francis Deák. One of the most respected 
political personalities of Hungary in the 1840's, Deák 
acquired a unique reputation in the 1850's for sound 
political judgment by refusing to accept any other basis 
for Hungarian discussions with the Austrian government 
except the April Laws of 1848. In public he refused to 
discuss political issues, but in private circles he sought 
to encourage a unified commitment to the 1848 constitu- 
tional charter. He opposed therefore both the possi- 
bility of compromise, suggested in Eotvos’s proposals or 
by governmental overtures, and also any form of revolu- 
tionary action against the Austrian regime. His posi- 
tion was shared by those pre-1848 liberals who were 


5 Ibid., pp. 205—206. 
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disappointed with Kossuth's independent politics and de- 
sired a constitutional agreement between Hungary and 
the empire. Among these were such noted publicists 
as Zsigmond Kemény (1814-1875), who had joined 
Eotvos’s centralist circle in 1846 and became a prom- 
inent correspondent of Pesti Hirlap. He opposed al- 
ready in 1848 Kossuth's policies and after the Revolu- 
tion he published an important political critique of the 
Hungarian independence movement, advocating the 
necessity of a compromise with Austria. He edited 
Pesti Napló, the political journal of the Deakists. 
Another of this group was Antal Csengery (1822- 
1880), whose political career and affiliations resembled 


‘those of Kemény. One of the original members of the 


centralist circle, he edited Pest; Hirlap from 1845 to 
1849. Strongly influenced by Kemény's post-revolu- 
tionary critique, he collaborated with him in the dis- 
semination of a unified commitment to the April Laws. 
He edited a scholarly review published by the Hun- 
garian Academy, Budapesti Szemle, from 1857 to 1869, 
and participated in an editorial and research capacity in 
numerous projects of the Academy. In the years pre- 
ceding the Ausgleich he became one of the most trusted 
assistants of Deák and was responsible for drafting 
legislative projects related to the settlement of 1867. 
Surprisingly, the man who would become Deak’s most 
effective political associate in negotiating the Ausgleich, 
did not belong to the pre-1848 Hungarian leadership, but 
was a young magnate who emerged into national Hun- 
garian politics after 1859. Count Julius Andrássy 
(1823-1890) had been a devotéd supporter of Kossuth 
in 1848 and fought with distinction in the Hungarian 
War of Independence as adjutant to the Hungarian com- 
mander, Arthur Görgey. In 1849 he was sent by 
Kossuth to Constantinople as representative of the 
Hungarian ministry. He spent the 1850's in Western 
European exile, where he broke with Kossuth's politics 
of Hungarian independence and became interested in 
the possibility of an Austro-Hungarian accommodation. 
In 1858 he returned to Hungary after receiving a per- 
sonal amnesty from the Viennese government and be- 
came Deák's intimate political collaborator. Lacking 
the political experience of Deák and Eötvös, Andrássy 
became nevertheless the most successful parliamentary 
spokesman of the Deák party in the 1860's and the man 
who conducted the Hungarian negotiations with the 
Viennese government leading to the Ausgleich of 1867. 
The political program of the Hungarian liberals led by 
Deák was developed through an interplay of the con- 
ceptions professed by their three most prominent re- 
presentatives, Deák, Eötvös, and Andrássy. As a 
result there arose certain inconsistencies in their pro- 
gram. The greatest of these can be seen in the distinct 
positions of Deák and Eötvös on the purpose and 
methods of Hungarian constitutional politics. Eotvos’s 
position in the 1860's was strongly influenced by his 
original commitments to a reformed Hungarian society 
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which he had made at the time of his first entry into 
public life in 1840. Eötvös believed that now as before 
Hungarian statecraft must pursue the aim of creating 
a liberal political and social structure modeled on the 
examples of Western Europe. To attain such a purpose 
he thought necessary a new constitutional and political 
solution to the relationships between Hungary and the 
other territories of the empire. He had advocated such 
a solution in his elaborate constitutional and political 
studies of the 1850's. Deák, on the other hand, had 
an entirely different commitment. He conceived the 
principal political solution to empire reform in a res- 
toration of a constitutional balance between king and 
parliament. He believed that the observance of Hun- 
garian constitutional autonomy by the Viennese govern- 
ment would best resolve the problems of the Empire. 
As a result he denied the necessity of a new constitu- 
tional reconstruction advocated by Eötvös and dis- 
played little interest in the concern of Eotvos as well as 
of Andrássy for an effective central authority in the 
Austrian state. While Andrássy supported Deák's de- 
fense of Hungarian constitutional autonomy, he agreed 
with Eötvös that the international position of the em- 
pire must be safeguarded by appropriate constitutional 
and political reforms. Thus there developed substantial 
agreement and also a close personal relationship between 
Eötvös and Andrássy, while Deák viewed their argu- 
ments with misgivings. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Andrássy was more successful than Eötvös in reconcil- 
ing his disagreements with Deák and consequently 
Eotvos's relationship to Deak came to depend largely on 
Andrássy's good will and mediation.? 

In addition to the Deák party two other political 
alignments appeared in 1859. The chief rival of the 
Deákists was a party which advocated the establishment 
of an independent Hungarian state tied only through the 
common dynasty to an Austrian monarchy. Its leader 
turned out to be a provincial nobleman from Debrecen, 
Kálmán Tisza (1830-1902). He inherited the leader- 
ship of the party from Count László Teleki, one of 
Kossuth's associates, who had committed suicide in May 
1861. Tisza personified the political constituency of 
this party. Descendant of a Calvinist gentry family in 
Eastern Hungary, he capitalized on the memory of the 
national ideals of 1848 and opposed Deák's moves to- 
ward an agreement with Austria as a betrayal of Hun- 
garian national interests. These rhetorical arguments 
were designed to conceal the social conservatism and 
nationalism of the eastern Hungarian lesser nobility 
whom Tisza represented. These aspects of Tisza's 
program would become clear only after 1875, when he 
became Hungarian premier, but already in the 1800's 
he opposed Hungarian participation in the affairs of the 
empire and the satisfaction of nationality rights, both 


6 A recent study has pointed out these differences, József 
Galántai, Az 1867-es kiegyezés (Budapest, 1967), pp. 29-67. 
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of which contradicted the social and political interests 
of the eastern Hungarian nobility. 

The third political alignment in Hungary was a small 
group of Hungarian magnates, who wished to harmonize 
relations between Hungary and the empire by recogniz- 
ing the powers of the central government in military 
affairs, diplomacy, and finances, while conceding ter- 
ritorial autonomy to Hungary and other historic ter- 
ritories. Such a program denied the substantial political 
powers of Hungary acquired in the April Laws and 
would have also surrendered control over the consider- 
ably expanded central powers to the emperor without 
constitutional safeguards. The October Diploma ex- 
pressed essentially this conception. This conservative 
party was led in Hungary by such noted political talents 
as Count Emil Dessewffy (1814-1866), who served as 
president of the Hungarian Academy from 1855 to 
1866. After 1859 such a program lost its political 
effectiveness, since it was supported only by a few 
hundred magnates who opposed the national and social 
content of the April Laws. Though some similarities 
between the conservative conception and Eotvos’s posi- 
tion can be detected, the two programs display an es- 
sential difference. Eötvös had based his proposals of 
the 1850’s on an elaborate provision for the responsi- 
bility of territorial and central governments to elected 
legislatures, and strong constitutional safeguards. 
These measures were completely lacking in the con- 
servative program. While it may be argued that Eötvös 
would have accepted a modified version of the con- 
servative program before 1859, after 1859 he definitely 
repudiated such a policy and accepted the position of 
the Hungarian liberals led by Deák. 

Another important aspect of Eótvós's political posi- 
tion in 1859 was his relationship to Austrian govern- 
mental circles. Little is known concerning his personal 
contacts with the court, though his correspondence sug- 
gests that he was personally acquainted with Hun- 
garian magnates well connected with Viennese official 
quarters, especially with Prince Paul Esterházy (1786- 
1886) and Count Emil Dessewffy." Presumably 
E6tvos’s willingness to respect the crown’s prerogatives 
was known to Vienna through these personal channels 
as well as from his treatises of the 1850's. Eötvös was 
one of those Hungarians who signed a petition in May, 
1857, to the emperor, requesting the recognition of 
Hungarian autonomy in its pre-1848 form. By sign- 
ing this document, Eotvos showed his great interest in 
a conciliation with Vienna in contrast to Deak and his 
circle who pointedly refused to associate themselves 
with it. On the basis of this scanty evidence, it may be 
suggested that the high official regard for his person 
stemmed primarily from his publicly expressed consider- 
ation for the prerogatives of the central government. 


7 Reserved comments on these relationships can be found in 
Eotvos’s letter to Szalay, November 15, 1859, Nizsalovszky and 
Lukácsy, 1967: p. 235, and in Kónyi, 1882: 2: p. 198. 
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Possibly his personal relationships with Hungarian 
magnates enhanced his reputation in Vienna after 1859 
since the Hungarian conservative party played a prom- 
inent role in the initiation of the constitutional experi- 
ments of 1860-1861. 

Eotvos’s change of course in 1859 was undeniably a 
significant reorientation. From now on he upheld a 
political position which emphasized the primacy of Hun- 
garian autonomy and denied the necessity of a central 
parliament. Yet Eotvos’s new course ought not to be 
interpreted as a repudiation of his earlier position, but 
rather as an acceptance of two political realities. First 
of all, that public opinion in Hungary refused to accept 
for the present a central Austrian parliament, and 
secondly, the uncertainty of any definitive reconstruction 
of the empire until the territorial unification of Germany 
and of Italy had been realized. A closer examination 
of Eotvos’s political motives during the crisis of 1859 
provides evidence for such an interpretation. 

After June, 1859, Eötvös composed a political memoir 
for the Austrian foreign minister, Johann Bernhard von 
Rechberg (1806-1899). He submitted it to Prince 
Paul Esterházy, who was asked to forward it to the 
foreign minister. This document presents an elaborate 
explanation of Eotvós's motives for his change of 
course in 1859. In it Eötvös still defended his constitu- 
tional plan as a sound approach to the reform of the 
monarchy, but he pointed to two political issues which 
made his plan impractical at the moment. "The first of 
these was the movement for national unification in 
Italy and Germany. He considered it probable that the 
Italian and German-speaking territories of Austria 
would join the unified Italian and German states and, 
therefore, he opposed the definitive constitution of the 
future Austria until the territorial unification of Italy 
and of Germany. He argued against a central parlia- 
ment in 1859 because its convocation would undoubtedly 
provoke a political conflict with the Italian and German 
movements for unification. Instead, he suggested that 
the constitutional autonomy of all territories should be 
recognized by the restoration of territorial legislatures. 
The Austrian government should consult these legis- 
latures and reform the central executive according to 
their wishes. He believed also that such a policy would 
stimulate an essential consciousness of unity among the 
divergent national and territorial components of the 
empire. 

The second major difficulty for the Habsburg Mon- 
archy was the political situation in Hungary. In 
Eotvos’s view the Italian war had powerfully stimulated 
Hungarian hostility to the centrally directed Austrian 
state and a sizable party in Hungary even advocated 
full political separation from the Habsburg dynasty. 
Hungarian public opinion was most incensed against 
participation in a central parliament, because such a step 
would erase the traditional constitutional rights of 


8 Fol. Ger. 1567, OSK. 
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Hungary, for which Hungarians of all classes had fought 
in the Revolution of 1848. Therefore, he concluded that 
Hungary could be conciliated only by the recognition 
of her autonomy, primarily by the convocation of the 
Hungarian parliament. In his memoir he wrote: 


I think that all reform will be useless which does not 
begin with the coronation of the Emperor and the attempt 
to obtain the consent of the Hungarian parliament to 
necessary modifications of the Hungarian constitution in 
favor of the monarchy.? 


In light of this argument, one can interpret Eotvos’s 
new political position as compatible in principle with 
his earlier commitment. The major change in his 
politics after 1859 was his advice against the convocation 
of a central parliament, because he did not believe that 
it would succeed in making a contribution to political 
reforms unless all territories of the empire represented 
themselves in it voluntarily. Otherwise, he still main- 
tained that the definite reconstruction of the empire 
would have to be based on territorial autonomy and 
some measure of central constitutional authority. His 
defense of Hungarian territorial autonomy did not ex- 
clude that principle, for he conceded a comparable 
autonomy to all other historic territories. 

In addition to these political considerations, there 
was also a personal motive in Eotvós's decision of 1859. 
It must not be ignored that the Hungarian national 
movement demanding the restoration of the April Laws 
forced Eötvös to make a personal commitment to the 
program of Hungarian national autonomy. He realized 
acutely that his constitutional proposal had created 
considerable mistrust of his patriotic commitment. Ob- 
viously, he could not oppose the movement for Hun- 
garian self-government if he wished to remain active 
in Hungarian political life. An entry in his notebook 
in the 1860's indicates the personal and moral difficulties 
of his predicament in 1859 and also suggests how 
Eötvös attempted to resolve comparable dilemmas in 
the future: 


Everyone who participates in politics is obliged first of 
all to express his conviction unequivocally, even if it is 
contrary to public opinion and he is aware that his popu- 
larity is endangered. But the second important obligation 
is to accept public opinion if one is incapable of persuading 
it to his own point of view and to support as his own 
position that political persuasion which stands next to his 
own. Some regard such a procedure as inconsistent. In 
my view the highest principle of the politics of conflict is 
never to separate from the nation.!? 


After November, 1859, Eotvos’s political position 
called for the restoration of the April Laws as the 
starting point of a settlement between Hungary and the 
empire. But he also stressed that all other territories of 
the empire should receive a comparable autonomy and 
he defended the right of each to participate through its 


representatives in the central direction of the empire. 


9 Ibid. 
10K 780, pp. 149-150, MTA-MS. 
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These two conditions had been the premises of his 
earlier position and he re-affirmed them now in re- 
sponse to the two edicts of the imperial government, 
the October Diploma and the February Patent, which 
were to implement constitutional changes in Austria.“ 


2 THE OCTOBER DIPLOMA AND THE FEBRUARY 
PATENT 


The October Diploma, issued on October 20, 1860, 
by the emperor, granted limited autonomous rights to 
the historic territories of the monarchy. It also estab- 
lished a constitutional organ, elected by the territorial 
legislatures, the Imperial Council, which was to advise 
the emperor on the central affairs of the monarchy.?? 
In principle, the Diploma seemed to be a victory for 
federalism and decentralization. It did recognize some 
measure of territorial autonomy and it accepted the 
division of political power between the central 
government and regional legislatures. But in practice 
it fulfilled neither the principle of federalism nor a pro- 
gram of territorial autonomy as understood by Eötvös. 
First, because it reserved to the emperor and to the 
Imperial Council several essential powers that had been 
exercised in Hungary prior to 1848 by the Hungarian 
Diet and were considered by Hungarian jurists as 
pertaining to territorial jurisdiction. Among these 
were military recruitment, taxation, and domestic fin- 
ance. Secondly, the non-Hungarian territories re- 
ceived no genuine authority over those local affairs 
which were conceded to the Hungarian parliament. A 
clause limited their authority to those administrative 
responsibilities which they had exercised prior to 1848. 
This solution obviously denied the legislative autonomy 
of these territories and excluded a genuine representa- 
tive and decentralized constitution which had been an 
essential part of Eotvos’s program. Thirdly, the Di- 
ploma disregarded the constitutional usage that all laws 
originate from agreement between the monarch and the 
legislature. In proclaiming the edict without consulting 
the representatives of Hungary and of the other ter- 
ritories, the emperor disregarded a fundamental premise 
of constitutionalism. Such a procedure strongly in- 
fluenced its eventual rejection in Hungary, Croatia, and 
Bohemia, where constitutional traditions were still alive 
and served to strengthen territorial and national self- 
government against Austrian centralism. 


11 Such an interpretation is also supported by the striking 
parallel between the fundamental intent of his proposal of 
1859 and the views expressed in a pamphlet of 1860, entitled 
Die Sonderstellung Uugarns vom Standpurnkte der Einheit 
Deutschlands (Leipzig, 1860). In that publication he wrote: 
"all individual entities of the state should be granted the 
greatest possible independence, while a common constitutional 
organ should direct those affairs which are of joint interest 
(defense, finances, and foreign affairs). Each land should 
exercise influence over these affairs through representatives 
elected on the basis of its size and population" (p. 58). 

12 Robert A. Kann, The Multinational Empire (2v., New 
York, 1950) 2: pp. 100-107. 
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The Hungarian reaction to the October Diploma best 
exemplifies the connection between constitutional and 
national self-government. Even before the expression 
of organized political protest against the Diploma, spon- 
taneous popular actions demonstrated that in Hun- 


gary the imperial edict would enjoy little public sym- 


pathy. Three days after the publication of the Diploma, 
all windows illuminated to honor the imperial act were 
stoned. In subsequent weeks official symbols of the 
imperial government were physically destroyed and its 
public employees ridiculed and forced out of office. 
The first organized political expression was voiced by 
the Hungarian county assemblies which had been re- 
stored by the Diploma. Their first order of business was 
to dismiss from official functions those who had held 
office under the Bach regime and to demand the full 
restoration of the Hungarian Constitution of 1848. The 
assembly of Pest voted the first resolution to this effect 
on December 11, 1860, and its example was speedily 
adopted by other county assemblies.!? 

Francis Deak was committed in principle to the same 
program, but as a man who desired a political com- 
promise with the Viennese government and believed it 
important to observe constitutional precedents, he dis- 
approved of the unruly political demonstrations in Pest. 
and the county assemblies. Accordingly, Deak and his. 
associates expressed their commitment to the April 
Laws, but counseled moderation in the public criticism 
of the Diploma. Kemény was the first of Deak’s circle 
to declare in public for the April Laws in an article of 
Pestt Napló on October 25, 1860, in which he called for 
the recognition. of the electoral law of 1848 as the 
basis for Hungarian parliamentary elections in 1861.1* 
Beyond that statement, however, Deák did not wish to 
go and advised his associates against a public criticism 
of the Diploma. One reason for Deák's caution was 
that he did not completely reject the possibility of an 
agreement with the emperor on the basis of the October 
Diploma as a starting point. In part for that reason 
he wished to avoid a bitter public confrontation which 
might hinder a later understanding with the empire. 
This point of view was unmistakably expressed in the 
articles of Pest: Napló written by Deak’s closest associ- 
ates in November-December, 1860. One of these was 

13 Walter Rogge, Oesterreich von Világos bis zur Gegen- 
wart (3 v., Leipzig, 1872-1873) 2: pp. 79-84 

14 Szabad, 1967: pp. 85-86. 

15 Several contemporary sources confirm Deak’s attitude. 
Melchior Lónyay, a member of Deák's political circle, noted 
in his memoirs that Deák expressed his firm opposition to 
political demonstrations in October, 1860. His reason was, 
according to Lónyay, that he "would not wish to compromise 
the positive results achieved so far and accepts these as a 
basis which might develop into something better." These re- 
marks are quoted in Kónyi, 1882: 2: p. 287. Another con- 
firmation is Deák's letter of January 9, 1861, to his brother-in- 
law, in which he implied that while there were important dif- 
ferences between the Hungarian position and the emperor, there 


was an increasing likelihood that the emperor would accede to 
the Hungarian point of view. Kónyi, 1882: 2: p. 305. 
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written by Csengery on November 20, 1860, who de- 
clared that the primary aim of all Hungarian moderates 
was the assembly of the Hungarian parliament. He 
warned explicitly against demonstrations which might 
jeopardize that objective and advised the restless patriots 
to express their attachment to the Hungarian Constitu- 
tion peacefully.'5* Moric Lukács, pre-1848 associate 
of Eötvös and now close to Deák, condemned street 
demonstrations and all acts of defiance as incompatible 
with an orderly restoration of the Constitution.” 

Deák's initial caution. and optimism seemed to be 
justified in December, 1860, when the emperor requested 
him and Eötvös to come to Vienna for a private 
audience. After his conversation with the emperor, 
Deák expressed his confidence in the possibility of 
negotiations. His first public statement on January 
17, 1861, condemned the arbitrary action of county 
assemblies invalidating Austrian legal codes introduced 
in the 1850's:5 Subsequently, he attempted to counter 
political demonstrations as serious obstacles to an under- 
standing with the emperor. Another significant example 
of Deák's moderate policy was his proposed resolution, 
submitted to the city assembly of Pest, in which he 
affirmed his belief that the October Diploma would 
initiate negotiations for the full restoration of the Hun- 
garian Constitution. Eötvös was the principal speaker 
who warmly endorsed Deak’s motion, as fully expressive 
of the position of Hungarian moderates.!? 

The hopes of Deák and Eötvös were rudely dis- 
pelled and their political position in Hungary was con- 
siderably weakened by the decree of the February 
Patent on February 26, 1861. The new decree ordered 
the convocation of an imperial parliament, elected by all 
territorial legislatures, which would assume legislative 
powers over the central affairs of the monarchy as well 
as over all questions of taxation and military recruit- 
ment. In effect, the territorial legislatures were now 
reduced to electoral colleges which sent representatives 
to the imperial parliament, where all policy decisions 
affecting the monarchy and the territories would now 
be made. The decree aroused unanimous hostility in 
Hungary even among the moderates, because it re- 
pudiated the hope, entertained by Eötvös and Deák, that 
the emperor would consent to the constitutional restora- 
tion of the Hungarian Parliament. It now became 
clear that Hungary would not receive territorial 
autonomy, but only the dubious right to send delegates 
to a parliament which had no constitutional basis and 
whose powers were not too clearly defined.?? 

The Hungarian moderates were placed in a most 


16 Szabad, 1967: p. 113. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Zoltán Ferenczi, Deák élete (3 v., Budapest, 1904) 2: pp. 
255—258. 

19 Kónyi, 1882: 2: pp. 318-322. 

20 Assessments of the February Patent are offered in Rogge, 
1872: 2: pp. 105-107 and in A. J. P. Taylor, The Habsburg 
Monarchy, 1815-1918 (London, 1941), pp. 122-123. 
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difficult position as a consequence of the Patent. Before 
February, 1861, they had believed in the possibility of a 
settlement with the emperor which could be reconciled 
with Hungarian territorial autonomy and they had 
advocated for that reason political restraint toward the 
imperial government. The Patent demonstrated the 
fallacy of their original position and seemed to justify 
the arguments of those who advised uncompromising 
political opposition against the centralized system. As 
a result they were forced to renounce, for the present, 
any thought of a political agreement with the emperor 
and had to defend Hungarian constitutional rights 
against the principle of the imperial parliament. In the 
Hungarian Parliament which met from April to August, 
1861, Deák's party, much against their original inten- 
tions, led the attack on the October Diploma and the 
February Patent. In two elaborate addresses, filled 
with intricate constitutional arguments, Deák declared 
both imperial edicts to be incompatible with the Hun- 
garian Constitution and denied their validity for Hun- 
gary. Overwhelmingly endorsed by the Hungarian 
Parliament, Deak’s addresses demonstrated the unified 
commitment of the Hungarian political leadership to 
Deák's program of constitutional autonomy. Deak’s 
position of 1861 was that Hungary would discuss 
her relationship to the empire only after the April 
Laws had been recognized and fully restored by the 
emperor. Until then she would consider all imperial 
edicts unconstitutional and inapplicable.?! 

Eötvös supported Deak’s protests against the two 
imperial edicts, but in his parliamentary speeches of 
1861 a significant divergence in political motivation 
from Deak’s exclusively legal argumentation is all too 
evident. Unlike Deak, he emphasized the political 
circumstances which made it necessary for Hungary to 
refuse membership in an imperial parliament. One of 
these was that, while the October Diploma had aroused 
the hope that Hungarian constitutional rights would be 
restored, the Patent had destroyed any possibility of 
agreement between Hungary and the empire. In this 
cautious allusion Eötvös asserted that the Hungarian 
moderates were still committed in principle to a political 
arrangement with the empire, but the decree of an im- 
perial parliament had destroyed that prospect and 
forced them to defend the rights of the Hungarian 
Parliament.?? 

With the dissolution of the Hungarian Parliament 
on August 21, 1861, the first promising attempt after 
1848 to define the relations of Hungary to the empire 
failed. Nevertheless, the constitutional experiments 
after 1859 had shown the causes of that failure and, 
therefore, they represent an important stage in the 
clarification of the conflict between Hungary and the 
other sections of the empire. Hungary refused to ac- 


21 Deák's position is stated most clearly in his second address. 
Cf. Kónyi, 1882: 3: pp. 196-197. 
22 Eötvöss address of May 17, 1861, Works 10: pp. 17-18. 
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cept an imperial parliament which assumed the tradi- 
tional powers of the Hungarian legislature, while the 
emperor and his advisers could not consider Deak’s 
program of national autonomy. The next step was to 
find a solution which would modify both of these in- 
transigeant positions. This was the principal objective 
of Hungarian and Austrian statecraft from 1861 to 
1867. Eötvös, as one of those deeply concerned with 
the reform of the empire, attempted to clarify two 
crucial conditions of a liberal transformation in Austria 
in these years: the question of nationality rights and a 
modernized political structure for the  Habsburg 
Empire. 


3. NATIONALITY RIGHTS IN 1861 


In the Austro-Hungarian constitutional debate of 
1860-1861, the nationality question played an important 
political role. On the surface the confrontation seemed 
to be exclusively a legal controversy between the Hun- 
garian claims for inherent constitutional rights and the 
Austrian sponsorship of the central power. In reality, 
one of the principal preoccupations of the Hungarian 
liberals and of the Austrian government was the satis- 
faction of the rights of national minorities. This issue 
had been, in fact, a chief cause of political and social 
instability ever since 1848. Even the political crisis 
of 1859 arose from the serious dissatisfaction of Italians 
and Hungarians, two politically conscious nationalities, 
with centralized rule. With the collapse of the Bach 
regime, however, all other nationalities in the empire 
made known their claims for national recognition and 
these claims were addressed both to the imperial gov- 
ernment and the Hungarian liberal leadership. The 
political position of both depended therefore to a con- 
siderable degree on their willingness to recognize these 
claims and incorporate them into their political 
program. 

Leading Hungarian political spokesmen recognized, 
immediately after the publication of the October Di- 
ploma, that their preparedness in meeting the demands 
of national minorities was one of the conditions for 
Hungarian resistance to Austrian  centralization. 
Kemény, editor of Pests Napló, first called attention to 
the importance of respecting linguistic rights, but he 
failed to state how such a policy could be imple- 
mented.? Mocsáry, who was elected to parliament in 
1861 and joined the anti-Deak opposition, published 
his first program on nationality rights in the fall of 
1860. He proposed that each county should be free to 
choose its language of administration, and recom- 
mended the reform of schools in line with the desires of 
each nationality. Beyond these general principles, 


23 Pesti Napló, November. 7 and November 13, 1860. I am 
indebted for these and subsequent references to the Hungarian 
press to the documentation and scholarly discussion of Gyorgy 
Szabad, Forradalom és kiegyezés válaszutján, 1860-1861, pp. 
368-374. 
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Mocsary did not specify his program either in his book 
or in the three articles he published subsequently.?* 
Móric Lukács, a Deakist, offered the most comprehen- 
sive treatment of this issue in two articles in Pesti 
Napló.” He proposed that both township and county 
assemblies should determine their official language by 
majority vote and that all counties were to use the 
language of their choice in all communications with 
other counties. He endorsed the use of Magyar as the 
language of parliament, but suggested that each mem- 
ber of the legislature should be entitled to speak in his 
own language. 

Eötvös commented on nationality rights in an editorial 
in Pesti Napló on November 22, 1860, in which he 
gave a new direction to the discussion by pointing to 
the relationships between political liberties and 
nationality rights. His main thesis in this article was 
that a genuinely liberal political order was the best 
guarantee for the protection of minority nationalities. 
Eötvös asserted this principle in response to the frequent 
claim of those critical of Hungarian nationality policy 
that the Hungarian liberals of 1848 had failed to provide 
for nationality rights. In addition, he wished to em- 
phasize to the Hungarian liberals that their definition 
of political liberty must include the rights of minority 
nationalities for political expression and participation. 
This intent can be seen especially in his argument that 
a political structure which could not satisfy nationality 
aspirations was not truly conducive to any other form 
of liberty. He concluded, therefore, that the solution 
of nationality conflicts depended on the construction of 
a political order which was capable of satisfying dis- 
tinct varieties of individual and national aspirations.”® 

The question Eótvós raised in his article stimulated 
much of the discussion on nationality rights that took 
place in 1861. One of those who expressed agreement 
with his views was the noted Slovak political writer, 
Jan Palarik (1822-1870), who discussed the proposals 
from the Slovak point of view. In his journal ?' he 
interpreted Eotvos’s program as a concession of politi- 
cal autonomy for the Slovak-populated regions and the 
free use of Slovak in regional political assemblies. 
Palarik’s agreement with Eotvos’s program shows the 
increasing acceptance of a solution to nationality con- 
flicts which emphasized the possibility of cooperation 
among distinct nationalities within one political struct- 
ure. The advocates of such an approach, following the 


24 Lajos Mocsáry, Programm a nemzetiség és a nemzetiségek 
tárgyában (Pest, 1860). Mocsáry's articles appeared in Pesti 
Napló, November 29, 1860, and April 4, 1861, in Magyarország 
on April 29, 1861. They are reprinted in an informative docu- 
mentary study, G. Gábor Kemény, Mocsáry Lajos válogatott 
irdsat (Budapest, 1958), pp. 351-358. 

25 Pesti Napló, December 19-22, 1860. 

26 Pesti Napló, November 22, 1860. 

27 Priatel Skoly a literatury, No. 48 (1860), reprinted in G. 
Gábor Kemény, A szomszéd népekkel való kapcsolataink torté- 
netébol (Budapest, 1962), pp. 484-487. 
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lead of Eötvös, believed that the intermingling nation- 
alities in Hungary could be protected in their in- 
dividual and political rights by the realization of the 
right of each citizen to participate equally in political 
decisions on the local and on the central level. They 
emphasized the common constitutional tradition of 
Hungary, appropriately modernized, as a means of 
conciliating conflicting nationality rights. Palarik 
subscribed to this position when he accepted Eotvos’s 
concept of local autonomy and opposed publicly the 
views of those Slovaks who demanded political separa- 
tion from Hungary. In his concluding remarks he 
summarized the position of the moderate Slovaks in 
1860: “But now let us all strive with one will that 
Kotvos’s word become reality, because we Slovaks will 
breathe freely only when the Hungarian constitution 
is restored fully, when Eotvos’s proposal as applied to 
the Slovak nation becomes law in parliament.”?® 
Ioan Faur (1828-1890), a Rumanian member of the 
Hungarian Parliament of 1861, also shared this point 
of view. In his parliamentary address of June 10, 1861, 
he stated the position of many Rumanian moderates 
that Hungary must fulfill the rights of nationalities by 
recognizing the political rights of all citizens. Like 
Eötvös and Palarik, Faur pointed to the concept of a 
common citizenship, applied to all peoples of Hungary, 
as the best solution to the issue.?? 

The second approach to nationality rights in 1861 
stood in direct contrast to Eotvos’s program. Its aim 
was to organize autonomous national territories, sepa- 
rated from each other by linguistic boundaries, in 
which one nationality alone exercised political control. 
The Serbian and Slovak national congresses of 1801 
best expressed this point of view. "The Serbian con- 
gress demanded the establishment of a Serbian territory 
to be governed by an elected Serbian executive and a 
Serbian national assembly. The assembly would send 
delegates to the Hungarian Parliament, where they 
would represent the Serb nation. Within the Serbian 
territory all political affairs would be conducted in Serb, 
although each township would have the right to deter- 
mine its official language. The Slovak congress also 
demanded a separate Slovak territory determined by 
the linguistic principle, in which the only language 
used in school, church, and political affairs would be 
Slovak. The congressional resolution expressly denied 
the right of any other nationality to claim separate 
political rights for itself. Of all public statements in 
1861, the Slovak resolution expressed most uncom- 
promisingly the doctrine of linguistic nationality 


28 Palarik countered the idea of a separate Slovak national 
territory at the Slovak national congress in 1861. Szabad, 
1967; pp. 542-543. 

29 Kemény, 1962: p. 487. 

30 P.R. 1861: 2: pp. 102-104. 

31 The complete text is published in G. Gábor Kemény, 
Iratok a nemzetiségi kérdés történetéhez Magyarországon a 
dualizmus korában (2 v., Budapest, 1952) 1: pp. 36-39. 
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which was the ideological basis of nationalism propa- 
gated by the Serbian and Slovak congresses: 


We wish . . . that our language be the only official 
language in civil and church public life, the only language 
of instruction, because we believe that our national langu- 
age as the true expression of our national spirit and as the 
single instrument and protector of our national culture, 
cannot have a limited role in its own home, but on the 
contrary it must have the same rights as national 
existence itself.?? 


These two opposed conceptions of nationality in- 
formed the discussions of the Hungarian Parliament 
in 1861. Eötvös proposed the election of a committee 
on nationality rights on June 10, 1861 which drafted a 
report on nationality rights under his chairmanship. A 
minority report, prepared by two Rumanian members 
of the committee, dissented from the report of the 
committee chiefly in the proposal that linguistic nation- 
ality be recognized as the criterion of national rights.?? 
In the majority report, on the other hand, the protec- 
tion of national rights was founded on the rights of a 
common citizenship in the Kingdom of Hungary. The 
two conceptions of nationality expressed in the two 
reports corresponded to the territorial principle, advo- 
cated by Eötvös, and the principle of linguistic nation- 
ality, which vindicated the power of one majority 
nationality. 

The majority report attempted to define the rights of 
citizenship under the Hungarian Constitution in such a 
way that both nationality rights and individual rights 
could be covered by them. Its first premise was that 
each citizen, regardless of his nationality, was entitled 
to the exercise of his individual and political rights. 
The right of citizenship in the kingdom of Hungary 
constituted, therefore, the source of individual and 
political rights for each citizen. In addition to these 
rights, each citizen, as a professed member of a distinct 
nationality, possessed the right to associate and act 
politically for the interests of that nationality as a 
political association. The principal objective of 
Eotvos’s report to parliament was to propose what 
these rights of the citizen as a member of a nationality 
were. 

Before discussing Eótvós's recommendations respect- 
ing these rights, his motivation for insisting so strongly 
on the principle of citizenship deserves some comment. 
The underlying premise of Eótvos's understanding 
of nationality was that nationality must sustain the 
individual's desire for personal freedom and his need 
to associate with others with whom he shared a com- 
mon cultural tradition. He considered nationality there- 
fore as a principle of voluntary association which 
served the innate human need for social enrichment, 
but not as an instrument of vindicating the rights of a 


32 Ibid. 1: pp. 32-33. 
33 The majority report can be found in PP-1861, pp. 129-131. 
The minority report is given in Kemény, 1952: 1: pp. 45-48 
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political collective. In a manuscript concerning the 
discussions of nationality rights in 1861 he offers such 
an explanation of nationality : 


I understand this subject to mean not the several nation- 
alities. . . . but human individuals each of which belongs to 
one or another nationality, each of which is attached to a 
smaller or greater extent to its nationality and is prepared 
to make sacrifices for its advancement, but clearly not 
every sacrifice.?* 


He asserted in the same manuscript that he was op- 
posed to the establishment of separate national terri- 
tories because under such a solution the political and 
nationality rights of the individual could easily be 
violated. If, however, nationality rights are protected 
by the right of citizenship, then both individual and 
nationality rights form a bulwark against state power 
as well as against the pressures of a national majority. 
His second principal reason for advocating the solution 
outlined in the majority report was that under a 
modernized Hungarian Constitution all citizens could 
cultivate their own nationality and this freedom would 
strengthen their commitment to Hungary as a con- 
stitutional state. "They would then realize that the 
Hungarian Constitution was the best guarantee of their 
individual and nationality rights. 

These observations clarify obliquely Eotvos’s con- 
ception of nationality. To Eötvös nationality consti- 
tuted a form of association freely accepted by the in- 
dividual citizen and directed to the advancement of a 
socal and cultural community. Such a conception was 
based on the premise that nationality was not defined 
by a uniform criterion such as language, but that it de- 
pended on the personal affirmation of loyalty to a 
distinct cultural and political community. To make 
possible such a conscious commitment and to ensure 
at the same time the protection of civil and political 
rights to the individual were Eótvós's principal tasks. 
Eötvös defended his conception by arguing that nation- 
ality rights and political rights could be protected 
simultaneously if both proceeded from the fundamental 
guarantee of individual liberties and of free association 
in public life. If, on the other hand, nationality was 
conceived as a sovereign political majority with coer- 
cive powers over all citizens, then neither nationality 
nor political liberties could be protected. He saw the 
great advantage in the first conception of nationality in 
making possible the protection of individuals, minorities, 
and nationalities throughout a constitutional system in 
which it had been accepted: 


If we seek the guarantee for the exercise of nationality 
rights in the freedom of the individual, then the existence 
of the diverse nationalities in the state will become the 
guarantee of individual and simultaneously of political 
freedom.?? 


34 Fol. Hung. 2999, 7, “Nemzetiség.” OSK. | 
35 [ bid. 
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These arguments were founded in turn on Eotvos's 
theory of the liberal state outlined in The Ruling Ideas. 
His sketch of the constitutional state was based.on the 
premise that the centralized and sovereign nation state 
could not protect individual or nationality rights. He be- 
lieved that these rights could be protected only if the 
individual citizen could assume substantial social, cul- 
tural, and political responsibilities in public life. To 
construct such a political order, Eötvös had argued, a 
constitutional state was necessary in which the in- 
dividual was not subject to one supreme political author- 
ity, the state, but which enabled him to sustain a 
diversity of limited loyalties—to the state, to his 
nationality, to his church, to his township—each of 
which fulfilled an important part, but not the totality 
of his social and public relationships. Such a political 
conception explains why Eötvös thought it essential 
to protect nationality rights through the constitutional 
guarantees related to civic and political freedoms. 

The report of the committee on nationality rights 
specified several types of guarantees that would protect 
rights of nationality. The first of these was the free- 
dom of the individual citizen to use his native language 
in political life. Each citizen had the right to address 
municipal, county, and state officials in his native langu- 
age. He could also speak in his language at all munici- 
pal and county assemblies. All municipal, county, and 
state officials were required to address citizens in their 
language. Secondly, the report defined the linguistic 
rights of townships and counties. Each township 
would determine its official language, but it was obliged 
to honor the wishes of a minority for the use of a 
second language. Likewise each county assembly de- 
termined its official language, but each nationality re- 
siding in the county was entitled to have all legislative 
proceedings recorded in its language. A county should 
address each township in its own official language, 
other counties and the state authorities in Magyar. 
The Hungarian Parliament and the central govern- 
ment should use Magyar as their official language. 
Thirdly, the report outlined the rights of associations, 
nationalities, schools, and churches as corporate organi- 
zations. Each church parish should choose the langu- 
age used in its church records and the language of in- 
struction in its parochial schools. Each church had 
the right to establish primary and secondary schools, 
in which it determined the language of instruction and 
the curriculum. Each nationality and association had 
the same right as the church in sponsoring and main- 
taining educational institutions. The state university 
must offer instruction in the language and literature of 
each nationality. 

The report of 1861 did not resolve all essential issues 
of nationality protection, but it formulated legal guide- 
lines for the linguistic, political, and cultural rights of 
individuals and nationalities. The strongest points of 
the report are those that specify the linguistic rights of 
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individuals and of local government corporations. The 
provisions of the report in this area agree essentially 
with those proposed in the minority report. While 
the majority report provided for the use of Magyar in 
inter-county and county-state relations, the minority 
proposed the option of Magyar or the language of the 
county addressed in the first case and the use of the 
county's own language with a Magyar translation in the 
second. Aside from this technical divergence, the re- 
commendations of the two reports on the use of langu- 
age are remarkably alike. The minority proposal ac- 
cepted also the principle that Magyar would be used in 
the Hungarian Parliament and the central administra- 
tion. The only point of difference was the request that 
each member of the Hungarian legislature should have 
the right to use his own language there. The section 
of the report on the rights of schools and associations 
was unduly vague and sketchy, perhaps in part be- 
cause Eotvos’s own ideas on the organization of schools 
and churches and their role in nationality problems had 
not yet crystallized in 1861. Another practical reason 
for the limited treatment of this guarantee was the 
confused state of affairs in the Catholic and Orthodox 
churches and the disagreements between liberal and 
conservative factions. In general, the report prepared 
under Eotvos’s direction can be fairly characterized as 
a successful definition of nationality rights which could 
have satisfied the moderate Magyar and minority posi- 
tions. 

Another distinctive feature of the report of 1861 
was that its guarantees for nationality rights were 
founded on a concept of political citizenship which ex- 
tended the same rights to several distinct nationalities. 
The great advantage of that concept was that it made 
possible the effective protection of individual and 
minority national and political rights in a liberal politi- 
cal structure and thus it provided a constructive alter- 
native to the prospect of continuous national conflicts. 
Nevertheless, influential leaders of the rising Slav and 
Rumanian national movements upheld a completely 
different conception of nationality which emphasized 
the political rights of one nationality organized on the 
linguistic principle, but ignored the great need for 
providing political cooperation between several national 
communities. The conflict between the territorial con- 
ception of nationality, most forcefully defined by Eotvos, 
and the claims of linguistic nationality explains in part 
the heated nationality battles of 1861 and of subsequent 
years in the Habsburg realm. 

In 1861 the two approaches to nationality rights 
were publicly distinguished in the commentaries of the 
noted political daily, Ost und West, on Eotvos’s report. 
This journal, edited in Vienna by advocates of linguis- 
tic nationalism, represented most articulately the views 
of Slav nationalists who believed that the federaliza- 
tion of the monarchy on the basis of ethnic nationality 
could alone satisfy the movements for national equality. 
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An article of August 31, 1861 characterized Eotvos’s 
proposal as inadequate, because it failed to recognize 
the right of each nationality to a national legislature 
and administrative autonomy. It also criticized the 
predominant role of Magyar in political life. It de- 
manded the recognition of all nationalities as political 
communities and the establishment of national terri- 
tories in which one nationality asserted its political 
predominance. Against Eotvos’s offer of political 
citizenship, the article declared: "we do not want to be 
treated as juridical persons, nor as religious associa- 
tions, but we demand as the Swiss cantons, Slovak, 
Russian, Rumanian, and Serbian counties.” 

This assertion was a forceful statement of the princi- 
ple of linguistic nationality. It called for the organiza- 
tion of separate national territories in Hungary, in each 
of which the political domination of one nationality 
was recognized.  Eótvós's program contradicted this 
premise, because he saw the solution to nationality 
and political conflicts in the acceptance of a common 
constitutional tradition which unified several nationali- 
ties and at the same time allowed them to maintain 
their national individuality. The Swiss tradition, which 
was invoked here by Ost und West, meant to Eotvos 
not the notion of linguistic uniformity but voluntary 
adherence to a common citizenship and a common 
constitution in which linguistic and political rights for 
all citizens were safeguarded. 


4. A PROGRAM OF NATIONALITY PROTECTION 
IN 1865 


From 1861 to 1865 a new absolutist government was 
imposed on Hungary, Croatia, Transylvania, and 
Venice, because these territories refused to accept the 
February Patent and its main requirement to represent 
themselves in an imperial parliament, the Reichsrath. 
In contrast, Bohemia, Galicia, and the Austrian crown- 
lands participated in the Reichsrath and received 
limited autonomy in their regional affairs in return. 
The Austrian minister Anton von Schmerling, who 
conceived and executed the new phase of imperial 
policy, attempted to persuade Hungary and the four 
other uncooperative territories to accept the February 
Constitution and thus resolve the problems of estab- 
lishing a stable empire. In the years after 1861 he 
failed to accomplish his purpose and also lost the con- 
fidence of two important groups who supported him 
initially, the liberals of the Austro-German lands and 
the Czechs. In June, 1863, the Czech deputies with- 
drew from the Reichsrath, thus demonstrating the 
failure of Schmerling's policy toward an important 
national constituency. Schmerling scored a significant 
victory, however, in October, 1863, when deputies of 
the Transylvanian Diet appeared at the Reichsrath, as 
a consequence of the strenuous efforts of the Viennese 
government to gain the support of this territory for 
imperial policy. The majority of the Transylvanian 
deputies consisted of Rumanians and Saxons, who 
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agreed to support the February Constitution in the 
hope of receiving protection from Vienna against 
Magyar supremacy. The Magyars boycotted the 
Transylvanian Diet of 1863 and viewed the action of its 
deputies as a violation of the Hungarian Constitution. 
The events in Transylvania created a critical situation 
for the Hungarian constitutional movement against 
Austrian centralism. They demonstrated the weakness 
of a Hungarian policy which left unresolved the griev- 
ances of national minorities while they were expected 
to support Hungarian opposition to Vienna. In addi- 
tion, the danger of a renewed nationality rivalry be- 
tween Magyars and Rumanians became now a real 
possibility. 

These developments confirmed Eotvos’s belief, al- 
ready expressed publicly in the discussions of 1861, 
that the resolution of nationality rights was an indis- 
pensable condition for a liberal reconstruction of Hun- 
gary and of the empire. Since 1861 he had devoted 
sustained attention to the study of this question. Pre- 
sumably influenced by the Transylvanian events as well 
as by the renewed Austro-German controversies in 
1864, he began to draft a manuscript on nationality 
rights in September, 1864, as his comprehensive pro- 
gram of nationality protection. He believed that the 
time was now ripe for a political reconstruction and the 
resolution of nationality guarantees. 

Eotvos began his treatise with an explanation of the 
origins of nationality conflict in Hungary. In his 
view, the Magyar literary and political revival in the 
early nineteenth century had aroused the national con- 
sciousness of the Slav and Rumanian nationalities, 
whose inferior political status was worsened by the 
success of the Magyar national movement. Eötvös 
believed that particularly the replacement of Magyar 
with Latin in 1844 as the official language of public 
life placed the other nationalities in a subordinate 
political position. 

The subsequent failure of Hungarian leaders to sat- 
isfy the demands of the Slav and Rumanian leaders 
for political equality resulted in an unprecedented 
political crisis in Hungary. Eötvös pointed to two 
great dangers which arose from that crisis. First, 
dissatisfied nationalities refused to support the cause of 
an autonomous Hungary against Habsburg absolutism. 
second, the Viennese government offered to protect 
national minorities against Magyar supremacy in order 
to weaken the political movement of the Hungarian 
nobility for autonomy. This had been the Hungarian 
predicament in 1848 and it remained essentially un- 
changed in 1865.  Eótvos remarked that the crisis 


36 E. 6tvos's diary notes from September 12, 1864, to April 15, 
1865, shed light on his motives. Oct. Hung. 767, III, 16—56. 
OSK. 

37 Eótvos's treatise was published in Hungarian and German 
editions: A nemzetiségi kérdés (Pest, 1865) and Die Nationali- 
tatenfrage (Pest, 1865). References will be made to the edition 
published in Works. 
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would remain unresolved until a reconciliation of all 
nationalities, founded on the fulfillment of minority 
demands, would take place. Hungary’s political exist- 
ence was in question as long as nationality aspirations 
were unredeemed.  Eotvos's sensitive understanding of 
the critical situation of Hungary in 1865 as well as his 
deep sympathy for the aspirations of non-Magyar 
nationalities can be seen from this prophetic plea for 
political moderation : 


The existence of Hungary is endangered when the 
patriotic unity binding together all citizens is lost. . . .Can 
we wonder that the feeling for nationality has gradually 
weakened loyalty for the common fatherland and that 
demands have been proposed in the name of nationality 
which seem to deny the unity of the country . . . ? Can we 
still be surprised that consequently we acted unjustly 
toward them and came to regard as an artificially con- 
trived agitation that movement which resulted from a 
natural situation. and from the noblest sentiments inti- 
mately related to our own feelings ? 38 


Eötvös saw in the Hungarian nationality conflict the 
clash of two opposing concepts of nationality. One of 
these upheld the political unity of Hungary with no re- 
gard for the linguistic diversity of the population, while 
the other justifed the creation of new political terri- 
tories on the basis of linguistic nationality and disre- 
garded the historic and political unity of Hungary. 
Arguing against both of these extreme positions, 
Eótvós pointed out that the historic role of Hungary 
was to protect her small nationalities within a state 
which could maintain her international position against 
the growing power of Russia and Germany. Such a 
state had to be organized in such a way that both lin- 
guistic nationality and the political unity of Hungary 
were protected. 

Eotvos found support for this conception in the 
history of the kingdom of Hungary since its founda- 
tion in the tenth century. He contended that Hungary 
had always been composed of diverse nationalities who 
had cooperated with each other peacefully under the 
protection of the Hungarian crown. He cited the 
territorial autonomy of Croatia and the municipal 
autonomy of German-populated cities as special evi- 
dence for his contention. He saw a strong historic 
parallel between the international role of Hungary in 
the past as a bulwark against Turkish aggression and 
her role in the modern world to construct a political 
community for the small nationalities of Central Europe. 
Although Eótvós's arguments relating to the position 
of nationalities in medieval Hungary are open to ques- 
tion, his recognition of the dangers to which the Central 
European nationalities were exposed can be fully up- 
held today as the Hungarian equivalent to the earlier 
prophetic judgment of Palacky: 


The future which awaits us resembles our past and the 
dangers of our situation have not changed. Now as 
earlier we stand on the borders of Western civilization be- 
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tween two great nations. One, as the Turks in the Middle 
Ages, has been in the process of expansion for many 
centuries and has built its greatness on the ruin of other 
peoples. The other, one of the most numerous and 
civilized European nations, will become conscious of its 
power and develop its unity in order to extend its might 
over the whole Danube valley.?? 


One of Eotvos’s principal concerns in this work was 
to point out the dangers for a moderate political course 
in Hungary of the two extreme theories of nationality 
which opposed his conciliatory position. He char- 
acterized the program of the first of these theories, the 
Magyar ideology of the Hungarian state, as the at- 
tempt to identify the Magyar nationality with the 
historic Hungarian state and to suppress the rights of 
all other nationalities. He believed that, if such a 
program was seriously attempted, it would result in 
the destruction of Hungary and also in the imposition 
of a new tyranny over Central Europe. He predicted 
the same outcome for the program of dividing Austria 
into national territories based on linguistic boundaries. 
He noted that these national territories would eventu- 
ally sever their relations with the other territories and 
the empire, and would establish themselves as inde- 
pendent national states. Once the linguistic principle 
had been accepted as the criterion of political division, 
the loyalty of each territory to the common monarchy 
would necessarily disappear. The linguistic principle, 
in addition, would also prevent, in his view, the estab- 
lishment of any new large state in Eastern Europe 
which would attempt to unify several nationalities in 
the future. Contemporary history in Central Europe 
has strangely endorsed this remarkable prognosis: 


The principles which endanger the unity of a thousand- 
year-old state in Hungary will obstruct even more the 
formation of a strong Rumanian, Serbian, or South Slav 
state in the territory of the Ottoman Empire. Instead, in 
view of existing ethnic conditions, we can expect the 
emergence in this part of Europe only of small Slav, 
Bulgarian, Serb, and Rumanian territories. They will 
constantly make war against each other and as a result 
they will be incapable of defending their own independence 
-and of safeguarding civilized life.*° 


In outlining his own program for nationality rights, 
"Eötvös restated his recommendations of 1861 and added 
several points to them which show his readiness to 
honor the linguistic rights of minority nationalities. 
He asserted again his conviction that the protection of 
individual rights and citizen participation in township 
and county were the fundamental conditions of fulfilling 
nationality rights. It is noteworthy that Eötvös did not 
regard the good functioning of a constitutional system 
a sufficient guarantee for political and nationality rights. 
He stated expressly in his comments on this subject 
that even under a representative system it would be 
possible to suppress minority rights by the centralized 


39 [bid. 16: p. 33. 
40 /bid. 16: p. 88. 
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control over schools and administration. Therefore, 
unless all citizens and their political associations exer- 
cised effective political influence on legislative decisions 
and the central executive, nationality rights could not 
be protected. Eötvös anticipated here the policy of the 
Hungarian governments after 1875 to impose a uni- 
form, centralized administrative structure in Hungary, 
which made the guarantees of the Nationality Act of 
1868 largely a dead letter. This recognition of Eötvös 
is of special interest in view of the frequent comment 
of his critics that his nationality policy failed to provide 
effective sanctions against transgressions of nationality 
protection. His critique of a centralized and nationalist 
policy suggests also why legal safeguards for nation- 
ality rights represented to him an inadequate policy at 
best : 


If political administration is centralized, if citizens have 
no right of political participation outside the legislature, 
and if the executive power is exercised by governmental 
officials, the effect of written laws is very limited. In such 
circumstances it is conceivable that individuals can culti- 
vate their nationality by fostering their language, partici- 
pating in cultural associations and even using their langu- 
age in the legislature, but . . . it cannot be doubted that 
minority linguistic rights in political administration and a 
centralized school system cannot guarantee educational free- 
dom to nationalities. In a centralized state, the 
government cannot defend minority nationalities against 
the oppressive majority. 


Eötvös s proposals for linguistic rights of minorities 
may be conveniently summarized here on the basis of 
his pamphlet of 1865. He accepted the right of each 
county to choose freely its official language and also 
the right to use it in addressing counties which used 
the same language as well as the central government. 
The Hungarian Parliament and the central government 
would use Magyar as their official language. He recog- 
nized, however, the right of any member of the Hun- 
garian Parliament to speak in his native language. The 
central government, furthermore, was obliged to accept 
communications in any language used in Hungary. 

In this pamphlet on nationality rights Eötvös pre- 
sented his political solution to one of the fundamental 
issues of his treatise, The Ruling Ideas, of 1851. In 
that work he had formulated the crucial problem of 
liberal politics through the question: How should the 
liberal state be organized in order to safeguard the 
rights of diverse nationalities and still protect con- 
stitutional liberties? In this pamphlet he tried to 
demonstrate not only that the protection of nationality 
aspirations was possible in the liberally organized 
state, but also that the state which was incapable of 
recognizing the aspirations of several nationalities 
would fail to protect the individual rights of its citizens 
as well. Eotvós's conclusion can be summarized in 
current terminology by the statement that the state 
composed of several nationalities was best prepared to 
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accommodate the increasing human need for individu- 
ality, political participation, and pluralism. 

Two other premises of Eótvós's political creed, 
closely related to his personal motivation to enter Hun- 
garian politics in his youth, can be observed in this 
pamphlet. The first of these was his conviction that 
the fulfillment of nationality rights by a judicious Hun- 
garian policy was the first essential premise for the 
modernization of the Hungarian state. He realized 
that the nationality movements in Hungary were su- 
stained by legitimate popular grievances and as long 
as they remained unfulfilled, Hungary could not re- 
solve her political, social, and cultural conflicts. Thus 
he saw that the modernization of Hungary involved 
not only political reforms, but even more importantly 
the creation of a new form of community life, in which 
nationalities, individuals, churches, and associations 
could find both freedom and social fulfillment. At the 
start of his political commitment in 1839 he had enter- 
tained similar ideas and in this pamphlet of 1865 he 
affirmed his youthful idealism. 

Secondly, Eötvös conceived his intellectual labors and 
political efforts in Hungary as an attempt to defend 
the values of the Western European tradition of free- 
dom. This intent finds an outstanding expression in this 
work on nationality rights. His principal purpose in 
writing it was to define the political role of Hungary in 
making an important contribution to the defense of free- 
dom as conceived in the European tradition. In the 
concluding chapter of his treatise he emphasized that 
Hungary could best defend the cause of European 
liberty by realizing the freedom of nationalities in 
Central Europe. This was a worthy aim, he be- 
lieved, for those Hungarians committed to the values 
of European freedom. In an eloquent passage of a 
letter dated May 24, 1865, he formulated his idea of the 
Hungarian national purpose respecting nationality rights 
in a manner which evokes his motives for devoting his 
life to public service at the start of his career: 


The Hungarian nationality can preserve itself only if it 
carries the flag of Western civilization in this part of 
Europe and if it distinguishes itself in the service of those 
ideas which also inspire the energies of the other peoples of 
the civilized world. This conviction has been for twenty- 
five years the motive of my political efforts and it will 
remain so also in the future. In the nationality question 
as in all others I have supported those who are com- 
mitted to freedom and it is my belief that with this com- 
mitment I have also served the special interests of 
Hungary. If this view is erroneous, then my whole life 
has been a mistake.*? 


The public reception of Eótvós's proposals on nation- 
ality rights strongly resembled the unenthusiastic re- 
sponse to his earlier proposals in 1859 and in 1861. 
Eötvös himself expected that his ideas would be 
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generally criticized by Hungarian nationalist opinion.*? 
Instead of a critique of his views, however, an icy silence 
greeted his nationality program. Two conservative 
journals friendly to an arrangement with the imperial 
government, Bécsi Hirado and Magyar Sajtó, printed 
excerpts from Eotvós's pamphlet, but both refrained 
from comment. A regional weekly, Máramaros, fol- 
lowed their example.** Pesti Napló, the journal of the 
Deák liberals, studiously avoided noticing the publication 
of Eótvós's program. This policy of Deák can be ex- 
plained only by his reluctance to take a position on an 
issue which deeply divided Hungarian public opinion. 
To Eötvös, however, Deák's silence was incompre- 
hensible and dangerous. He believed it essential that 
such a momentous issue affecting the future of Hungary 
be aired publicly. Deak’s position ultimately prevailed 
and as a result many important issues did not receive 
the intensive public scrutiny they would have deserved. 

The only detailed editorial comment on Eótvós's pro- 
posals provides a suggestive clue to the reluctance of 
Hungarian political leaders to accept his program. This 
was an article written by Imre Ivánka (1818-1896) in 
the journal of the Tisza party, 4 Hon." Ivánka had 
distinguished himself as a Hungarian officer in the 1848 
Austro-Hungarian conflict and represented the pas- 
sionately anti-Habsburg wing of the Hungarian nobility. 
In his article he accepted in general terms Eoótvós's 
proposals, but he expressed his strong doubts of Eótvóos's 
conclusion that their adoption would transform Hungary 
into a multi-national state. He did not think that the 
free use of all languages would have a political effect on 
the national minorities in Hungary, because the dominant 
political role of the Magyar gentry would be preserved 
without question. The crucial difference between the 
views of Ivánka and those of Eótvós can best be seen 
in their evaluation of the nationality movements in Hun- 
gary. This difference of approach assumes considerable 
significance because it displays the contrast between the 
assumptions of the Hungarian nationalist party, which 
denied the justification of minority rights altogether, 
and the principles of the moderate position best repre- 
sented by Eótvós's program of 1865. Eötvös con- 
sidered the nationality movements the expression of 
legitimate political aspirations seeking to win political 
rights for members of nationalities which had been de- 
prived of these rights. He also thought that a reformed 
Hungarian constitution which guaranteed individual and 
communal liberties would satisfy these aspirations, be- 
cause it would offer to each nationality the means to 
develop its cultural and political consciousness. Ivánka 
denied this reasoning implicitly. He considered the 
nationality movements incompatible with Hungarian 
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political unity. To him Hungary must be a state 
founded on national uniformity from the political and 
cultural point of view. The program of linguistic rights, 
proposed by Eötvös, was in his view a political con- 
cession which would placate the nationality movements, 
but would not affect the supremacy of the Magyar 
gentry. Ivánka asserted here implicitly that the Hun- 
garian gentry leadership, whether of the Deák or the 
Tisza party, could honor the program of linguistic 
rights only on condition that nationality leaders would 
not claim political power for themselves. Such a posi- 
tion was a precursor of the illiberal policies practiced 
after 1875 by the Hungarian premier Kálmán Tisza. 
Eötvös realized that such a program was inadequate 
as well as dangerous. In his pamphlet of 1865 he had 
attempted to demonstrate how a judicious program of 
nationality protection could be implemented in an 
autonomous Hungary. 

An estimate of the political effectiveness of Eotvos’s 
program can best be arrived at through a comparison 
with the views of representative nationality spokesmen 
in Austria. Eotvos’s program received particular atten- 
tion on the part of the Serb minority of Hungary and 
Serb political leaders in Belgrade. One reason for this 
particular interest was the ethnographical situation of 
southern Hungary, where the Serb minority of Hun- 
gary resided. In the fertile plains between the lower 
Danube and Tisza there had developed an intermingling 
of at least four nationalities within the same villages and 
townships: Magyars, Serbs, Germans, and Rumanians. 
Such a situation required, in the interest of all, the 
legal implementation of minority guarantees. Eotvos’s 
proposals advanced precisely such guarantees intended 
to resolve the conflicts of nationalities on the communal 
and regional level. Though his pamphlet was de- 
nounced and publicly burned by Magyar nationalists in 
Arad, one of those cities in southern Hungary with 
mixed populations, his proposals were taken up with 
great interest by the Serb political writer, Milos Popovic 
(1820-1879), editor of the Serb journal Vidov Dam 
of Belgrade. Popovic analyzed Eotvos’s program in 
great detail in a series of articles in July-August, 1865, 
and published a booklet summarizing the liberal Serb 
position on nationality rights. His views are of 
special interest as the Serb response to a conciliatory 
nationality program in 1865. 

Popovic like Eötvös placed primary emphasis on the 
importance of county autonomy and the right of Serbs to 
participate in local government. He demanded as the 
fundamental conditions of nationality protection for the 
Serbs the predominance of Serb political officeholders in 
the Serb-populated counties, the use of the Serb lan- 
guage in the political life of these counties, and the 
appointment of a Serb voivod as the representative of 
the Serb nationality. At the same time he conceded 
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the right of every citizen to communicate in his own 
language with the Serb county and the right of each 
non-Serb township to choose its administrative lan- 
guage. The principal difference in Popovic’s program 
from Eötvöss recommendations was the stronger em- 
phasis placed on the political recognition of the Serb 
nationality. This emphasis, however, did not mean an 
incompatibility with Eotvos’s program, but signified the 
willingness of Popovic to accept Eótvós's principle of 
citizenship, if the political rights of Serbs, individually 
as well as a community, could be protected thereby. 
This can best be seen in the endorsement of Popovic of 
Eotvos's thesis that the Hungarian constitution and the 
implementation of township and county autonomy could 
best protect nationality rights. By accepting that posi- 
tion, Popovic assented to the most important premise of 
Eotvos's nationality policy, namely, that the protection of 
civic and political liberties under a common constitu- 
tion was the best method of safeguarding rights of 
nationality as well. Therefore, he also repudiated the 
program of separate national territories as undesirable 
and in fact incompatible with the principle of political 
loyalty to the Hungarian constitution. Popovic ex- 
pressed in these commentaries a remarkable endorse- 
ment of Eodtvos’s nationality program, but at the same 
time he sounded a serious warning, not unlike that 
voiced by Eotvos, should national reconciliation fail : 


We can conceive of only one circumstance which would 
produce conflict between Slavs and Magyars: if the 
Magyar nationality were to become dominant over the 
Slav nationality, if the rights of Slavs as a nation were 
destroyed, in sum if the command of necessity would be 
ignored. In this case everything would be dissolved, there 
would be permanent and bloody struggles in the southeast, 
and in the end each will grieve over the annihilation of his 
freedoms.*? 


Eötvös s program also showed strong affinities with 
the position of the Czech political and national spokes- 
man, Frantisek Palacky. Though Palacky did not com- 
ment on Eotvos’s proposals directly, a comparison of 
their views seems justified for several reasons. Both 
had attempted to resolve nationality rights since 1848 
by a constitutional reconstruction of the empire and by 
securing territorial autonomy as an important guarantee 
of nationality rights. Eotvos’s conceptions had been 
directly affected by Palacky's formulation of a federal 
constitution in 1848-1849 at the Kremsier assembly. 
Palacky in turn had been influenced by Eotvós's advo- 
cacy of territorial nationality as a foundation for a fed- 
eral constitution in 1859. "Therefore, a brief comparison 
of their views in 1865 sheds an interesting light on the 
possibility of a conciliatory and constitutional politics 
in the empire at that historical moment. 

Palacky wrote a series of articles in April-May, 1865, 
in which he set forth his views on the constitutional 
reform of the monarchy and on the solution of nation- 
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ality conflicts. He clarified first his position regarding 
linguistic and territorial nationality. He recalled that 
during and following the Revolution of 1848 he had 
believed that the reconstruction of Austria according to 
linguistic nationality would have been the best solution 
for nationality conflicts and for protecting territorial 
autonomy. But since then he had changed his mind. 
First, because the discussions in the Bohemian Diet had 
demonstrated to him that a separation of nationalities 
along linguistic lines retarded reconciliation. between 
Germans and Czechs. It also weakened, in his view, 
the loyalty of both groups to the common territory of 
Bohemia as well as to the Austrian state. He now saw 
the need to strengthen the political attachment of each 
nationality to the historic territories and through them 
to Austria. His second reason, he explained, for ac- 
cepting the territorial conception of nationality was the 
eloquent defense of that principle in the writings of 
Eötvös. Palacky's statement on this point best conveys 
his agreement with Eotvos’s position: 


I realize that, since the geographic-historic foundations 
of our empire have been consolidated and the theory of 
Baron Eötvös concerning the historic-political territories 
has been well received by the government and also by the 
peoples, my proposal of 1849 is no longer practical or 
possible.*® 


In his second article Palacky proposed the federal 
organization of the Austrian state. In his constitutional 
plan he recognized two levels of government: the im- 
perial government controlling central affairs and terri- 
torial governments which would exercise regional 
powers. The imperial government would have powers 
over the affairs of the dynasty, foreign policy, defense, 
imperial finance and debts, foreign and internal com- 
merce, customs, and transportation. All other powers 
were to be reserved to the territorial governments. 

Palacky also offered suggestions on some of the most 
important problems of such a federal structure. One of 
these would be, in his view, the autonomous organiza- 
tion of the territories. He considered it indispensable 
that each territory would be organized on a decentral- 
ized basis which would respect the special interests of 
smaller regions and of nationalities residing there. He 
noted that the Hungarian county system, providing for 
local assemblies and elected public officials, could be used 
as a useful guarantee for local rights and the pro- 
tection of minority nationalities. He also raised the 
question of the unequal size of the various territories 
which would make up the Austrian state. He feared 
that the extremely small territories would be a serious 
disadvantage to the proper functioning of the federal 
system, because of their tendency to seek the support of 
the imperial government. He also saw a danger in 
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disproportionately large territories such as Hungary. 
In these territories particularly a centralized policy 
could easily deprive smaller regions of their autonomy 
and result in the defeat of the autonomy of other terri- 
tories as well. 

Palacky also touched on an issue which was the most 
important reason against the Hungarian acceptance of a 
federal constitution. This was the Hungarian insistence 
of reserving control over taxation and military recruit- 
ment to the Hungarian Parliament. He suggested that 
in the interest of a federal constitution, Hungary should 
surrender this traditional right to the imperial parlia- 
ment. Eötvös did not go as far as Palacky in his pro- 
posal of 1859 and later he gave up the idea of an im- 
perial parliament completely as a result of the pressure 
of Hungarian public opinion. Palacky was undoubtedly 
right in claiming for the federal parliament the right to 
tax and to recruit, but the experience of Hungary with 
Austrian centralized policy explains sufficiently the 
equally understandable reluctance of he Hungarians to 
accept such a solution. The failure of the federal solution 
in the 1860's, as advocated by Eötvös and Palacky, 
must be attributed, however, not only to the Hungarian 
refusal, but also to the ill-advised neo-absolutist policy 
of the Austrian government after 1849. 

In spite of their divergent approaches to the question 
of a federal constitution, there are many common ele- 
ments in the programs of Eötvös and Palacky in 1865. 
They agreed substantially on the need to conciliate 
nationalities through a  decentralized constitutional 
system in which each nationality could defend its political 
aspirations. Although Eötvös no longer advocated a 
central parliament in 1865, his statement on nationality 
rights was founded on the principle of territorial nation- 
ality, the same precept which also informed Palacky's 
constitutional plan in 1865. "Thus it seems clear that 
their disagreement did not arise from contradictory 
political views, but from the political circumstances of 
1865. Hungary refused to enter a central parliament 
because such a course conflicted with the popular pro- 
gram of an autonomous Hungary. Furthermore, the 
political autonomy of Hungary received qualified support 
in 1865 from those national minorities who distrusted 
Austrian centralization and saw in the Hungarian mod- 
erate program a better guarantee of their nationality. 
A significant example of this attitude was Popovic's 
response to Eotvos’s proposals. Palacky, on the other 
hand, as the exponent of the Czech and Austrian com- 
mitment to a federal constitution, advocated a more 
centralized policy than was contained in the Hungarian 
constitutional program of 1865. 


5. THE AUSGLEICH, 1864-1867 


Simultaneously with his intensive study of the nation- 
ality issue, Eötvös concerned himself deeply with an- 
other principal public question in the Austrian state, 
that of Hungary’s relations with the empire. This ques- 
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tion was the most important condition for the reconstruc- 
tion of Hungary and of the empire after 1861. As in the 
definition of nationality rights, Eötvös formulated a posi- 
tion on this question which differed from the views of 
the Hungarian noble leadership. But there was an 
important difference between his advocacy of nationality 
rights which could be realized only in a restored Hun- 
gary after autonomy had been won and his attempt to 
induce Deák and his associates to sponsor a program 
which would fulfill not only Hungarian autonomy, but 
the aspirations of the other peoples of the monarchy 
as well. The latter undertaking brought Eótvós into a 
serious political conflict with Deák and isolated him 
personally as well as politically from the leading circles 
of Hungarian political leadership. This conflict pro- 
duced a deep crisis for Eötvös and forced him to raise 
serious questions concerning the validity of his liberal 
ideals which had sustained his public course since the 
1840's. An understanding of Eötvös s ambivalent rela- 
tionship to the Ausgleich, to its architects as well as of 
the motives of his political commitment after 1867 re- 
quires a clarification of the personal and political origins 
of his predicament. 

Eötvös suffered a tragic personal loss in 1864 which 
led him to perceive the extent of his 1solation in Hun- 
garian public life. The death of hislifelong friend, László 
Szalay, with whom he had originally made his com- 
mitment to serve the cause of Hungarian reform, put 
an end to his hopes for the fulfillment of their youthful 
ideals. With the death of Szalay, as he observed on 
November 2, 1864, the ranks of his supporters suffered 
another irreplacable loss and his own political future 
was called into question. His personal grief stimu- 
lated a pessimistic evaluation of his lifelong political 
accomplishments, On November 12, 1864, he wrote in 
his diary: 


My life had been a long preparation which will probably 
be neither useful to me nor to others. I had great inten- 
tions, noble aspirations, but my fate was never favorable. 
My life, which began with great ideas, will probably end 
with numerous small cares. Always, always resignation.5! 


Eotvos’s personal pessimism in 1864 had another 
equally important source. He realized acutely that he 
was isolated from the leading members of Deák's circle. 
The formal reason for the disagreement between Deák 
and Eötvös was the refusal of Deák to initiate any 
public discussion of political affairs. Through the 
editorials of Pest: Napló, the only reputable journal of 
his party, Deák enforced a policy of silence on all con- 
troversial issues.  Eótvós considered such a policy 
dangerous and unproductive, for he believed that the 
issues of empire reform could best be clarified through 
a free public discussion. | 
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As early as November, 1863, Eotvos felt the need to 
express his own political position and he planned the 
publication of a political weekly for that purpose. He 
failed to receive a permit for his proposal from the 
Austrian government until June, 1865.52 Thwarted in 
this intention, he attempted to make contact with those 
Austrian liberals who sympathized with the autonomous 
organization of the empire. In 1864 he initiated political 
relations with Moritz von Kaiserfeld (1811—1885), the 
leader of the Styrian autonomists, who opposed Schmer- 
ling's centralized constitution and was prepared to 
recognize the autonomy of Hungary. Through the 
mediation of the noted Hungarian journalist, Max Falk 
(1828-1908), who was then the correspondent of several 
liberal Viennese journals, Eótvos also began to send 
dispatches on Hungarian political affairs to such Vien- 
nese papers as Der Wiener Lloyd and Der Wanderer, 
which agreed to discuss the question of Hungarian 
autonomy. The third political act of Eötvös through 
which he attempted a public discussion of unclarified 
issues was the publication of his pamphlet on nationality 
rights. Through these initiatives Eötvös sought to 
demonstrate that a liberal program could better resolve 
the outstanding problems of the empire than the central- 
ized policy of Schmerling. He also intended to refute 
the premise of Deák that such a discussion was un- 
necessary and harmful to Hungary. These political 
efforts of Eötvös, especially his pamphlet of 1865, deep- 
ened his conflict with Deák and his party But paradox- 
ically they also gave him a new sense of confidence in 
the rectitude of his political course and resolved the 
doubts of his faith, expressed in 1864, in the possi- 
bility of fulfilling his liberal commitment. On the day 
he completed his manuscript on nationality rights he 
affirmed eloquently the motivation of his future pol- 
itical course in a diary notation: 


Our country is in such extraordinary conditions that 
only extraordinary means can help. One of these is: that 
one who has been politically engaged throughout his life 
should express his convictions to the public without re- 
serve. It is a daring, unbelievable task, but I will attempt 
it. I realize that it will lead neither to power nor to popu- 
larity, but my ideas can gain both only in this manner. 
For me this is the principal aim, for I have devoted my 
whole life to ideas.5° 


Behind the formal disagreement on the question of 
discussing in public the issues of Hungarian relations 
to the empire, there was in fact a much more profound 
conflict between two distinct approaches to the political 
reconstruction of Hungary and of the empire. In Deak’s 
view there was one overriding question that had to be 
resolved and which would provide a solution to all 
others. This was the willingness of the emperor to 
acknowledge the legality of the April Laws. Once that 
concession was made, the Hungarian Parliament could 
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discuss with the emperor the joint control of those 
affairs which affected Hungary and the empire. Thus 
to Deák the question between Hungary and the empire 
was a purely constitutional issue, as it had been con- 
ceived by the Hungarian noble diets before 1848. 
Eötvös denied this argumentation completely. In his 
opinion the Constitution, of which Deák had spoken so 
eloquently in 1861, could become a reality only if the 
Hungarian leadership could conciliate the national 
minorities, establish a modernized Hungarian society, 
and carry out a solution to the control of the central 
power which also satisfied the other territories of the 
empire.?* Deak’s refusal to discuss the problems of 
Hungary and Eotvos’s insistence on such a discussion 
are understandable through such a definition of their 
objectives. Eotvós's diary notations in August, 1864, 
indicate the origins of their disagreement: 


We can regain everything—says Deák—except what we 
have voluntarily surrendered. In my view, it is not our 
surrender of rights which will determine our losses, but 
our lack of power to regain them, and for this reason I 
cannot but consider a policy of absolute inactivity, aiming 
at the recognition of certain theoretical principles, as a 
type of silent madness.55 


Eotvos’s diary notes after August, 1864, are filled 
with similar entries that reveal his deep disenchantment 
with Deák's motives and program. Such an attitude 
explains his passive role in the public discussions and 
negotiations leading to the Ausgleich of 1867. Al- 
though he supported Deák in public and entertained 
close personal relations with Count Julius Andrássy, 
who remained his primary link with the Deakists, he 
viewed the Deák program of agreement with the crown 
with misgivings. In the years after 1864 he drafted in 
his private manuscripts an elaborate critique of Deak’s 
politics and also set down his own conceptions of empire 
reform. Consequently a profound contradiction be- 
tween his private and public commitments can be ob- 
served in these years. Presumably this contradiction 
contributed to his melancholy state of mind and also 
points to an important origin of his disillusionment with 
Hungarian politics. 

One of the first issues that claimed Eotvós's atten- 
tion was the solution of the constitutional control of the 
common affairs. He devoted sustained attention to this 
problem in confidential manuscripts as well as his 
diaries. In a memoir dated January 5, 1864, he drafted 
an organizational plan for Austria which was especially 
designed to resolve this issue." He proposed the divi- 
sion of the empire into three distinct, self-governing 
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territories: Hungary, the lands of the German Confeder- 
ation, and a third including Galicia, Bukovina, and 
Venetia. His solution of the common affairs called for 
the establishment of a common legislature consisting of 
delegates elected by the three territorial legislatures. 
In addition, there would be a central government con- 
sisting of ministries for foreign affairs, defense, and 
finance. Each territory was to have a special representa- 
tive in the central government, whose signature would 
be required for all directives affecting his territory. 

In his diary notations of September 20, 1864, he 
discussed the same question, specifically focusing on the 
consequences of this proposal?! He pointed out that 
the constitutional control of the common affairs was the 
key measure on which not only the formation of a 
genuine parliamentary system, but also the protection of 
nationality rights would ultimately depend. He con- 
tended that an absolutist system would seek to sustain 
conflicts among nationalities. A constitutional system 
on the other hand would seek to soften such conflicts. 
An additional comment in the same entry throws light 
on the divergence between Eotvos’s and Deak’s views 
concerning this issue. Eötvös noted that Deak opposed 
a common constitutional system in Austria because it 
would lead to the destruction of Hungarian national 
autonomy. Deák had argued that common political 
institutions extending to the whole state would lead to 
the conciliation of political and national differences, but 
equally to an assimilation of Hungary with other 
nations. In Deák's view, in addition, the oppression 
of Hungary was in reality a guarantee of her autonomy, 
because the separation between the Austrian oppressor 
and a subjected Hungary would ensure the distinct 
status of Hungary. Eötvös disagreed. In his view, 
Hungarian autonomy depended on the capability of 
Hungary to maintain her constitutional and national 
development, in order to be prepared to act politically 
when the unification of Germany would take place. He 
also denied Deák's argument that common constitutional 
life promoted assimilation. He believed that in a con- 
stitutional order each nationality could maintain itself, 
as the examples of Switzerland, Holland and Belgium 
showed, while in an absolutist system, such as Prussia, 
assimilation would result. 

Eotvos made these comments at a time when Hungary 
was still subject to the absolutist system in 1864. In 
the spring of 1865, when that system was substantially 
modified and discussions between Deák's party and the 
Viennese court would begin, he still maintained his 
emphasis on an effective constitutional control of the 
common affairs, though he abandoned his proposition 
for central parliamentary control. He did so because at 
that time he adjusted his program to Deák's first initia- 
tive of April 16, 1865, which inaugurated the revival 
of political discussion that Eötvös had desired for some 
time. 
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Deák's program, published in April-May, 1865, shows 
in fact that substantial agreement existed between the 
views of the two men on the conditions of Hungarian 
autonomy, though a crucial difference on their imple- 
mention would develop later. Deak’s first public 
statement, his article of April 15, 1865, in Pesti Napló, 
recognized the obligation of Hungary to contribute to 
the common defense of the empire and offered to modify 
the April Laws to provide for that obligation. In 
three further articles, he outlined his proposals for a con- 
stitutional compromise, which became, with minor modi- 
fications, the conditions of the Austro-Hungarian settle- 
ment in 1867. Deák defined the common affairs be- 
tween Hungary and the empire as the common military 
establishment, a common diplomacy, a common customs 
and commercial system and the finances necessary for 
these common affairs. Procedures for controlling these 
affairs would be approved by the representatives of Hun- 
gary, of all other parts of the empire, and the emperor. 
Deák specified, however, that Hungary must con- 
stitute an equal partner with Austria, by which he 
meant that Hungary and Austria were two independent 
states which would constitute the reconstructed empire. 
These two entities were united only by the common 
dynasty and the joint control of specifed common 
affairs that Deák had defined. This was the meaning of 
"dualism." Furthermore, Hungary would accept such 
a solution under these conditions: the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment must be convoked, Transylvania and Croatia must 
be united with Hungary, a Hungarian ministry must be 
named, and the emperor must be crowned king of Hun- 
gary. Here was Deák's program announced in 1865 
which became with surprisingly few changes the Aus- 
gleich settlement in February, 1867. 

Though Eotvos agreed with the principles of Deák, 
he found his program deficient primarily in its omission 
of the specific constitutional mechanics through which 
the common affairs would be controlled. He also under- 
stood that Deák's dualist program would succeed only if 
it would be supported by the constitutional party of the 
German territories of Austria. Therefore, he argued 
in letters to Andrassy and Falk, the Deak party must 
support the position of the Reichsrath as the parlia- 
mentary representation of the non-Hungarian terri- 
tories.®° Both of these concerns revolved around the 
question of the constitutional control of the common 
affairs, which Eotvos saw as the most crucial aspect 
of the agreement with Austria. He realized acutely that 
this objective could be achieved only if the Hungarian 
Deakists and the Austrian liberals acted together for 
its implementation. He perceived at the same time, 
as his letter of August 1, 1865, to Andrassy clarifies, that 
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Deák refused to take such an initiative. In fact he saw 
the origin of this passivity in Deak’s theory of the 
constitutional compromise with the Emperor! By 
arguing that the agreement would be concluded between 
Hungary and the emperor, Deák rejected the position 
of Eötvös that cooperation with the Austrian liberals 
was desirable and also reinforced the strong conserva- 
tive movement which favored the retention of the 
common affairs in imperial hands. Eötvös declared 
his position on this question to Andrássy : 


. .. we must secure those means through which the 
strength of the empire—which is also our empire, the 
position of which is related to our own welfare—will be 
sustained, we must exert a decisive influence on the com- 
mon affairs of the empire, we must make certain that the 
need for the joint control of the common affairs will not 
be used for the purpose of absolutism and therefore we 
must secure those institutions which will safeguard the 
constitutional control of the common affairs.9? 


There was good reason for Eötvöş’s sense of urgency 
in July-August, 1865. Political events at Vienna 
favored Deak’s position and endangered the constitu- 
tional course of the common affairs. In July, 1865, the 
Schmerling ministry was dismissed and Count Richard 
Belcredi was appointed minister for the non- Hungarian 
territories.  Belcredi's appointment signaled the defeat 
of centralism, but unfortunately it did not signify a 
solution to the political and nationality problems of the 
empire. The new minister represented the Bohemian 
magnates and his policy consisted of the restoration 
of feudal diets (seventeen altogether) with limited 
territorial rights, while the important common 
affairs would be directed, as before, by the emperor 
without a constitutional check. Such a policy failed to 
satisfy the Hungarian and German liberals, both of 
whom demanded constitutional controls. Belcredi also 
proposed a federal division of the emptre into five major 
territorial units, but that plan was also opposed by Hun- 
garian and Austrian liberals? It would have sur- 
rendered political power to the feudal nobility through- 
out the empire and left equally unresolved the con- 
stitutional direction of common affairs. 

In July, 1865, Eotvos initiated a move to express 
his political position in public by the publication of a 
political weekly, Politikai Hetilap. He had planned 
its publication since 1864, but only now was this journal 
authorized. His purpose in publishing it was to clarify 
to the Hungarian and Austrian public the specific con- 
ditions of a settlement with Hungary and to explain 
in particular the importance of a constitutional govern- 
ment for the common affairs. In his letter to Max 
Falk, his chief Viennese correspondent, he explained 
the tenor of expected articles: 
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. . . that I do not share the view of D., who expects every- 
thing from the King of Hungary, on the contrary my hopes 
are placed in the peoples of a constitutional Austria and 
wish to attain matters in cooperation with them.  There- 
fore I wish to emphasize very clearly the community of 
interest between the two parts of the empire." 


Eotvos’s journal can be described as a genuine attempt 
to mediate between the Hungarian and Austrian liberals, 
though its practical impact is difficult to estimate. Its 
intent was to discuss the problems raised by the dualist 
solution and to show its specific advantages. In one of 
his first articles, Eötvös sought to dispel the fear of 
Austrian centralists that the common affairs of the mon- 
archy could not be controlled constitutionally without a 
central parliament.?? He defended instead the solution of 
parliamentary delegations which would carry out the 
function of a constitutional authority. He argued 
against a central parliament on the ground that there 
existed in fact different conceptions of a parliamentary 
assembly in Hungary and Austria. Austrian parlia- 
ments lacked the substantial legislative powers of a 
genuine assembly and had proved unable to assert them- 
selves against the executive. In Hungary, in contrast, 
parliament exercised considerable legislative authority, 
limited only by the constitutional powers of the king. 
Since there existed such a significant difference between 
these political institutions, Eötvös argued, it was de- 
sirable to recognize the two separate parliaments. 
Furthermore such a recognition would also protect the 
autonomy of the two parts, while parliamentary delega- 
tions would be able to conduct the constitutional control 
of the common affairs. 

While Eótvós was publishing his articles and arguing 
for the two parliamentary assemblies of the empire, the 
Hungarian Parliament and the Reichsrath, an edict of 
september 20 dissolved the Viennese Reichsrath. This 
meant in effect that the parliamentary representation of 
the non-Hungarian territories was abolished at the very 
moment when the Hungarian Parliament would be 
called into session in order to propose a solution for 
empire reform. It became clear now that the Hun- 
garian Parliament could present its proposals only to the 
emperor and not, as Eötvös and the Austrian liberals 
had hoped, to the representatives of the non-Hun- 
garian territories. From this point on, in fact, the 
negotiations for a settlement proceeded on the assump- 
tion that neither a consultation with the non-Hungarian 
territories nor a federal solution based on a constitu- 
tional control of the common affairs would be feasible, 
but rather an agreement between the King of Hungary 
and the Hungarian Parliament would be concluded. 
While Hungary received the right to convoke her parlia- 
ment, in which Croatia and Transylvania would be 
represented, the rest of the empire was divided into 
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seventeen noble diets and was ruled by a central ministry 
without a parliamentary representation. 

The decree of September 20 weakened Eotvos's 
position substantially. It removed the representative 
assembly of the Austro-Bohemian territories through 
which he hoped to safeguard a constitutional control of 
the common affairs and ensure that the reform of the 
Austrian state would be accepted by the representatives 
of both parts of the empire. The new decree dramatized 
his isolation from Deak’s politics as well as from the 
new political currents in control in Vienna. He feared 
particularly that the Belcredi federalists and the advo- 
cates of absolute control over the common affairs would 
win out.9* 

Nevertheless Eótvós continued to uphold his earlier 
position in his journal, Politikai Hetilap, and criticized 
both the Deákist and federalist solution. He presented 
his views on empire reform in an editorial of November 
6, 1865.55 He argued here that the empire must be 
reconstructed by a political association of the Hungarian 
crown and the non-Hungarian territories, each of the 
two parties to be represented by their appropriate rep- 
resentative assembly. He did not construe the two 
parts of the empire as national entities, but as two 
political territories with autonomous rights and con- 
sisting of a diversity of nationalities. "Therefore, each 
of the two assemblies must provide adequate representa- 
tion for all their territorial and national constituencies. 
In order to secure these rights he proposed that Croatia 
should receive full territorial autonomy within the 
Hungarian crown, while Bohemia and Galicia be ac- 
corded a similar status in the western part of the empire. 
He also pointed out that the rights of nationalities 
would be protected under such an arrangement either 
through territorial autonomy, as in the case of Croatia, 
Bohemia, and Galicia, or by the protection of political 
rights within the parliamentary institutions of Hungary 
and Austria. Eötvös propounded here a program which 
attempted to resolve not only the Austro-Hungarian 
dispute, but also the reconstruction of the empire as a 
liberal state. He insisted now as before that the primary 
condition for such a reconstruction was the institution of 
a constitutional check over the common affairs, which 
in turn depended on a genuine constitutional government 
in Hungary as well as the non-Hungarian territories. 
These measures in turn would make possible the solu- 
tion of other significant issues, among which the nation- 
ality question and domestic liberal government were 
paramount. 

Eotvós's arguments betray an element of unreality. 
Political developments after September, 1865, excluded 
the possibility of a political agreement between the 
Hungarian and Austro-Bohemian legislatures, while the 
absence of a strong constitutional assembly representing 
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the non-Hungarian territories points to another weak- 
ness of Eotvos’s politics. The uncertainty of the final 
outcome of German unification was an even more im- 
portant influence on Austrian affairs. In 1865 there was 
still a strong possibility that the Austro-Germans would 
join a unified Germany and for that reason Eotvos's 
advocacy of a dualistic arrangement through parlia- 
mentary negotiation made little appeal before the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866. It should be noted, though, that 
Eotvos realized the dominant influence of the German 
question on Austrian affairs, in fact, ever since 1859 
he had considered it the crucial factor in the reconstruc- 
tion of Austria. But he maintained that, however, that 
question would be decided, Hungary should establish a 
political connection with the Austro-German liberals in 
order to promote a constitutional system in the Austro- 
Bohemian territories. 

Hungarian politics entered an active phase again in 
December, 1865, when the Hungarian Parliament as- 
sembled and began discussions concerning the solution 
of the Austro-Hungarian dispute. Deák and Andrássy 
became the leading spokesmen for a settlement based 
on the program of May, 1865. Eötvös understandably 
played a less prominent role in Parliament, though he 
was elected to it as a leading member of the Deák 
party and supported the Deák version of a settlement. In 
March, 1866, Deák proposed the selection of a com- 
mittee to prepare a preliminary report on the constitu- 
tional direction of the common affairs of the empire. 
Leading members of this committee included Deák, 
Andrássy, and Eötvös. The report was a restatement 
of Deak’s original position. The main innovation was 
the provision for the constitutional check on the direc- 
tion of the common affairs. Delegations chosen by the 
Hungarian and the Austrian parliaments would discuss 
and exercise parliamentary control over the common 
affairs. The two delegations would meet alternately in 
Vienna and Pest, they would deliberate separately and 
attempt to reach an agreement.  Failing to do so, the 
two parliaments would have to agree. If that too failed, 
the emperor would render a final decision. Andrássy 
defended this program in the committee sessions effec- 
tively. Eötvös supported the latter's position and 
usually avoided comment. In June, 1866, when the 
Hungarian Parliament was adjourned with the out- 
break of the Austro-Prussian War, Deak’s report had 
been completed and would become after the Austrian 
defeat the basis of the Ausgleich settlement. 

The Prussian victory in the summer of 1866 had a 
direct impact on the conclusion of the settlement accord- 
ing to Deák's conception. Austria not only suffered a 
shattering defeat, but in addition the peace treaty of 
Prague, concluding the war, stipulated the exclusion 
of Austria from participation in a unified Germany. 
Thus the German population of Austria was forced to 
accept the reality that it would have to establish itself 
permanently in a reconstructed Austria, a state of many 
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nationalities in which they constituted a minority. The 
Austro-German political leadership accordingly saw 
its political aims in the consolidation of the non-Hun- 
garian territories as a unified political entity and in 
the conclusion of an agreement with Hungary for the 
joint direction of the common affairs. This was the 
program of a notable meeting of Austrian centralists 
and autonomists on September 10, 1866.9? They pro- 
posed the convocation of a central parliament which 
would represent all non-Hungarian territories, as the 
primary condition for the realization of their program. 
The important decisions were made, however, not by the 
Austrian liberals, but by the court, a reality which 
emphasizes the justified fears of Eötvös concerning an 
effective constitutional system in the Austro-Bohemian 
territories. Belcredi opposed the demand for a 
Reichsrath and opposed also the settlement with Hun- 
gary. The court became increasingly concerned now 
with the international position of the monarchy and 
for that reason it sought a direct understanding with 
the Hungarian leadership. In December, 1866, the 
newly appointed foreign minister, Friedrich Beust, be- 
gan direct negotiations with Andrássy, who now became 
the leading spokesman for an understanding with the 
court. In January, 1867, the negotiations were success- 
fully concluded, so that on February 4 a decree convok- 
ing an Austrian parliament was issued. The task of this 
assembly would be to accept the agreement already 
negotiated between Hungary and the court and also to 
devise a constitutional system for the Austro-Bohemian 
territories. 

This outcome of events meant a victory for the 
Deakist interpretation of the settlement, which Eötvös 
had tried to modify through his insistence on the im- 
portance of a constitutional control for the common 
affairs ever since 1865. The Ausgleich represented an 
agreement between Hungary and the court, while it 
failed to establish adequate constitutional guarantees for 
the common affairs. Students of Austrian history 
point out that the failure to devise a mechanism for the 
control of foreign policy in particular made possible the 
undue influence of unofficial and unaccountable advisors 
on imperial decisions. In practice the emperor retained 
a substantial share of decision-making in foreign policy 
and military affairs. The absence of a central constitu- 
tional authority which could have acted consistently in 
the areas of diplomatic, military, and economic affairs 
produced in turn an unofficial central executive in the 
common council of ministers. This institution, made 
up of the Hungarian and Austrian ministries, ignored 
the parliamentary delegations, which were intended 
originally to constitute the main control over imperial 
policies, and became the executor of the monarch's and 
of his advisers’ policies. In a review of the published 
records of this council in World War I Professor 
István Deák observed recently that the delegations failed 
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to fulfill their constitutional tasks and offers the con- 
clusion, anticipated by Eötvös in the 1860’s, that the 
constitutional irresponsibility of the central power pro- 
duced the arbitrary decision-making in the empire."? 

Even before the Austro-Prussian War Eotvos had 
entertained deep misgivings of the future stability of 
the reconstructed Austrian state. An early indication 
of his pessimism appeared in fact in his address to the 
Hungarian Parliament on February 16, 1866, when he 
emphasized the great importance of a constitutional 
system as a foundation for Austrian reconstruction. He 
pointed out also that an agreement between Hungary 
and the court would not resolve but continue the Austro- 
Hungarian dispute. Commenting on the principal 
means of resolving the reconstruction of Austria, he 
stated : 


I boldly say that the possibility of a peaceful compromise 
of our relationships will commence only on that day when 
the emperor in his wisdom shall voluntarily renounce that 
absolute power which he has exercised over these 
lands. . . .74 


His diary entries of February, 1867, express partic- 
ularly serious reservations concerning the future sta- 
bility of the dualist settlement. These remarks are 
significant also as an explanation of his motives in ac- 
cepting the post of minister of public instruction in the 
Hungarian ministry formed by Count Andrassy in the 
same month. Eötvös disagreed particularly with the 
common interpretation in Hungary that the settlement 
represented the recognition of the 1848 Hungarian Con- 
stitution. This meant in his view that the Ausgleich 
was accepted in Hungary as a step toward a position 
of independence, while the emperor agreed to it be- 
cause there was no other way for him to regain control 
over Hungary and the common affairs. Eötvös con- 
cluded that the settlement did not constitute a real 
affirmation for political cooperation, but merely a poli- 
tical maneuver for purposes which he considered futile. 
His diary entry of February 10, 1867, sums up his 
profound discouragement : 


It is clear to me that where conditions are based on 
fiction and principles are replaced with ambiguities, no 
permanent results can be expected and that sooner or later 
we must clarify our aims. If, under these circumstances, 
I have decided to play a role, I did this, not because I 
regard the present situation durable, but precisely because 
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I am convinced that it cannot last and in my position I 
may advance the moment when our aims will be clarified.?? 


Even before Eotvos lost faith in the Deakist settle- 
ment, he had seriously considered other alternatives of 
an Austrian empire reform. Especially after March, 
1866, when complications between Austria and Prussia 
arose, he turned to the possibility of a federal organiza- 
tion of the empire. At that time he could still assume 
that the Austro-German territories could join the 
unified Germany, which would result in his view in the 
formation of an entirely new state in place of Austria, 
consisting principally of Hungary, Croatia, Rumanian, 
and South Slav territories.? Such a state, he wrote 
in his diary notes, would be organized as a federation 
consisting of predominantly national units. 

In a separate manuscript he gave a tentative analysis 
of such a federation.'* He saw such a state justified by 
contemporary international developments. One of these 
was the formation of large powers in Central Europe, 
such as Germany and Italy, while the likely dissolution 
of the Ottoman Empire would create political insta- 
bility in Eastern Europe unless a large state would be 
established in this region. He also thought that Hun- 
gary could maintain her political autonomy within such 
a federation and could conceivably form the nucleus of 
a future state unifying the small nationalities of Eastern 
Europe, which might also unite the peoples still under 
Ottoman rule. Hungary, in his view, would benefit 
from such a state because her political and cultural de- 
velopment would enable her to play a prominent public 
role in a federal organization. He favored a federal 
state also because it would be founded on autonomous 
political organization and constitutional processes. 

He recognized, however, that a federal state would 
also mean serious disadvantages for Hungary. The 
greatest of these was that it would lead to the dissolution 
of historic Hungary into national constituencies. Asa 
result, the strong political formation represented by the 
historic Hungarian state would be disrupted and the 
danger of Russian expansion into the Balkans would 
become real. Another consequence would be that a 
federated state would necessarily strengthen political 
loyalties to a central legislature and to a common 
patriotism. He pointed out that such nationalities as 
Slovaks, Czechs, and Moravians, sitting together in a 
common parliament, would unite into a homogeneous 
Slav territory centered in Bohemia. 

Curiously, Eotvos’s observations explain quite clearly 
why he still supported the dualist solution even though 
he found in federalism a more perfect political order. 
He offers such an explanation in the last paragraph of 
his manuscript cited above: 
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The idea of federation lies so much in the natural develop- 
ment of events that its victory in the not too distant 
future can be foreseen, but for us, perhaps only for us 
Magyars, our interest requires that this moment be post- 
poned as long as possible, because as soon as it occurs, 
those of our fellow citizens whom we have not assimilated 
or attached to us through their own interests will certainly 
secede from us.75 


From this statement and others, which could be cited, 
Eotvos’s ambiguous relationship to the two possible 
solutions for empire reform, dualism and federalism, 
can be understood." He recognized the need for an 
entirely new political association in place of the old 
Austrian state founded on dynastic absolutism, but he 
hesitated in advocating a completely free federation in 
1867 because he did not believe that the peoples of the 
empire possessed the necessary capacity for self-govern- 
ment and political cooperation which such a federation 
presupposed. He feared particularly the triumph of 
national pride and the weakening of common political 
bonds among the nationally, culturally, and socially 
differing peoples. As his statement above shows, he was 
conscious of the great disadvantages for historic Hun- 
gary of a federated Austrian state. In place of a 
liberally conceived federation, he saw the immediate 
solution in a form of dualism which recognized the 
autonomy of the two principal territorial units, Hun- 
gary and Austria-Bohemia. He assumed that each of 
these would sponsor liberal reforms leading to cultural, 
social and political emancipation. Though he recognized 
painfully the failure of instituting an effective constitu- 
tional check over the common affairs, he held on to the 
hope that in the domestic life of Hungary and Austria- 
Bohemia liberal institutions could be fostered. 

He devoted considerable attention in the years pre- 
ceding the Ausgleich not only to the problems of empire 
reform, but also to two crucial domestic issues of 
liberal politics. These were the nationality question 
and the means of establishing a governmental system 
under which political and nationality rights could be 
protected. It is noteworthy that Eötvös visualized 
these issues not only from the standpoint of Hun- 
garian politics, but also from that of a statesman inter- 
ested in the reconstruction of the Austrian Empire. 
Such a position appears particularly in his discussion 
of the nationality question in his diary entry on July 15, 
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1866.77 He recognized that the most important principle 
for the reconstruction of Austria in 1866 was the pro- 
tection of nationality rights. He considered this 
principle important, because the future Austrian state 
could survive as an effective political structure only if 
the nationalities united in it would support it and 
regarded it as their protector against dangers of foreign 
aggressive powers. He formulated this asumption in this 
manner : 


Since the empire does not consist of one compact lin- 
guistic nationality, but of several small nationalities, we 
should form a state whose continued existence will be 
viewed by these nationalities as the guarantee of their own 
preservation.?? 


But even if nationality rights were secured, the stability 
of the Austrian state would still be in need of other polit- 
ical and social measures which could ensure the co- 
hesion of its nationalities. Eötvös considered the great- 
est danger the existence of national rivalries and of 
national hostility, which would not be ended necessarily 
by freedom of action guaranteed to all nationalities. 
In fact, he believed it probable that the guarantee of 
national rights would weaken political loyalties to the 
state and produce independent national states. There- 
fore, in addition to the organization of the empire in 
accordance with nationality protection, he prescribed 
several political measures which ought to create political 
cohesion among the diverse nationalities of Austria. 
The first of these was the establishment of a higher 
degree of political freedom and of economic security 
than existed in any of the neighboring states. The 
second was to create economic interests in Austria 
which would strengthen the loyalty of all citizens to the 
common political structure. Thirdly, a unified customs 
union should be established in the empire which could 
serve as the most powerful foundation for the economic 
and political unification of all citizens. In these points 
Eötvös sketched the general solutions to an undeniably 
important problem of the Austrian Empire, the possi- 
bility of creating a political and social entity which 
could unify its divergent peoples and elements. This 
problem was not only related to nationality rights, but 
raised also the all-important question whether a liberal 
and unified state could be developed in place of the old 
empire. 

Eötvös presented additional proposals in a series of 
articles in September-October, 1865.*? Here he attempted 
to clarify the all important problem of establishing a 
liberal political administration in Hungary. Eötvös was 
keenly aware of the significance of his premise. Its im- 
plementation would decide the fulfillment of political 
rights as well as the possibility of protecting nation- 
ality rights. The latter aim in turn would determine 
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whether Hungary could be sustained as a liberal society 
capable of social and political modernization. These 
motives of Eotvos suggest the great importance he 
attached to the clarification of this premise of liberal 
politics. 

His first prerequisite for an equitable administrative 
system was the separation of powers exercised by the 
central government, the county, and the municipality. 
The exact limits of the jurisdiction of each should be 
defined clearly by an act of the Hungarian Parliament. 
As a general principle of the determination of the respec- 
tive spheres of jurisdiction, Eötvös suggested that each 
level of government should concern itself with those 
affairs which directly affected the interests of citizens 
subject to each. 

Another important question relating to a liberal 
government was the constitution and policies of the 
national parliament. He considered it essential that 
the legislature exercise respect toward the rights of 
local government. Another equally crucial requirement 
was that the legislature be representative of all segments 
of the population and that it be free from subservience 
to one class. Eötvös suggested that a legislature dom- 
inated by one class would necessarily centralize powers 
in its hands and invade the powers of other jurisdictions. 
His comments on this point deserve special emphasis 
because they show Eotvos’s premonition of the repres- 
sive political system established in Hungary after 1875, 
which operated under a parliamentary system, but 
denied political rights to the great majority of Hun- 
garians: 


Where the power of the state is controlled by privileged 
social classes or a class, which, through its continuous 
political activity, has acquired a dominating influence over 
legislation and considers public posts its chief source of 
income, there the power of the state will be centralized, 
since centralization promotes the power of those classes 
which actually exercise state power and the principle of 
self-government will be applied only to the extent that it 
conforms to the interests of these classes.®° 


Eotvos’s second safeguard of political rights was the 
right of each citizen to call to account public servants 
concerning acts transgressing their legal authority. 
Eotvos thought that this principle could be implemented 
by the establishment of a court system which should 
be specifically designed to consider citizen complaints. 
Beyond that general statement, however, he failed to 
propose effective means of implementation. 

Eotvos’s third postulate was the clarification of the 
relationship between Hungarian central government 
and the counties. He attempted to strike a balance 
between the excessive demands for county rights and 
the equally unsatisfactory claims for central control. 
The county should no longer have the right to refuse 
the execution of governmental directives, though he 
thought its right to protest offensive regulations should 


80 Works 17: pp. 280-281. 
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be preserved. The county should also surrender powers 
which belonged primarily to the national or to munici- 
pal governments. An equally important objective was 
the establishment of municipal self-government, speci- 
fically the protection of city rights against undue inter- 
ference by the county and the central government. This 
guarantee affected particularly the individual rights of 
all citizens. One of the means for reinforcing the rights 
of citizens would be the implementation of the right of 
all citizens to challenge the acts of county and state 
officials. The protection of minorities also required, in 
Eotvos's view, the restriction of county rights over the 
cities, for these minorities would be primarily en- 
dangered by the powers of majorities exercised through 
the county. Significantly, Eötvös visualized the national 
government as a neutral power which should protect 
individuals and minorities against majority pressures. 

These proposals aptly characterize Eotvos’s political 
intentions in the crucial period after 1865. They sug- 
gest that Eotvos found the key to the resolution of 
nationality and political rights in Austria in a decentral- 
ized, responsible, and autonomous political structure 
which would be particularly responsive to the interests 
of national minorities. This was the program he had 
sketched in these articles of September, 1865. In his 
proposal on nationality rights he had offered a similar 
solution, emphasizing the importance of the local con- 
stitutional process for nationality protection, while 
also defending the representation of all nationalities in 
the Hungarian central legislature. He had argued force- 
fully in both cases against a centralized Hungarian 
political structure, which he believed would frustrate the 
fulfillment of political and nationality rights. Though 
his personal proposal for the reconstruction of Austria 
was denied in 1867, he still accepted a prominent post 
in the Hungarian ministry that attempted to implement 
anew constitutional government. His political program 
expressed in his publications of 1865 suggests the mo- 
tives for that decision. He hoped that he could make 
a contribution to a liberal governmental structure in 
Hungary, which, as he believed, might make possible 
the resolution of political, nationality, and personal 
rights in the spirit of conciliation. He was particularly 
convinced of the need for educational reform as a 
condition for the practice of liberal political ideals.5! 
For that reason he accepted the post of minister of 
public instruction, in which capacity he would organize 
a Hungarian primary school system and plan the reform 
of secondary and university education. His activities 
would also include significant policies for the protection 
of the cultural and political rights of national minorities. 
He believed that his commitment to these reforms 
would help lay the foundations for a liberal Hungarian 
society and thus fulfill the high purpose to which he 
had originally dedicated his public energies. 


81 Eötvös to Count Charles Montalembert, July 27, 1866, 
Concha, 1918: pp. 285-288. 
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VII. REFORMS OF HUNGARIAN 
EDUCATION, 1867-1871 


1. THE MINISTRY OF COUNT JULIUS ANDRÁSSY 


The appointment of a Hungarian ministry under 
Count Julius Andrássy on February 17, 1867, inaugu- 
rated the dualistic organization of Austria-Hungary 
which endured until 1918. This event, however, con- 
situted only the first step toward the consolidation 
of the new political and constitutional structure. The 
difficult process of implementing political institutions 
which wouid sustain the monarchy as a European 
power and as a constitutional state became the im- 
perative task of Austro-Hungarian statecraft. The 
most immediate requirement was to establish and co- 
ordinate three sets of governmental powers: a Hun- 
garian ministry, an Austrian ministry, and the common 
ministries for finance, foreign affairs and common de- 
fense. The Austrian and Hungarian ministries were 
also expected to propose political and administrative 
reforms which would make possible the transformation 
of the empire into a modern constitutional state. 

Eotvos played a notable role in the Hungarian min- 
istry’s attempt to lay foundations for a liberal trans- 
formation. As minister of public instruction and 
church affairs and as the only member of the ministry 
who had participated in the 1848 revolutionary min- 
istry, he was now called upon to initiate educational 
reforms and policies relating to nationalities and 
church-state relations. Eotvos’s membership in the 
Andrassy ministry raised hopes that the unfinished 
work of reform would now be resumed. 

Influential political forces opposed, however, Eotvos’s 
intent to carry out reforms. The Hungarian Parlia- 
ment of 1865-1868, which would have to endorse re- 
form legislation, was dominated by leaders of the 
nobility who opposed the enactment of reform mea- 
sures.1 They resisted particularly those proposals 
which attempted to grant political influence to other 
social groups—to national minorities, to the peasantry, 
and to an emerging urban population. In addition, 
Eótvós's political reputation as a publicist of social re- 
forms and as an advocate of minority rights was ana- 
thema to the Hungarian nobility. Under these cir- 
cumstances Eötvös had to rely for political support on 
his close relationship with the Hungarian prime minis- 
ter, Count Julius Andrássy. Andrassy’s political in- 
fluence was based on the reputation he had gained as 
a leading architect of the Ausgleich and also on the 
extraordinary confidence of Francis Deák in his politi- 
cal skill. Eötvös could, therefore, play a political role 


1A detailed study of this period is badly needed. Recently 
Hungarian historians have shown an interest in the problems 
relating to the defeat of a Hungarian liberal course after 1867. 
An example of a perceptive study is a work on party patronage 
and reform, M. Viktória Kondor, Az 1875-0s pártfuzió 
(Budapest, 1959). 
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after 1867 primarily because Andrássy and also Deák 
supported his reform initiatives. 

A clarification of Andrássy's political role and of his 
relationship to Deák is, therefore, essential for an 
understanding of  Eotvós's politics. Since 1865 
Andrassy had enjoyed Deak’s utmost confidence. The 
young magnate’s diplomatic abilities and his gracious 
manner toward political allies and opponents had 
played an important role in his emergence as the leader 
of the Deakists and particularly in his assumption of 
the premiership in 1867. Andrássy also had other 
political advantages. He was eminently acceptable to 
the Hungarian magnates and also to the court, where 
he made a favorable personal impression on Empress 
Elizabeth. At the same time his revolutionary past in 
1848, though viewed by him as a youthful aberration, 
made him popular in influential circles who idealized 
the Hungarian Revolution. Judgments on his political 
character differ greatly. A.J.P. Taylor’s view that he 
lacked the political moderation of Deak and that he 
approached politics as a superficial game is shared by 
several Hungarian commentators? His admirers on 
the other hand cite his successful completion of the 
Ausg eich negotiations and his tenure as the Austro- 
Hungarian minister for foreign affairs from 1871 to 
1879 as evidence of his political gifts. After the con- 
solidation of the dualistic system, Andrassy was pic- 
tured by Magyar nationalists as the most brilliant Hun- 
garian statesman of modern times? Though not 
particularly interested in radical reforms, Andrassy was 
committed to an orderly, though unregulated, parlia- 
mentary system in Hungary. His principal political 
service was to compromise the differing political tend- 
encies in the Deak party until the foundations for an 
autonomous Hungary had been defined and stabilized. 
Lacking a deeper acquaintance with the political and 
social needs of Hungary, he accepted usually the advice 
of Deak and Eótvós on many issues of domestic policy. 
On many vital issues, furthermore, he pursued a course 
of indecision and compromise in order to avoid un- 
pleasant confrontations with noble leaders in the Hun- 
garian Parliament. In spite of his admitted short- 
comings, it seems clear that Andrassy proved to be an 
effective executor of Deak’s program for an autonom- 
ous Hungary and that he showed himself capable of an 
exceptional degree of political skill during his premier- 
ship. Deak understood the value of his services and, 
for that reason, he frequently yielded to Andrassy’s 
policies. On one occasion he made a comment which 


2Cf. AJ.P. Taylor, The Habsburg Monarchy, 1815-1918 
(London, 1941), pp. 152-168; Gusztáv Gratz, A dualizmus 
kora (2 v., Budapest, 1934) 1: p. 41. Janos Asbóth, “Politikai 
áramlataink az utolsó évtizedben," Havi Szemle 2 (1879): 
p. 49. 

3 Sándor Szilágyi, A magyar nemzet története (10 v., Buda- 
pest, 1898) 10: Gusztáv Beksics, Az utolsó harminc év (Buda- 
pest, 1898). Eduard von Wertheimer, Graf Julius Andrássy 
(2 v., Stuttgart, 1910). 
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sums up well Andrássy's indispensable role in the 
making of the dualist settlement: "We have enough 
plates and if we break one or two it does not matter, 
but we have only one soup bowl in the house and, if we 
break that, we cannot produce another." * 

Andrássy's greatest problem as prime minister and 
leader of the party that followed Deák's guidance was 
to maintain the political unity of his ministers and of 
his parliamentary following. After the conclusion of 
the settlement with the emperor it became quite clear 
that Deak’s political allies had been united by the 
vague endorsement of an agreement with Austria and 
that on issues of domestic reform only a minority of the 
party accepted Deak’s lead. Only Deak’s authoritative 
position in the Hungarian Parliament and Andrássy's 
consistent policy to clear all important proposals with 
Deák made possible for a time the formal unity of 
Deak’s followers. But Andrássy's reliance on Deák's 
political support imposed a serious limitation on the 
freedom of action of the ministry. In effect, only those 
policies received the support of the ministry which 
Deák favored and agreed to support. Frequently min- 
isterial proposals had to be changed in detail before 
they could be introduced into parliament. This situa- 
tion made it difficult for reforming spirits such as 
Eötvös to formulate and enact reforms which he con- 
sidered necessary, and caused serious dissatisfactions 
among the members of the ministry. A good example 
of this attitude can be seen in a letter of Eötvös to 
Andrássy in October, 1869: 


That the party depends completely on Deák and if he 
would speak against us on any question, and especially on 
the present one, we would be without support, you know 
as well as I. The question now is, should we continue to 
bear this burden, which is the consequence of that un- 
natural situation that the majority of the house is in the 
hands of a man who is outside the ministry? Or should 
we resign our posts and let those assume responsibility 
for the consequences who have caused our dismissal!" ? 


In addition to Deák's dominating role, there were 
two other limitations which weakened the ministry's 
political independence. The first of these was a lack 
of agreement among the ministers on a unified reform 
program. Two schools of thought can be distinguished 
in the ministry: the reformers and the opportunists. 
Eötvös, as minister for public instruction, and Bal- 
thasar Horváth (1822-1898), minister of justice, a 
learned jurist who consistently pursued the reform of 
Hungarian political institutions, represented the first 
school, while Andrássy best personified the second. On 
many points of policy there existed substantial agree- 
ment between these three leading members of the 
cabinet, but when the Parliament opposed a bill, the 
prime minister usually sought a compromise solution 
and imposed party discipline. An irreverent con- 


4 Zoltán Ferenczi, Deák élete (3 v., Budapest, 1904) 3: p. 
381. 


5 Eötvös to Andrássy, October 1869, Works 20: pp. 85-86. 
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temporary commentator, who sympathized with the 
Andrássy ministry, gave the following overdrawn 
caricature of the ministers, which, however, contains 
elements of accuracy : 


The ministers act as amateurs. No order. Each inter- 
feres with the business of the other. There is no leading 
spirit in the ministry. Andrássy is a mere diplomat, but 
no statesman. B. Horváth is a learned jurist, but a soft, 
weak man. Eötvös is happy. Lónyai makes deals. The 
rest are asses.9 


The second and most serious weakness of the min- 
istry was the serious disagreement between the re- 
formist wing of the ministry and the gentry-dominated 
Parliament on the most essential issues of reform 
politics. From the very beginning of the parliamentary 
discussions it became apparent that the Hungarian 
legislature would resist all reform measures which 
would reduce the political and social role of the gentry. 
This position found expression in the attempt to re- 
tain Magyar linguistic and political control over all 
branches of political administration and the equally 
important veto of all measures which weakened gentry 
control over landed property and political jurisdiction. 
Eötvös, Horváth, and even Andrássy in some instances 
stood in open conflict with the parliamentary majority 
during their tenure, because their programs of reform 
were designed specifically to carry out political, social, 
and school reforms which were anathema to the Hun- 
garian assembly. In explaining the failures of the 
Andrássy cabinet in carrying out a suitable reform 
legislation from 1867 to 1871, an important role must 
be assigned to the success of the Hungarian Parliament 
in opposing such a program and thus frustrating the 
liberal idealism which still animated a limited segment 
of the Hungarian leadership. 

The clash between ministerial proposals and parlia- 
mentary conservatism is illustrated by some of the most 
prominent examples of disagreement. One of these 
concerned the terms for Croatian autonomy in the 
kingdom of Hungary. The original ministerial plan 
left an option for Croatia to send representatives to 
the delegations for common affairs directly from the 
Croatian legislature or from the Croatian representa- 
tives in the Hungarian Parliament. The final agree- 
ment, ratifed in September, 1868, incorporated the 
latter solution, because under its terms Croatia became 
a part of the Hungarian kingdom and not, as many 
Croatian leaders wished, a separate territory directly 
subordinate to the central government in Vienna. The 
most offensive aspect of the ministry's Croatian policy 
concerned its position on the question of Fiume. In- 
habited by Italians, it was claimed by both Hungarian 
and Croatian nationalists. This issue remained, in fact, 
the most explosive controversy between Hungary and 
Croatia even after 18/0, when the city was placed 


6 Miklós Rózsa, ed, Kecskeméthy Aurél naplója, 1851—1878 
( Budapest, 1909), p. 236. 
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under a Hungarian governor. The Hungarian min- 
istry did not commit itself to either solution at first, 
but wished to leave the decision to the parliamentary 
negotiations between Hungary and Croatia. When this 
position of the ministry became known, the parliamen- 
tary following of Deák protested against it and threat- 
ened to boycott the coronation of the emperor in June 
1867 unless Fiume was annexed to Hungary. The 
ministry was again forced to yield to the uncompromis- 
ing nationalist sentiment in Parliament and to claim 
Fiume for Hungary. Croatia never accepted the solu- 
tion which was imposed on her only because now the 
Hungarian influence was predominant in Viennese 
court circles. A contemporary comment in April, 1867, 
displays the increasingly militant mood in Hungary 
which was responsible for such decisions: 


The ministry made a great mistake not to insist on the 
restitution of Fiume. Their only excuse was the much 
greater previous blunder of giving a blank check to 
Croatia. Bartal stated correctly that the former govern- 
ment was to settle with Vienna on the basis of full terri- 
torial integrity, the present one stands on the basis of the 
April Laws, but it has failed to realize territorial in- 
tegrity, it has also revised the April Laws, and in Croatia 
it has recognized the counterrevolution.® 


The ministry faced one of its most serious tests when 
Horvát introduced bills for the reform of local govern- 
ment and the modernization of the judicial system. 
His intelligently conceived proposals prompted num- 
erous personal attacks, false accusations, and a cam- 
paign of abuse in the press and Parliament against his 
person, which were partially responsible for his resigna- 
in 1871. In spite of unprecedented opposition, how- 
ever, he was able to steer through the Parliament, two 
measures which reduced the powers of the counties and 
modernized the Hungarian court system. His first 
bill codified the principles of judicial tenure by provid- 
ing for the appointment of judges and limiting their 
jurisdiction to judicial actions. Only the powerful in- 
fluence of Deák secured the reluctant consent of the 
Parliament for this modest, though essential reform 
measure? With his second bill Horvát did not fare so 
well. After the bitter parliamentary battles of his first 
bill, Andrássy persuaded the minister of justice to agree 
to a compromise measure on the reform of county 
government, which would be acceptable to gentry 
leaders? The adoption of this law in 1870 amounted 
to the substantial failure of the most important political 
reform in Hungary, which could have made possible 
popular participation in political decisions. Two 
significant provisions of this law illustrate this con- 
clusion. First, it recognized the traditional powers of 
the county, with some exceptions, as they had been 


7 Ibid., pp. 232-234. 

8 Ibid, 

9 István Toldy, Öt év története, 1867-1872 (Pest, 1872), pp. 
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exercised under the feudal constitution. These powers 
included the right of statutory legislation, the right of 
supervision over townships, the right to refuse the 
execution of governmental decrees and control over 
local administration, schools, taxation, police. Secondly, 
all these powers were placed in the hands of an admin- 
istrative committee which would be composed of the 
wealthy landed nobility. In effect, the law surrendered 
the most crucial powers over local government to the 
same privileged political class that had controlled these 
powers before 1848. "The enactment of such a law 
shows convincingly the unquestioned supremacy of the 
Hungarian gentry over its liberal opponents.!! 

Another controversy in 1869-1870 suggests that by 
that date Deák himself was losing control in Parlia- 
ment over the conservative majority of his own party. 
Csengery, Deák's personal and political associate since 
the 1850's and an advocate of parliamentary reform, 
proposed the appointment of a controller-general for all 
ministerial expenditures. Finally, after two years of 
debate, a law was enacted in May, 1870, which author- 
ized the nomination of a controller-general by the 
Parliament and his confirmation by the ministry. ? In 
June, 1870, the first nominee was selected. Deák and 
Csengery supported the candidacy of an authoritative 
financial expert, Vince Weninger, but the dominant 
majority in Parliament angrily opposed their choice 
and selected a nondescript party man, Salamon Gajzago, 
who could be relied upon to represent the interests of 
the conservative gentry. Andrássy endorsed the anti- 
Deák candidate because he sensed the strong animus of 
the majority against an outsider who could hardly be 
expected to serve partisan noble interests. This inci- 
dent illustrated not only the political weakness ot 
Andrássy, but also the inability of Deák himself to 
assert his influence. Csengery’s letter of June 23, 
1870, to Weninger characterizes aptly the discouraging 
atmosphere of Hungarian politics : 


The whole comedy shows dramatically how wrong are 
those who speak of a Deák party. This is a reactionary 
rabble, my friend, with which we can pursue neither a 
genuine constitutional politics nor reforms—genuine re- 
forms. . . . Deák is terribly disillusioned, as I have been 
for a long time. I do not regard myself as belonging to 
this party. And since I cannot join the other party, I go 
my own ways.!? 


These controversies reveal the nature of the Hun- 
garian noble opposition to the enactment of political and 
social reforms which would have made possible a Hun- 
garian liberal society. Representatives of the Hun- 
garian nobility frustrated the enactment of reforms in 
order to maintain their social and political influence in 
Hungarian public life. Confident of its political 
strength as a result of the successful conclusion of the 


11 Toldy, 1872: pp. 159-162. 

12 Kondor, 1959: pp. 74-81. 

13 Csengery to Weninger, June 23, 1870, Antal Csengery 
hátrahagyott iratai és feljegyzései (Budapest, 1928), p. 315. 
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Ausgleich with the monarch, the Hungarian nobility 
viewed attempts at social and political reforms after 
1867 as attacks on its recently confirmed political 
position. To counteract such attempts, it identified it- 
self with the movement of Magyar nationalism as an 
effective means of preventing social and political 
changes. The argument that social and political re- 
forms would endanger the stability of the Hungarian 
nation was used increasingly from this time on as a 
convenient means of opposing a Hungarian liberal 
course. In reality, as the parliamentary discussions after 
1867 demonstrate, the real motives for such arguments 
and policies were fears of the consequences of a liberal 
transformation. | 

Eotvos's political position can be compared in several 
respects to that of Horvát and Csengery, whose reform 
objectives were defeated by the gentry-led Parliament. 
Eötvös also faced frequent parliamentary opposition to 
his proposals and felt himself isolated from the ranks of 
gentry leadership. But although Eotvos was not a 
popular public figure, he enjoyed exceptional respect as 
a leading Hungarian liberal whose reputation dated 
back to the 1840's. Combined with his intellectual 
stature, this strengthened his hand considerably in the 
Hungarian Parliament against personal and political 
attacks.  Eotvos's position was also sustained by his 
harmonious relationship with Deák and Andrássy after 
1867. In spite of their differences of approach on 
several reform issues, such as nationality rights and 
county jurisdiction, Eötvös and Deák both believed 
that Hungarian autonomy depended on the foundation 
of a liberalized political structure. Eotvos accepted 
Deák's parliamentary support in part because they were 
agreed on the priority of domestic reform, while Deák 
for his part welcomed the ministry's reform measures, 
particularly Horvat’s judicial bills and Eotvos’s school 
and church reforms. Eötvös had an equally good poli- 
tical understanding with Andrássy. In their political 
and personal interests the two men differed consider- 
ably, yet they held remarkably similar views on the 
priorities of the ministry. Both were aware of the un- 
popularity of the settlement with Austria in the eyes 
of nationalist opinion. The major part of the ministry's 
political attention was concerned with the attempt to 
gain acceptance for the new relationship to the empire. 
They were equally conscious of the danger of nation- 
ality and confessional clashes and therefore they moved 
cautiously in those areas of domestic policy which 
could arouse open conflict Andrássy trusted im- 
plicity Eótvós's extensive knowledge and prudence in 
domestic affairs and in his absence he delegated to him 
the responsibility of presiding over the ministry. This 
undoubtedly close personal association with Andrássy 
accounts for Eotvos’s willingness to remain in his min- 
isterial post in spite of constant public criticism. His 
considerable freedom of action in the affairs of his 
ministry and also in many other domestic matters en- 
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abled him to inspire a major part of the reforms that 
were enacted during the tenure of the Andrássy 
ministry. 


2. THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1868 


Eotvos's greatest political achievement was un- 
doubtedly the Elementary Education Act of 1868 which 
laid the foundations for modern Hungarian schooling. 
The most distinctive feature of this act was the attempt 
to protect the variety and freedom of education in the 
broadest sense by acknowledging the right of each 
individual, township, association, nationality, and 
church to sponsor and exercise control over schools. 
This proposal defines not only Eotvos’s commitment to 
a pluralistic structure of education, but exhibits as 
well his lifelong preoccupation with the momentous 
modern question, which agitates our time as well, how 
education can advance human freedom. His ideas on 
this subject illuminate the motives of his school policy 
and may also, incidentally, demonstrate the modernity, 
if not the immediate relevance, of his thought. 

In his novel, The Carthusian, Eötvös raised the 
fundamental issues that he attempted to resolve 
throughout his later life. One of these was the di- 
lemma of the educated individual faced with a social 
reality that contradicted his youthful nobler instincts 
craving freedom and compassion. But already in this 
early literary statement Eötvös had rejected violent 
revolution and defined the purpose of liberal idealism in 
the construction of a new society which would respect 
individual diversity and fulfill social justice. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that Eötvös clearly insisted 
on the necessity of creating a new society, even though 
he turned away from violent revolution. His explana- 
tion for the need to renew society was that significant 
segments of the population are excluded, on account of 
religious, social, national, and most importantly for 
Eotvos, because of cultural differences from human 
community. The task of liberal idealism is thus clearly 
defined: it must diminish the causes of human aliena- 
tion through the extension of political rights, but even 
more importantly through the free cultural develop- 
ment of the submerged classes. In summary, Eotvos 
expressed in this youthful novel the essential aims of 
his educational politics after 1867. 

In his next important work, his tract written against 
Széchenyis attack on Kossuth in 1841, he further 
clarified his ideas on revolution. Reform was prefer- 
able to revolution, he argued, because it attained similar 
objectives through the use of intellectual culture, while 
revolution relied primarily on physical power. The 
indispensable condition for reform was therefore a high 
standard of education accessible to all classes. His 
astute understanding of the dangers inherent in a popu- 
lar revolution 1s shown in this commentary of 1841 : 


. is it not desirable that the cause of changes be sought 
in moral and not material needs; that the advocates of 
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change resort to the power of the intellect and not to that 
of material force; that the people fighting for their rights 
trust in the justice of their cause and not in their physical 
power; that they achieve their triumph through reform, 
which is possible only for cultured nations, and not 
through revolution ? !* 


In his post-1848 writings, specifically in The Ruling 
Ideas, Eötvös elaborated his understanding of liberty 
and education. In this treatise he criticized particularly 
the system of centralized education controlled by the 
state, which would sharpen immeasurably the conflicts 
between the individual and state power. He saw in 
the Napoleonic system of education the most evident 
modern example of a school system which did not 
strengthen, but significantly weakened the loyalty of 
the individual to the centralized power. His study of 
the French educational structure confirmed his most 
important conclusion in The Ruling Ideas that the 
modern state, in spite of its powerful techniques of 
control, would be unable to inspire political loyalty and 
social harmony. The revolt of French university 
students in May, 1968, suggests that Eotvos’s prog- 
nosis was painfully accurate. His comments on the 
defects of a uniform education are especially note- 
worthy since they direct attention to a fundamental 
modern fallacy which abounds also outside the school 
system: 


The disappointments concerning the results of state- 
controlled education are derived from the same source as 
the fallacies which are used to defend the principle of 
administrative centralization. These arguments ignore 
the essential difference between a moral and a real person. 
From this misconception derives the fallacy that thousands 
and thousands of men united into one corporation, possess- 
ing a common vocation, will feel and act as one single 
individual and can be utilized for certain objectives. 
Among all possible legislative problems, probably the most 
difficult is to invent an organization to which the in- 
dividual will completely abdicate or assimilate his per- 
sonality.?® 


One other direct influence on Eotvos’s conception of 
a modern school system was his belief that the under- 
lying cause of social and political dislocation originated 
from cultural differences between the educated classes 
and the people. In a diary entry dating from 1868 he 
formulated the implications of this assumption for 
Hungarian educational as well as social reform. He 
recognized the serious economic injustices in Hun- 
garian society and he also admitted that the social order 
would be endangered by continued economic inequali- 
ties. But he considered cultural differences an even 
more profound cause of social alienation. One result 
of these differences was that those who possessed 
educational attainments would necessarily exercise the 
governing power and the illiterate peasants would 
always be excluded Írom political participation. 


14 Works 11: pp. 29-30. 
15 B. Eötvös Jozsef, A XIX. század uralkodó eszméinek 
befolyása az álladalomra (2 v., Pest 1851-1854) 2: p. 232. 
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Another implication of his theory was that the peasants 
would preserve a strong attachment to their religious 
traditions, while the educated classes would strive 
to weaken the influence of the churches over peasant 
lifes 

Here Eötvös touched on one of the most difficult 
aspects of elementary education and also of political 
reform in Hungary, and in fact in European agrarian 
societies in general. To enforce universal schooling 
and teach the uneducated classes effectively, Eötvös 
considered the cooperation of the churches essential.” 
Most church conservatives, however, viewed the 
Education Act of 1868 and the inspectorates estab- 
lished by it as a violation of their traditional school 
autonomy. In addition, such churches as the Serb and 
Rumanian Orthodox and the Ruthenian and Rumanian 
Uniates were strongholds of nationalities intensely 
suspicious of state intervention. Much of the mutual 
mistrust between denominations can be understood as 
a deep cultural cleavage between Jewish, Orthodox, 
Catholic, and Protestant communities which had no 
relations with each other even at the clerical and intel- 
lectual level. Their only common meeting place was 
the urban-secular setting, which also produced an addi- 
tional conflict within each religious tradition. Thus 
Eotvos’s theory of cultural differences reflected a 
realistic assessment of an important social aspect of 
nineteenth-century Hungary. 

Universal education, Eötvös believed, could over- 
come both the social inferiority of the Hungarian lower 
classes and improve Hungarian economic conditions. 
He wished to eliminate the traditional separation be- 
tween elementary and secondary schooling which pre- 
vented children of the lower classes from entering 
higher education and also perpetuated rigid social and 
intellectual divisions. He planned to realize equal 
opportunities for all classes in entering the higher levels 
of education. Eötvös attributed the social and econo- 
mic backwardness of Hungary to the lack of modern 
schooling and to the popular indifference toward educa- 
tion. ‘Furthermore, in his first report to Parliament 
as minister of public instruction, he declared bluntly 
that, unless Hungary modernized her schools rapidly, 
she would remain a backward colony of Western 
industrialized nations: 


The natural resources of our country will be exploited ; 
our industry may reach astonishing levels rapidly, I admit, 
but since only skilled labor can expect rewards even in 
industrial life, the role of our workers, if uneducated, will 
be to serve as raw labor and to pass on without any per- 
sonal gain the resources of our nation to others.!* 


16 Qct. Hung. 767, VI, pp. 14-15, OSK. 

17 Eótvós's realism is illustrated by the school distribution in 
1868: of 13,798 elementary schools 13,319 were in church hands. 
Magyar Pedagogiai Lexikon (2 v., Budapest, 1933) 2: p. 381. 

18 Report, also published in László Felkai, ed. Eötvös 
József válogatott pedagogiai művei (Budapest, 1957), pp. 
307-309. 
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Though Eötvös advocated the modernization of Hun- 
garian education, he believed that this process would 
succeed best if the special traditions and cultural ideals 
of the rural population were scrupulously respected. 
His special consideration for the role of the church in 
education, for example, was founded on his realization 
that the cultural ideals of the peasantry were bound up 
with the liturgical, religious, and community life of the 
church parish and he wanted to avoid any semblance of 
a conflict with religious values. He wished, on the 
contrary, to gain the support of the churches for his 
policy to establish universal education in Hungary. 
Aside from this utilitarian motive, however, Eotvos 
respected deeply the religious feelings of the rural 
population and did not wish to pursue a policy which 
employed coercion even indirectly in the teaching of 
religion or intellectual life. In a manuscript on school 
policy he commented on this motivation of his 
reasoning : 


The education of the people can be accomplished only by 
the people themselves and not by the state. Can we hope 
for popular participation if those who exercise at the 
present stage of popular culture the greatest and most 
direct influence on the people stand in conflict with the 
state? If anywhere, it is here that we must avoid all 
collision, if anywhere it is here that we must avoid all 
conflict. This refers both to the denominations and to 
nationalities.!? 


Eötvös cited still another justification for an autono- 
mous school system in Hungary. He saw in it one of 
the important guarantees for the cultural growth of 
those nationalities whose church traditions fostered 
their national consciousness. The Rumanian and Serb 
Orthodox churches as well as the Uniate churches, for 
example, represented distinctive cultural, religious, and 
national communities in Hungary, whose identity and 
intellectual growth were largely dependent on the 
possibility of an autonomous school structure. Eótvos's 
solution to the diversified cultural scene of Hungary 
was, therefore, to preserve each cultural tradition 
through the recognition of cultural, corporate, and 
religious autonomy, and to turn their energies toward 
the common task of school reform and mutual tolera- 
tion. 

A brief glance at the Hungarian school system in 
1867 displays the difficult task of Eötvös. The pri- 
mary schools were in a state of extreme neglect and 
inadequacy. Of the 13,798 primary schools only 479 
were state supported; the rest were parochial schools 
taught predominantly by village pastors or untrained 
teachers.?? "The content of instruction was limited to 
the catechism, reading, and arithmetic. School attend- 
ance in the 1860's, particularly in the countryside, was 
infrequent and unenforced. Less than half of school- 


19 P 834, f. 24, Eötvös family archive, OL. 
20 Magyar Pedagogiai Lexikon, 1933: 2: p. 381. 
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age children attended school in 1868.21. The equality of 
instruction was generally inferior. One of the great 
deficiencies of the Hungarian school system was ob- 
viously the lack of trained teachers. Some progress 
had been made in correcting this deficiency since the 
1840's, when normal schools for the training of teachers, 
had been established by churches that conducted schools. 
In the 1850's the Calvinist Church made special efforts 
to expand its teacher-training institutes and to develop 
plans for the organization and supervision of its ele- 
mentary schools. These plans of Calvinist schools 
served as an important model for Eotvos in organizing 
a national Hungarian school system. 

The structure of the school system also presented 
immense problems to Eotvos. Each church con- 
trolled its own school system and maintained widely 
differing methods of instruction, standards, and aims. 
In practice, the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
Uniate, Orthodox, Jewish, and Unitarian school sys- 
tems existed as separate corporate organizations, each 
concerned to oppose outside interference with its in- 
ternal practices, but all of them exhibited serious in- 
structional and structural deficiencies in their schools, 
which would have to be corrected in the interest of a 
better, modernized school system. This structure left 
the process and control of public education to the 
caprice of authorities and made impossible the enforce- 
ment of teaching standards, school attendance, and the 
establishment of a modernized Hungarian public 
education. 

Before Eotvos submitted his bill on elementary 
schooling to Parliament, he attempted to explore 
public attitudes toward his reforms and to create a 
sympathetic reception for them especially on the part 
of church leaders. This was the purpose of his public 
letter of July 3, 1867, addressed to prominent public 
personalities, churchmen, and school officials. He pro- 
posed the formation of associations in each region of 
Hungary to discuss and popularize the issues of public 
education. Undoubtedly Eotvos believed that his 
proposal would generate widespread public discussion 
and support for the reforms he would present to Parlia- 
ment. He was particularly anxious to dispel the mis- 
givings of church leaders on the dangers of a state- 
sponsored school system. Far from fulfilling Eotvos’s 
hopes, his letter released a storm of controversy in the 
secular and the church press. The public outcry con- 
firmed Eotvos’s fears that there were indeed formidable 
sources of opposition aligned against his school re- 
forms. Strangely, two incompatible parties attacked 
Eotvos’s proposal immediately. The  anti-clerical 
liberals, writing in Pester Lloyd and A Hon, accused 
Eötvös of reluctance to establish a secular school sys- 


21 Specific data on the conditions of schooling can be found 
in great detail in Edtvos’s Report, particularly pp. 346-347. 

22 Kotvos’s views and motives can be found in his manuscript, 
Fol. Hung. 1492, OSK. 
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tem, while the fiercely conservative Calvinists of 
eastern Hungary implied that the plans of Eótvós en- 
dangered their church autonomy.?? The assembly of 
the Debrecen Calvinists went so far as to pass a resolu- 
tion in August, 1867, labeling Eótvós's proposals 
"neither practicable, nor effective, nor desirable." ?* 
For the plans of Eótvós the position of the churches, 
as exemplified in the resolution of the Calvinist church, 
presented the primary obstacle, because his school re- 
forms were to be realized with their cooperation. The 
controversy that his letter had aroused illustrated with- 
out doubt that his school bill would face unprecedented 
hostility from those churches which were not anxious 
to improve their standards of instruction. 

Eötvös submitted his bill to Parliament on June 3, 
1868.2° The most crucial question it attempted to re- 
solve was the status of the church-sponsored schools 
and their relationship to the Hungarian Ministry for 
Public Instruction. Each church was free to estab- 
lish and maintain elementary schools. It retained full 
control over the language of instruction, the teaching 
of religion and other subjects, and the teachers em- 
ployed. The ministry, however, exercised the right to 
require the observance of minimum standards of in- 
struction in all church schools. These included the 
obligation of each school to employ only certified 
teachers, to teach those subjects required by law, and 
to enforce compulsory attendance of school-age children. 
The ministry supervised the enforcement of these 
standards by the right to visit all church schools and 
the right to request statistical information on school 
attendance, school performance, and personal data on 
teachers and students. 

Another vital part of Eötvöss bill was his proposal 
to establish tax-supported township schools in those 
communities which had no schools or where they were 
inadequate for the needs of the population. Eötvös 
also required originally that in every township with at 
least thirty school-age children who could not attend a 
church school of their choice, a township school must 
be established. He intended this provision as a guarantee 
for the religious instruction of those who lacked their 
own church school. Nevertheless, this part of his bill 
aroused the opposition of the Protestant conservatives, 
who argued that the proposed township schools would 
bring about the financial ruin of existing Protestant 
schools. 

The township school played an important role in 
several other respects.  Compulsory, universal, and 
free school attendance could best be provided in this 
school because it guaranteed, in Eötvös s understanding, 
equal opportunities for religious instruction and the 
teaching of the native language of all children. Ac- 
cording to Eötvösss bill each church was free to provide 


23 4 Hon, August 10, 1867 and Pester Lloyd, August 7, 1867. 
24 Pesti Napló, August 27, 1867. 
25 K-2, 1868-4744, OL. 
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religious instruction in all township schools. Each 
child in the township school was to receive instruction 
in his native language and if thirty pupils of another 
language were present, an assistant teacher was to be 
employed for them. 

Even before Eotvos’s bill was discussed in Parlia- 
ment, a complex ecclesiastical, social, and political 
coalition expressed its opposition to it. This opposi- 
tion was led by conservative church authorities, such 
as the Orthodox Calvinists of Debrecen, who received 
important political support in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment from nobles equally opposed to a liberal trans- 
formation. The Calvinists had special reasons for 
opposing a state sponsored school system as envisioned 
in Eotvos’s bill. Traditionally identified with the anti- 
Habsburg national opposition in Hungary, the Hun- 
garian Calvinists had also established a school tradi- 
tion, dating back to the sixteenth century, which had 
reinforced their important historical role as opponents 
of Habsburg centralism. They possessed an extensive 
primary school system, directed by four distinct church 
provinces, but the main emphasis of Calvinist educa- 
tion was centered in the institution known as the col- 
legium. These schools offered a classical secondary 
education and higher studies in theology, classical 
languages, and law. Such noted collegia as Debrecen, 
Sárospatak, and Nagyenyed developed into centers of 
Protestant instruction and scholarship since the seven- 
teenth century. One of the reasons of the Protestant 
clergy in opposing a state-sponsored school system was 
their fear of state interference in the traditional auto- 
nomy of Protestant schools. But another equally im- 
portant cause of their concern was a rift in the Calvin- 
ist church between conservative and liberal conceptions 
of church and school issues. The traditionalist school, 
centered in Debrecen, received its support from the 
eastern Hungarian nobility and the Calvinist clergy 
whose ranks were dominated by members of the same 
class. The liberal school consisted primarily of peda- 
gogues in such institutions as the colleges of Sáro- 
spatak and Budapest, who were active in developing the 
primary school reforms in the Calvinist church in the 
1850's. Their outlook was decisively influenced by the 
currents of Western school reforms after 1850. The 
conservatives opposed Eotvos’s program as a dangerous 
influence on their traditional school structure as well 
as for the unreformed social order of Hungary. 

The protest of conservative Calvinists as well as of 
Catholics found an effective political leader in Kálmán 
Tisza. A noted official of the Debrecen church province, 
Tisza led the Hungarian separatists in the Hungarian 
Parliament, who attacked the Ausgleich as a betrayal 
of the Hungarian Constitution. With these ambiguous 
credentials Tisza headed those diverse political and 
ecclesiastical factions which viewed Eotvos’s school 
bill with deep suspicion. A consideration of Tisza’s 
role in the school-bill controversy throws revealing 
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light on the motives of the Hungarian noble leadership 
in 1868 and also suggests the reasons for the failure of 
liberal politics in Hungary after 1875. 

Tisza's defense of the Calvinist Church of Debrecen 
is understandable for personal and political reasons. 
As a Calvinist nobleman, who had always been identi- 
fied with the anti-Habsburg movement of the lesser 
nobility, he personified the spirit of conservative 
Calvinism and of the social conservatism of the Hun- 
garian gentry. In 1859 he was one of the leaders of 
protest against the attempt of the Austrian Ministry 
of Education to subordinate the Hungarian Calvinist 
schools to its authority. Now, in 1868, he defended the 
autonomy of the Calvinists against Eotvos’s reforms, 
and thereby he fulfilled his duty as a loyal member of 
the Calvinist church.?? But Tisza represented not only 
orthodox Calvinism, but also the political interests of 
the east Hungarian gentry, which opposed the agree- 
ment with Austria in 1867 and also the political re- 
forms sponsored by the Andrassy ministry.  Tisza's 
party resisted particularly those measures which would 
have challenged gentry control over county government 
and landed property. His attack on Eötvös bill on 
elementary education is explained, therefore, not only 
as a defense of Calvinist church rights, but much more 
as an attempt to frustrate an important reform which 
could easily displace the traditional control of the 
conservative Calvinist gentry over education.  Tisza 
also led the attack on the reform bills of Horvát, which 
attempted, though with little success, the modernization 
of Hungarian local government. In both instances his 
real objective was to organize the traditional political, 
ecclesiastical, and economic interests of Hungarian 
society against the threat of social change. The con- 
frontation between Tisza and Eötvös in 1868 symbolizes 
also in personal terms the clash between Tisza’s con- 
servative politics and Eótvós's advocacy of a modernized 
and liberally constructed Hungary.?' 

Eötvös received public support for his program Írom 
a variety of sources difficult to describe precisely. The 
Deákists in the Hungarian Parliament supported his bill 
in principle, though there was no unified enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of his policies. Representatives of anti-cler- 
ical liberals, who advocated a state-controlled system of 
education, gave him limited support against the conser- 
vative church protests, but dissented from his attempt to 
mediate between church interests and etatist policies. 
These anti-clericals represented a growing secularist 
mentality critical of the political influence of the Roman 


26 Szilágyi, 1898: 10: pp. 525-528. 

27 [t should be noted that the Catholic conservatives were 
just as opposed to the bill as their Protestant counterparts, 
but they possessed no political leader of Tisza's influence. The 
Catholic hierarchy and conservatives warmly endorsed and sup- 
ported Tisza, while Catholic and Protestant liberals generally 
favored Eotvo6s’s position. This situation has been studied 
recently by József Antall, "100 esztendős a népiskolai törvény,” 
Magyar Pedagógia No. 4 (1968) : pp. 421—423. 
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Catholic Church and were represented by such journals 
as Pester Lloyd.  Deák's effective parliamentary in- 
fluence undoubtedly played an important role in the 
passage of the bill through Parliament. 

Eotvos's conception of a universal school system was 
sustained, not so much by political support received in 
Parliament, as by a small elite of liberal publicists, 
pedagogues, and journalists, who defended his position 
against the attacks of Tisza in the press. Many of them 
represented a liberal persuasion in the Catholic and 
Calvinist churches, which was influenced by Western 
European scholarship and intellectual life. They sup- 
ported Eotvos’s program because they saw in it an 
indispensable step toward the intellectual and political 
improvement of Hungarian society. 

One of the best representatives of the Calvinist 
liberal persuasion was the noted publicist and scholar, 
Maurice Ballagi (1815-1891). Jewish born, he identi- 
fied himself from his youth with Hungarian reform 
politics, converted to Calvinism, and received his doc- 
torate in philosophy at Tübingen. He participated as a 
Honvéd officer in the Hungarian Revolution and was 
subsequently interned by the Austrian government. 
From 1855 to his retirement in 1877 he was professor of 
theology and of Biblical exegesis at the Calvinist Theo- 
logical Academy of Budapest. He achieved distinction 
also in the world of Hungarian linguistic scholarship.? 

As editor of the liberal church and school review, 
Protestáns Egyházi Iskolai Lap, from 1858 to 1889, 
and as a frequent press commentator, he expressed 
articulately the liberal Protestant point of view on 
questions of school reform. Ballagi endorsed Eotvos's 
bill and defended its proposals against Tisza's attacks. 
He emphasized particularly his agreement with the 
judicious recognition of the rights of churches, town- 
ships, and associations to sponsor schools and the 
principle of compulsory, free and universal schooling 
providing for state supervision over instructional stan- 
dards.? In one of his articles, he summed up his 
opinion of Eotvos’s bill: 


. through its wise moderation and its provision to 
allow free movement to the churches, it makes impossible 
potential conflicts between them and it directs the new 
energies of all to aspirations for constant and beneficial 
progress. . . . Full educational freedom is legally defined, 
the monopoly of instruction is permanently abolished and 
in place of monopoly, which is the support of laziness and 
of stagnation also in the realm of instruction, this law 
introduces a fruitful competition.?? 


Ballagi’s point of view was echoed by the leading 
intellectual voice of Hungarian Calvinism, the review, 
Sárospataki Füzetek, edited by the faculty of the College 
of Sarospatak, the most renowned seat of Calvinist 
learning in Hungary. Since the college maintained one 


28 Magyar Életrajzi Lexikon (Budapest, 1967) 1: p. 94. 
29 Protestáns Egyházi és Iskolai Lap, September 6, 27, 1868. 
30 Ibid., September 6, 1868. 
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of the best institutes for teacher training in Hungary, the 
opinion of its faculty on Eotvos’s act was influential. 
An article of 1869 discussed the most controversial as- 
pect of the act, the provision for township schools. It 
ascribed the widespread ecclesiastical opposition to this 
proposal to the belief that these schools would foster an 
indifferent attitude to religious instruction. The author 
of the article argued that the township schools would 
offer genuine religious instruction to all children and 
they would also initiate schooling for those numerous, 
impoverished communities where no church schools ex- 
isted. The special endorsement of the township school 
in the article defines distinctly the position of the liberal 
Protestant program of school reform: 


. . . those township schools are not irreligious schools. It 
is imperative though that religion not be confused with 
confessionalism because there is a great difference be- 
tween them. Those township schools will teach God's 
wisdom, power, and love in natural science and his justice 
in history, though they will not teach the Helvetian Con- 
fession nor the resolutions of the Council of Trent. They 
wil teach whatever makes men brothers, but not what 
divides them.?! 


One of the most authentic sources which attest to the 
prevalence of such attitudes in all churches is the record 
of the committee hearings on Eótvos's bill in October, 
1868, which included interviews with thirty-two rep- 
resentatives, selected by each church, who expressed 
freely their views on the issues raised by Eötvös 
bill. Not surprisingly, the great majority of these 
representatives, who were officially endorsed by their 
religious superiors, disapproved particularly the pro- 
posed township schools and state supervision over in- 
structional standards. But in addition to this tradi- 
tional position, a recognizably liberal persuasion, com- 
parable to that of Ballagi, can be identified within each 
church. A review of their testimony reveals in detail 
their critique of the traditionalist position and their 
affinities with Eotvos’s proposal. 

The statements of Jozsef Arvay (1823-1879) con- 
firm particularly the special relationships between the 
liberal Protestant intelligentsia and Eotvos. A professor 
of mathematics at the College of Sarospatak and the 
director of its teacher training from 1857 to 1869, he 
pioneered the modernized primary school curriculum for 
Calvinist schools which served as a model for Eotvos’s 
bill. Understandably, therefore, he expressed his agree- 
ment with the principles and detailed provisions of 
Kotvos’s bill on curriculum, teacher training, and stan- 
dards of certification. On the sensitive issue of town- 
ship schools he was in obvious sympathy with Eotvos’s 
solution, though he recognized that provisions should be 
made for the financial problems of church schools. His 


31 Sárospataki Füzetek, 12 (1869) : p. 57. 

3210 represented Roman Catholics, 4 the Lutherans, 9 the 
Calvinists, 1 the Rumanian Orthodox, 4 the Uniates, 1 the 
Unitarians, 2 the Jews, and 1 the Serb Orthodox. Records of 
the hearings are available in K-2, 1868-4744, OL. 
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concluding words convey an extraordinary approval of 
Eotvos’s reform of primary schooling : 


I can comment on the question only from the pedagogi- 
cal-didactic point of view. In this respect the bill on pri- 
mary education, in my opinion, conforms to the standards 
of European culture and of pedagogical scholarship; it is 
worthy of the nation which has defended European civili- 
zation for centuries against the Eastern forces of darkness, 
and it is worthy of that nation which has always instinc- 
tively pursued the cause of human progress.?? 


Nicholas Vukicsevics, professor of the Serb Orthodox 
institute of teacher training in Zombor, also endorsed 
principal points of the bill. As the representative of a 
church and of a nationality which valued its autonomy 
over school affairs, his sympathetic response to the 
questions of the committee is particularly noteworthy. 
On the question of township schools, he expressed the 
view that he accepted the great value of township schools 
as models to church schools, but he advised a formula- 
tion of this provision which would protect the financial 
independence of church schools. He suggested a solu- 
tion, current in the Serb regions of Hungary, of subsidiz- 
ing existing Orthodox and Catholic schools from town- 
ship funds. He expressed his full agreement with the 
linguistic freedoms contained in the bill. He also 
accepted the principle of state supervision over stan- 
dards of instruction and teacher certification. Such a 
conciliatory attitude to Eotv6s’s state-sponsored reform 
contrasted sharply with the critical attitude of several 
other Orthodox spokesman from the Serb and Ru- 
manian churches.?* 

József Mennyey (1823-1889), an eminent pedagogical 
scholar and director of the noted Catholic teacher 
training school at Kalocsa, best expressed the liberal 
Catholic position on school reforms. In addition to his 
association with teacher training since 1848, he was an 
interpreter of European educational theory in Hungary 
and received a prize of the University of Pest for a 
publication of 1867. He insisted with particular em- 
phasis on the need for state enforcement of instructional 
standards and of teacher certification. By doing so, he 
admitted obviously the deplorable failures of church- 
sponsored instruction in the past and pointed to the 
principal justification of state participation in educa- 
tion. He agreed also with the proposal on town- 
ship schools, particularly its objective of providing 
equal schooling to all children without violating their 
religious freedoms. Nevertheless, he proposed a modi- 
fication intended to avoid a twofold burden for the 
supporters of church schools. He suggested that the 
strongest church schools in each township be trans- 
formed into non-denominational schools. They should 
offer separate religious instruction in all faiths repre- 
sented in the region. In principle, however, he remained 


committed to the township school, commenting: ". . . 


33 Ibid. 
34 Ibid., f. 23-25. 
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the township school cannot have a bad influence from a 
pedagogical point of view, because the child, as we know, 
is a cosmopolitan and in religious affairs no one is more 
tolerant than the child.** 

Michael Serban, the representative of the Rumanian 
Uniate Bishop of Gherla, endorsed such vital principles 
of the bill as compulsory attendance, the definition of 
minimum instructional standards, teacher certification 
and state supervision of the observance of these require- 
ments. He also gave his qualified endorsement to the 
township schools, though he objected to their com- 
pulsory provision as an unjustified financial burden on 
the Uniates. Yet he expressed his personal opinion 
that the township school, in principle, would be beneficial 
for the Rumanian population he represented. He 
stated: "From the point of view of the promotion of 
science and culture, I consider the existence of state- 
sponsored township schools timely and expedient, useful 
and beneficial." 5 He added, however, that these 
schools were acceptable to the Rumanian population 
only if their nationality and religious rights were 
sufficiently protected. The conditions that needed to be 
fulfilled for such protection were the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the relationship between Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, the guarantee of Rumanian nationality rights, and 
the full autonomy of church authorities over elementary 
schooling. One specific demand that he considered 
particularly important was that at least four hours a 
week should be devoted to instruction in religion, scrip- 
ture, liturgy, and religious singing.?' Serban's emphasis 
on religious instruction and the protection of the Ru- 
manian nationality displays the close connections be- 
tween church autonomy and nationality rights for the 
Rumanians of Hungary. Eötvös had made special 
efforts in his bill to respect the rights of church schools 
because he wanted to avoid offending the deeply in- 
grained attachment of the peasant population to their 
religious communities, which Rumanians and Serbs 
regarded as important national institutions. — Eótvos's 
considerable success in attaining this aim can be seen 
in the qualified endorsement of his bill by the Rumanian 
Uniate representative, Serban. His testimony shows 
that Eotvos’s bill was acceptable to the Uniate and 
Rumanian point of view, because beyond offering a re- 
formed school system it protected church autonomy and 
a free conduct of education. 

These statements reveal the conflicting positions of 
traditionalists and liberals on school reforms and by 
implication on the politics of social transformation in 
Hungary. Eotvós's school bill offered a solution which 
recognized the value of each church as an institution of 
popular culture, but also proposed that the traditional 
school systems be reformed with the aid of state 
participation. Leading pedagogues in each church 


35 /bid., f. 67. 
36 /bid., f. 154 
37 Ibid. 
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agreed with Eotvos’s conception and accepted his bill. 
They stipulated, however, that an essential condition of 
reform must be the preservation of school and church 
autonomy, modified only by the requirement for the en- 
forcement of instructional standards in all schools. This 
important function of setting up instructional standards 
and supervision was to be performed by the Hungarian 
ministry. Eötvös respected these wishes by recognizing 
the autonomy of each church and nationality in school 
affairs and specifically guaranteeing the free use of 
native languages in private and public schools. He 
limited this far-reaching autonomy only by requiring the 
observance of legally determined instructional standards, 
compulsory school attendance, teacher certification, and 
the protection of the religious rights of all children. In 
contrast, the traditionalists led by Tisza refused to ac- 
cept Eótvós's reforms, ostensibly because they violated 
traditional church autonomy, but in reality because they 
required compulsory, universal,and free education super- 
vised by the Hungarian ministry. Such a program con- 
tradicted the politics of defending the social and political 
influence of the Hungarian nobility. Eótvós's program 
also met with resistance by upholders of ecclesiastical 
authority because his program of universal education was 
viewed as the first step toward popular enlightenment and 
social mobility for the lower classes. These consequences 
were interpreted as dangerous by both church and 
political conservatives because they could upset the rule 
of authority in the churches and the political arena. In 
contrast to their position Eótvós advocated a state- 
sponsored, gradual educational improvement of the 
peasantry through autonomous institutions which pro- 
vided for the protection of religious, linguistic, and 
educational rights of minorities and individuals. Op- 
ponents of his bill objected to the introduction of school 
reforms, defended traditional ecclesiastical and political 
authorities, and resisted in effect the emancipation of 
the peasantry from these authorities. 

The parliamentary committee which reviewed Eotvés’s 
bill in October, 1868, recommended several modifications 
particularly on the questions affecting the financial posi- 
tion of church schools, but these revisions changed his 
original principles of school reform very little. For 
example the assessment of a tax for township schools 
was retained, but those who supported a church school 
to the extent of the tax were exempted from it. Tisza 
seemed to consider this exemption a great victory for his 
position, stating during the parliamentary debate that 
the revisions enabled church schools to maintain their 
existence against the encroachment of township schools. 
Most surprising of all was Tisza’s acceptance of Eótvós's 
program for township schools, particularly the much 
criticized requirement that one must be established 
where thirty school-age children could not attend church 
schools of their choice. On Tisza's initiative a clause 
was added which required that where the number of 
children of another religion was less than thirty, they 
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would be obligated to attend existing church schools, 
but would receive separate religious instruction.?5 
These modifications hardly changed such principles of 
the bill as state enforcement of scholastic standards, 
teacher certification, and universal schooling. But they 
did weaken opposition to the bill from ecclesiastic 
quarters. Eötvös agreed also to the omission from the 
bill of the threat to close schools which failed to conform 
to legally defined standards. He did so primarily be- 
cause such a step made the law more acceptable to 
church authorities who feared state intervention. In 
his letter to Andrássy, dated December 3, 1868, Eötvös 
confirmed his reasons for accepting the committee 
modifications: 


I saw that these modifications have dispelled all mis- 
givings of ecclesiastical and political circles. I believe 
that the successful enforcement of the law depends in 
great part on its positive acceptance on the part of citizens. 
In my estimation the less perfect law is more useful to the 
public if it is satisfactory for all citizens, than a more 
perfect one which, if opposed and feared, can be enforced 
only with great trouble.?? 


In two respects, nevertheless, Eotvos’s original bill 
was altered significantly. Under pressure from Tisza 
and his ecclesiastic supporters, the committee did not 
accept the principle of free schooling for all children. 
The objection to this principle concealed, in effect, the 
prevalent opposition of church conservatives to the 
township school, where school attendance is universal 
and free.*° Instead of free school attendance for all 
children, as Eötvös had originally intended, the law pro- 
vided for free tuition only for the very poor children of 
each township. This modification can be characterized 
as the most serious defeat of Eotvos’s original purposes 
in the act on elementary schooling. The validity of 
Eotvos’s proposal was belatedly recognized when the 
Hungarian act on elementary education of 1908 en- 
acted the principle of free school attendance. 

The committee also changed Eotvos’s proposal as to 
language of instruction in township schools. The law 
recognized the right of each church school to determine 
the language of instruction. But in township schools, 
which would presumably be controlled by communities 
of mixed nationality, a clearly defined principle was 
needed for the determination of the language of instruc- 
tion. Eótvós's solution had been that all children should 
receive instruction in their native language and that 
for any thirty children of another language, instruction 
in that language must be provided. The committee 


38 /bid., f. 202-204. 

39 Eötvös to Andrássy, December 3, 1868, K-26, 1868-III-420, 
1429. OL 

40 K-2, 1868-4744, f. 204, OL. 

41 This provision was contained in paragraph 47 of Eótvos's 
original bill. Its draft can be found in K-2, 1868-4744, f. 
239, OL. 
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omitted Eótvós's guarantee of linguistic instruction for 
minorities and replaced it with an obviously vague 
formula: "where the population is substantially multi- 
lingual, assistant teachers representing these languages 
will be elected, provided the resources of the township 
permit." *? This substitution repealed the specific lin- 
guistic rights of minorities 1n township schools and 
thereby indirectly encouraged the administrative exclu- 
sion of instruction in minority languages. It also 
weakened significantly the belief of minority national- 
alities that the township schools would fulfill their 
special linguistic needs. Consequently many turned to 
church schools which could freely choose their language 
of instruction as well as determine the content and 
spirit of elementary instruction. 

Kotvos’s bill became the Elementary Education Act 
on December 8, 1868. It constitutes his most out- 
standing contribution to Hungarian reform legislation. 
It was also the first act of reform in Hungary which can 
be compared favorably with the contemporary process of 
social and political modernization in Western Europe. 
Hungary admittedly lagged behind Western Europe in 
the introduction of a democratic political process, the 
social and economic improvement of her peasantry and the 
solution of serious economic inequalities. In the period 
after 1870 only modest improvements were made and 
most of them concerned the introduction of industrializa- 
tion and of urbanization. In the sphere of political and 
social reforms, no significant forward steps were under- 
taken. Education was the great exception, where Eötvös 
enacted in his act of 1868 the principles of a modernized 
school system comparable to Western European 
standards.*? 


42 Ibid., f. 205-206. 

43 A brief comparative summary shows the relationship of 
Eötvöş’s bill to Western European educational reforms. In 
England compulsory schooling to the age of ten was adopted in 
1876. In France it was enacted in 1882. In the United States 
highly divergent policies can be observed. Massachusetts was 
the first state to ensure attendance in 1852, while Missis- 
sippi was the last in 1920. Italy and Russia adopted similar 
measures in 1904 and 1912 respectively. 

Eotvos’s school organization resembled the English and 
Dutch systems. Under the English Education Act of 1899, 
the right of private and church schools to choose their langu- 
age of instruction was guaranteed and freedom of choosing 
methods of teaching was also recognized. At the same time 
the English Board of Education enforced attendance and in- 
structional standards. The Hungarian Ministry of Public 
Instruction had a similar role. In a circular to school in- 
spectors dated May 15, 1869, Eótvós gave a revealing defini- 
tion of his principles for school organization: The inspector 
must not "interfere with the curriculum, teaching method, 
selection of textbooks, instruction, nor with the election of 
teachers, their salaries, nor the administration of schools and 
in general exercises no direction over church schools.” Néptam- 
tók Lapja 2 (July 1, 1869). Data on West European school 
systems are based on I.L. Kandel, Comparative Education 
(Boston, 1933). 
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3. PROPOSALS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY REFORMS 


After the completion of his bill on primary education, 
Eötvös devoted principal attention to the reform of 
education on the secondary and university level in Hun- 
gary. He incorporated his recommendations on these 
reforms in two bills which he submitted to the Hun- 
garian Parliament in 1870. Though neither proposal 
was enacted into law, they merit attention because they 
show Eotvos’s extraordinary appreciation of the re- 
lationships between higher education and the emergence 
of an open society. 

His bill on secondary schools would have introduced 
a much more flexible course of general education than 
was provided in the German gymnasium system, later 
introduced into Hungary. Eötvös planned a nine- 
year secondary school, which he divided into three 
separate stages of schooling. The first stage, consisting 
of the first four years, provided a general education in 
the humanities and sciences to all students. During 
this stage no essential difference would have existed 
between the curriculum of schools which emphasized 
the sciences and modern languages and those which 
were oriented to classical studies, because both were 
designed to introduce the student to a great variety of 
general studies. One result of this solution was that 
students from each type of school could transfer to 
another even as late as the fifth year. It also allowed 
students who did not originally intend to enter university 
studies to transfer to schools which provided prepara- 
tion for higher education. The second stage, from 
the fifth to the seventh year, completed the general 
education of all students. But even in this stage there 
was no separation of those who wished to continue to- 
ward university studies and those who completed their 
schooling with the seventh year of secondary school. 
The third stage, from the seventh to the ninth year, 
was designed expressly as a preparatory course for 
university studies. Although the aims of general 
education were still decisive, each student chose one of 
three distinct areas of study, law, humanities, or 
natural science, and enrolled only in those courses 
which prepared him for his chosen field. 

Kotvos’s principal intent was to avoid a rigid intel- 
lectual and social stratification of students at all levels 
of secondary schooling. For that reason he de-empha- 
sized differences between the academic-oriented schools 
and those providing training for careers in trades and 
business. In each case he sought to make general educa- 
tion the purpose of the curriculum. The same intent 
can be seen in his proposal to attach commercial and 
trade instruction to all secondary schools. In this 
manner he hoped to minimize at an early age the dis- 
tinctions between the university-trained professions and 
the business-oriented middle class. In the latter proposal, 


44 Fótvos's bill on secondary schooling is preserved in K-2, 
1870-3244, OL 
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Fic. 7. Copy of a letter of George Bancroft to Eötvös, dated 
February 24, 1869. Original in Széchenyi National 
Library, Budapest. 
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incidentally, Eötvös was strongly influenced by the 
American school system, according to Aladár Molnár, 


his personal secretary and confidential associate.*? 


45 Aladár Molnár, "B. Eötvös József közoktatásügyi min- 
isztersége, 186/-/0-ben," Havi Szemle 2 (1879): pp. 251-252. 
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The most notable innovation of Eötvös, in comparison 
with the contemporary emphasis on classical studies, 
can be seen in his proposal to concentrate preparation 
for university studies in the last three years of the 
secondary school sequence. The implication of this 
would have been that students could postpone a decision 
to enter the university until their seventh year of 
secondary school. Thus, while under the German 
system of secondary schooling the separation between 
those entering the university and those who did not 
took place at the age of ten, in Eotvós's plan such 
a decision could be made at the age of seventeen. 

In view of the general belief of the time that the 
classical studies curriculum was the best, it is quite 
understandable that his proposal to begin the study of 
Greek only in the seventh year came under sharp 
criticism both in the political and the pedagogical press.*® 
His plan for the last three years of secondary schooling, 
as a preparatory course for university studies, broke 
most radically with the educational conceptions of his 
time. It denied the premise that classical studies were 
an appropriate preparation for higher studies and con- 
tended that students could best be prepared for uni- 
versity instruction by thorough acquaintance with a 
general education and an introductory education in their 
chosen field. This proposal of Eotvos arose from his 
belief that the traditional curriculum provided un- 
satisfactory preparation for the university and that a 
special preparatory program introducing students to the 
problems of university training was needed. 

In his bill on the academic organization of the Uni- 
versity of Pest, Eotvos proposed that Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Orthodox faculties of theology should be 
instituted as independent faculties of equal rank with the 
faculties of philosophy, law, and medicine." When this 
provision became public, it was criticized with un- 
precedented hostility by all segments of the liberal 
secular press. The faculties of philosophy and med- 
icine of the University of Pest protested against the 
plan and called for the exclusion of all theological 
faculties from the university. This proposal exempli- 
fies Eótvos's intuitive understanding of the relation- 
ships between education and social tolerance. He de- 
cided to incorporate theological studies in the secular 
university because he believed that the dissension be- 
tween liberal intellectual cultural and traditional religious 
faith could best be debated and eventually resolved in 
that setting. In great contrast to his sectarian liberal con- 
temporaries, Eötvös believed possible a reconciliation be- 
tween traditional beliefs and rational ideals because he 
understood implicitly that both were constitutive ele- 


46 4 Hon, May 19 and May 20, 1870, János Szamosi, 
“Néhány észrevétel a legujabb kozéptanodai tantervre," Az 
Országos Kózéptanodai Tanáregylet Közlönye 1 (1868): pp. 
.23-26. 

47 [ts draft can be found in K2, 1870-3240, OL. 

48 Pester Lloyd, January 11, May 19, 1970, Pesti Napló, 
April 2, May 20, 1870. 

49 Pesti Napló, May 2, 3, 1870. 
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ments of a culture which valued human life as both a 
mysterious reality and as an intellectual quest. 

Eötvös favored this solution because of specific Hun- 
garian conditions as well. He feared that the exclusion 
of theology from the university would result in the 
establishment of separate theological institutes for each 
church, where the training of the clergy would be in- 
spired by an intolerant orthodoxy. Under these con- 
ditions the religious tradition would remain hostile to the 
beneficial influence of free scholarly discussion. He 
cited the example of the University of Louvain, where 
Catholic theology, he noted, has remained isolated from 
the findings of scholarship and science. In such Ger- 
man universities as Tübingen and Bonn, on the other 
hand, where Catholic and Protestant faculties of the- 
ology existed, theological studies had achieved a high 
standard of scholarly excellence and influenced the 
philosophical and scientific world as well? With the 
inclusion of the theological faculties in the university, 
the training of the clergy would be influenced in addition 
to traditional theology by a greater appreciation for 
scholarship and a spirit of toleration for other religious 
traditions. Eötvös believed that the personal contact 
between theologians of different churches would neces- 
sarily enhance their mutual understanding for each 
other's beliefs and their proximity to the scholarly 
world would also have a beneficial effect on the tra- 
ditional spirit of dogmatism. Furthermore, the im- 
proved theological standards of the Catholic and Ortho- 
dox clergy would provide an important impulse for them 
to concern themselves with the religious and intellectual 
culture of the peasants under their pastoral care.?' 

Eotvos’s advocacy of theological instruction in the 
university was derived in part from his serious con- 
cern with the improvement of popular schooling, in 
which religious education would play, in his view, an 
important role. For that reason, it was important even 
for the liberal state, which might be uncommitted 
religiously, to concern itself with the education of those 
who exert the most important influence on popular 
cultural. But Eotvós's argument also supports the 
contemporary justification of theological studies in the 
modern university. In his letter to his son, dated April 
29, 1870. Eötvös pointed to one of the most important 
motives of his proposal, which defines at the same time 
the great advantage of theological instruction within a 
scholarly atmosphere: 


Do not fear that the theological faculties in Pest may 
become dangerous. They can be dangerous only where 
they act in obscurity. As some plants, the varieties of 
Ultramontanism grow only in the dark. Against the 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages there is no better pre- 
ventive than the open academic atmosphere of our uni- 
versities.?? 


50 Eötvös to his son, Lóránd, April 29, 1870, Elek Környei, 
Eötvös Lóránd (Budapest, 1964), pp. 65-67. 

51 Molnár, 1879: 3: p. 6. 

52 Eötvös to his son, April 29, 1870, Környei, 1964: p. 67. 
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VIII. MINORITY AND CHURCH POLITICS, 
1867-1871 


1. THE NATIONALITY ACT OF 1868 


Eotvós's political achievement is most often associated 
with the Nationality Act of 1868. Both Hungarian 
and Western historians have commended it as a liberally 
conceived guarantee of nationality rights! A con- 
sideration of Eotvos’s relationship to this act reveals, 
however, that far from realizing his recommendations on 
nationality rights, the Act of 1868 represented a serious 
defeat of his program. Furthermore, when it was 
finally adopted in December, 1868, Eötvös had little 
choice but to endorse it in Parliament, even though it 
promulgated a program of minority protection which, 
in comparison with his public statements and private 
views, can only be considered inadequate. 

The reasons for this course of events can be under- 
stood in the light of Hungarian political developments 
in 1867-1868. The conclusion of the Ausgleich pre- 
cipitated an intolerant Magyar nationalist movement 
among gentry leaders, particularly in regions of mixed 
nationalities. Magyar nationalists opposed even moder- 
ate guarantees for national minorities. This spirit can 
be appreciated through the strong political opposition to 
the drafting of a nationality act. The Hungarian 
Parliament that met in December, 1865, appointed a 
committee to prepare a bill on nationality rights in early 
1866. This committee, chaired by Eötvös, held its 
first meeting in May, 1866, and prepared a bill on 
nationality rights in June, 1867. This bill was set 
aside until October, 1868, and discussions on it were 
resumed chiefly because of the pressures of Serb and 
Rumanian members of parliament. The postponement 
of the bill for over a year shows the force of Magyar 
nationalist sentiment during these years.? 

The nationality bill submitted to the Hungarian 
Parliament on June 26, 1867, incorporated Eotvos's 
solution for nationality rights. This bill deserves 
special attention not only because it indicates Eotvos’s 
position, but also because 1t aroused an extensive public 
controversy which eventually resulted in the drastic 
revision of Eótvos's proposals under pressure of public 
opinion. 


1 Professor Arthur J. May states: "All in all, the Nation- 
alities Act of 1868 was one of the most enlightened measures 
of its kind ever adopted, even more liberal than the minority 
safeguards incorporated in the peace settlements of 1919-20, 
which, indeed, were very largely modelled on the Hungarian 
precedent of 1868.” Arthur J. May, The Hapsburg Monarchy 
(Harvard) 1951, p. 83. 

2 Leading political journals in Hungary endorsed the post- 
ponement of the nationality question on the ground that its reso- 
lution should wait until the Hungarian government had been 
firmly established An article of Pester Lloyd, October 16, 1868 
commented that this was the chief reason for its postponement. 

3 This bill is published in G. Gábor Kemény, Iratok a nem- 
getiségi kérdés történetéhez Magyarországon a dualizmus korá- 
ban, (2 v., Budapest, 1952) 1: pp. 49-52. 
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The bill defined first the linguistic rights of citizens 
in the public life of the township and the church. Each 
citizen was entitled to use his native language in peti- 
tions to his township and in township assemblies. Town- 
ship officials were reguired to communicate with citizens 
in the native language of those addressed. The official 
language of each township was determined by majority 
decision in the township assemblies. Another language 
could be used for the official records of the township 
if one-fifth of the assembly so desired. All churches 
were entitled to use their chosen language in official 
correspondence, birth registers, and school instruction. 
Correspondence between distinct church organizations 
would be conducted in Magyar. 

The second series of rights concerned linguistic 
rights in county affairs. Each citizen was entitled to use 
his native language in communications to county govern- 
ment and to speak in his native language in county 
assemblies. Each county assembly would select its 
official language by majority vote. A second language, 
endorsed by a fifth of the membership, could be used 
for recording official procedures. County officials 
would address citizens, townships, and associations in 
the language of those addressed. Official communica- 
tions between counties would be conducted in Magyar, 
while counties with the identical language may use that 
language. 

Thirdly, the bill listed linguistic rights in the 
central] Hungarian government. The official language 
of the central administration and of the Hungarian 
Parliament would be Magyar. County governments 
should correspond with the central government in 
Magyar. Individual citizens and associations were en- 
titled to communicate with the central government in 
their native languages, while the central government 
was obliged to reply in the same language. The 
language of instruction in the state university would 
be Magyar, but chairs for the languages and literatures 
of each nationality in Hungary must be sponsored. 

This bill reaffirmed Eotvos’s previous positions on 
nationality rights. It restated his principles on nation- 
ality protection outlined in his 1861 Report to the 
Hungarian Parliament and his tract of 1865 on nation- 
ality rights. The fundamental premise of his program 
was the guarantee of the right of each citizen to use 
his native language in township, church, and county 
affairs and the obligation of these authorities to com- 
municate with citizens in their native languages. Only 
in the central administration and the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment would Magyar be used. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that Eotvos’s bill of 1867 provided for the obliga- 
tion of the central government to correspond with 
citizens and associations in their native languages, a 
concession which suggests his appreciation of linguistic 
rights even in the central sphere of government. 

This bill was greeted with a storm of vehement pro- 
test at the time of its publication. From June, 1867, 
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to October, 1868, it was condemned in the press, in 
petitions, and in other public statements. Count- 
less protest petitions were submitted to the Hun- 
garian Parliament by cities and counties located pri- 
marily in the Slovak and Ruthenian-populated areas of 
northern Hungary." They objected most of all to the 
right of each county to choose its language of admin- 
istration. This provision was attacked as a subversion 
of Hungarian political unity. In reality, the authors 
of these petitions were well aware of the significant pro- 
tection of linguistic and political rights afforded by this 
provision to minority nationalities, who had not ex- 
ercised political influence before. Now they would re- 
ceive the opportunity to participate in political affairs 
through an act of the Hungarian Parliament. This 
sentiment emerges clearly from the petition of Zemplén 
county : 


Since we believe that the foundations of our Magyar 
state consist of the counties . . . we must seek to preserve 
the Magyar national character of these great political 
corporations and through them of the state itself, there- 
fore it is our conviction that the official language of the 
counties can only be the Magyar. A law which would 
deprive these great political corporations of their Magyar 
national character would establish a polyglot state which 
could be free for a time, perhaps also flourishing, but not 
a Magyar state and it would necessarily be dissolved.’ 


Only a few isolated voices in Hungarian public life 
expressed support for Eotvos’s proposals. The two 
principal political journals, the Deakists’ Pests Naplo 
and Tisza’s A Hon refrained from all comment. There 
can be little doubt that leading circles of both parties 
viewed the bill with deep misgivings. Only one noted 
journal, Magyarország, edited by middle-class liberals 
of limited political influence, even considered the bill 
seriously. It accepted its general principles but sug- 
gested that the rule requiring the Hungarian central 
government to correspond with all citizens in their 
native languages be rescinded. Several journals of 
minority opinion endorsed Eotvos's bill The Ru- 
manian Concordia, published in Pest, expressed its ap- 
preciation to the committee of Eotvos for the preparation 
of the bill and declared itself satished with its pro- 
posals.* The Slovak publication, Slovenske Noviny out- 
lined a program in November, 1868, which corresponded 
on general points with the proposal of Eötvös? An- 
other significant endorsement came from two Ruthenian 
petitions to the Hungarian Parliament? Both agreed 
with Eotvos’s principles and emphasized particularly his 
premise that the solution of the nationality question 
could be found in the equitable political representation 
of nationalities in the process of local government. It 


* Cf. K-2, 1867-1777 et al., OL. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Magyarország, June 28, July 4, 1867. 
T Idök Tanuja, July 10, 1867. 

8 Pesti Napló, November 18, 1868. 

9 K-2, 1868-1583, 1868-1918, OL. 
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is also noteworthy that the Ruthenian petition, dated 
October 16, 1867, outlined a solution to the organization 
of education which Eotvos’s act on elementary schooling 
adopted a year later. 

Eotvos’s proposals, while clearly unacceptable to the 
Hungarian nobility, failed to satisfy the politically artic- 
ulate Rumanian, Serb, and Slovak leaders. The latter 
submitted their proposal of nationality protection to 
Eötvös" s committee on February 11, 1867." Their solu- 
tion differed from Eotvos’s draft in one principal ques- 
tion. It required the organization of all Hungarian 
counties and electoral districts according to national 
constituencies. This would have meant that counties 
populated by one nationality predominantly would be 
constituted as political units in which that nationality 
dominated local government. The great advantage of 
this solution would have been the involvement of 
nationalities, formerly excluded from politics, in local 
governmental processes. On the other hand, it would 
have made extremely difficult the protection of minorities 
against dominant majorities. Eötvös had criticized such 
a solution in his treatises of the 1850's on the ground 
that individual and minority rights could not be pro- 
tected under this arrangement. His own proposal dif- 
fered from the nationalities plan principally in the clear 
guarantees of individual linguistic rights through the 
protection of political and civic freedoms. Though 
Eötvös did not accept the reorganization of counties on 
lines of nationality, he considered such a possibility and 
even sympathized with it in the privacy of his diary. 
In his entry of July 18, 1866, when discussing the 
problems of nationality protection, he remarked : 


since it is really true that the present county lines make 
it impossible for certain nationalities to exercise their 
linguistic rights in local government, the organization of 
certain counties according to nationality lines cannot be 
reasonably opposed.'! 


The crucial decision on the nationality bill was made 
in October, 1868. "This was the time when Eotvos 
faced intense public criticism of his policies in the Hun- 
garian Parliament and the press, particularly on the 
elementary school bill. When his nationality bill came 
up for decision after repeated public denounciation, its 
fate was clearly in doubt. Although little reliable in- 
formation on the background of the discussions is avail- 
able, it seems certain that Andrássy was placed under 
strong pressures from parliament to revise Eotvos’s bill 
in accordance with the wishes of parliamentary spokes- 
men. According to one source, Tisza approached Deák 
during the committee hearings in October, 1868, and 
persuaded him to modify the bill.*? Since no official re- 


10 Kemény, 1952: 1: pp. 5-8. 

11 Eötvöş’s diary notes, July 18, 1866, Oct. Hung. 767, IV, f. 
3l, OSK. | 

12 Sándor Szilagyi, A magyar nemzet története (10 v., Buda- 
pest, 1898) 10: Gusztáv Beksics, Az utolsó harminc év (Buda- 
pest, 1898), p. 126. 
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cords of the committee discussions are known to exist, 
it is impossible to ascertain whether Deák actually in- 
fluenced the modification of Eotvos’s bill. It seems quite 
likely, however, in view of his later support for the re- 
vised act in parliament which emphasized the dominant 
role of the Magyar language.!? The decision was made at 
the October 17 meeting of the nationality committee. At 
that session the majority repudiated the Eötvös version 
of the bill and at a later meeting strongly endorsed the 
compulsory use of Magyar at all levels of county govern- 
ment. A new draft was accepted which differed from 
Eótvós's bill mainly in providing for the use of Magyar 
as the official language of all county administrations. 
From that point on, Eótvós's guarantee of political 
autonomy for minority nationalities was excluded from 
serious consideration." 

The parliamentary discussions of the nationality bill 
are of interest primarily because they display the pres- 
sures of Hungarian nationalist sentiment against the 
moderate position represented by Eötvös, while they 
also suggest that representatives of the minorities would 
have been prepared to accept Eotvos’s bill as a satis- 
factory solution of nationality rights. Deak’s opening 
speech alluded openly to the great opposition in Hun- 
garian public opinion to the use of minority languages 
in public life. His amendment to the revised nation- 
ality bill, emphasizing that all citizens are equal members 
of the Magyar nation, but requiring the official use of 
the Magyar language at all levels of government, shows 
also the force of nationalist sentiments.'$ It is equally 
noteworthy that Deák's amendment was greeted with 
particular approval by the Tisza party, whose editorial 
writer praised Deák's "manly gesture" and wondered 
aloud why such a statement had not been incorporated 
in the original committee proposal." This and many 
other comments indicate that Eotvos’s original proposal 
enjoyed no support at all in leading Hungarian political 
circles. 

Anoher interesting aspect of these discussions was the 
willingness of minority spokesmen to accept the neces- 
sity of administrative unity, if minority languages were 
protected on lower levels of government. In favoring 
such a program, they endorsed, in reality, Eotvos’s 
original recommendations contained in the Report of 
1861 and in the bill of 1867. One of the representa- 
tives of such a moderate course, Paul Trifunácz (1825- 
1889), a Serbian member of Parliament, subsequently a 
high official in the Hungarian ministry of interior, 
pointed out that the committee bill denied the principle 


13 Deak’s amendment to the bill emphasizing the strong 
political role of the Magyar language, is printed in Kemény, 
1952: 1: pp. 125-128. 

14 Incomplete data on these discussions can be found in A 
Hon, October 20, 1868, Pester Lloyd, October 16, 18, 1868. 

15 Deák's address, November 24, 1868, PR-1865-1868, 11: 
p. 6. ps 
16 Tbid. 

17 A Hon, November 7, 1868. 
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of political equality of nationalities by providing a 
dominant role for the Magyar language in public life. 
He stated : 


Where there are several nationalities, there the state 
stands above the nationalities and each nationality, if it is 
to have equal rights, may manifest its national life through 
the justified use of its language in public life without 
causing any harm to the inviolable unity of the state.!* 


Another of these moderates was Louis Wlad (1822- 
1876), a Rumanian member of Parliament.  Inter- 
estingly he proposed that the Parliament base its discus- 
sions on the report of the nationality committee of 1861, 
which he accepted as a fully satisfactory solution of 
nationality rights. He defended pardoxically Eotvos’s 
position of 1861 and of 1867 against the bill of 1868 and 
pointed out astutely that Eotvos placed himself in a 
contradictory position by defending a solution which 
conflicted with his earlier public statements: 


I wish to observe in response to the comment of the 
minister of public instruction contending that the majority 
bill is better than the minority proposal because it does 
not dispense privileges, that the majority bill dispenses 
privileges because it determines that the official language 
of counties will be the Magyar and permits exceptions only 
in so far as officials are ignorant of Magyar. This pro- 
vision clearly contradicts the bill of 1861 prepared under 
the direction of the minister of public instruction, which 
permitted the free use of languages by townships and 
counties.1? 


These commentaries imply that in contrast to the bill 
of 1867, the act of 1868 restricted the political activities 
of minority nationalities in Hungary. In fact, the text 
and the spirit of the Nationality Act display the intent 
to minimize the political role of minorities, particularly 
in the sphere of county government. Since the bulk of 
the national minorities resided in northern, eastern, and 
southern Hungary, often outnumbering the Magyar 
element in individual counties, this policy would pri- 
marily affect these localities. Its practical consequence 
was to lessen the political impact of non-Magyar nation- 
alities and to strengthen the traditional roles of Magyar 
noblemen as a governing elite. 

Evidence for this view can be cited from the text of 
the Nationality Act. Its preamble states the general 
spirit of its approach to minority languages and nation- 
alities. In marked contrast to Eótvós's draft of 1867, 
it emphasized the political supremacy of the Magyar 
language and assigned to minority languages an optional 
secondary role even in local spheres of public life: 


Whereas all citizens of Hungary embody, also according 
to the constitution, one nation in the political sense, the 
indivisible Hungarian nation, of which each citizen, re- 
gardless of his nationality, is an equal member; 

whereas this equality can be specially regulated only 


18 Address of Paul Trifunacz, November 25, 1868, PR- 
1865-1868, 11: p. 28. 

19 Address of Louis Wlad, November 26, 1868, PR-1865- 
1868, 11: p. 93. 
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with respect to the use of the various customary languages 
spoken in this country, and only to the extent that the 
unity of the country, the practicality of government and 
administration and the correct administration of justice 
require; 

the following rules are decreed for the official use of the 
various languages, while the equality of the rights of all 
citizens respecting all other matters is affirmed.?? 


Another key passage is paragraph five defining the 
linguistic usage of county governments. Each county 
was obligated to use the Magyar language as its official 
administrative language. Only if special difficulties 
arose was it permissible to use, under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, another language, presumably that used by 
the local non-Magyar population. The parapraph con- 
cluded with an ambiguous statement which indicates 
only too well the unilingual and centralizing intentions 
of the Act of 1868: "Whenever the interests of the 
central government power and of central administration 
require: all reports and documents must be submitted 
also in the official language of the state." ?: 

Eotvos's bill of 1867 contrasted sharply with these 
regulations. Its most important principle was that 
stated by Louis Wlad in his parliamentray address: 
the free use of languages in township and county 
governments. Eotvos’s solution was that the majority 
vote of each county public assembly would determine 
the official language of administration. Other pro- 
visions of his bill defined linguistic usage in such a way 
that in practice minority languages played the role of 
official languages in local and county governments, 
while the Magyar language was designated the official 
language of central administration and of the Hungarian 
Parliament. This principle provided an essential dif- 
ferentiation between the two approaches to nationality 
protection. In the case of the Nationality Act one official 
language was decreed as supreme, while Eotvos’s bill 
outlined a multilingual and multinational structure of 
minority protection. 

Though the Nationality Act fell short of Eoótvos's 
recommendations and of the expectations of national 
minorities, it is only fair to note that in an age of 
nationalist politics its enactment showed a measure of 
political prudence among the Hungarian noble elite. 
The acceptance of the Nationality Act testified to the in- 
fluence of significant liberal and tolerant impulses in 
Hungarian public life. Particularly the presence of 
Eotvos and Deak, the representatives of a liberal course, 
strengthened these tendencies with respect to a jud- 
icious nationality policy. 

The liberal influence can be observed on several not- 
able points of the Nationality Act. An important series 
of guarantees in it concerned individual rights in the 
political life of the township and in judicial proceedings. 
Each citizen was entitled to petition his township, as 
well as his county and state government, in his native 


?0 Kemény, 1952: 1: p. 162. 
21 [bid., p. 163. 
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language. Each township assembly determined the 
official administrative language by majority vote. Citi- 
zens were entitled to receive communications from the 
township and the county government in their native 
language. In judicial proceedings of their township 
residents could use their native language. Pre-trial 
interrogations would be conducted in the native language 
of the parties involved. The parties of court cases 
would determine the official language of their trial. 
The act also affirmed the free access of minority nation- 
alities to public service appointments. Appointments 
to these posts would be made without discrimination of 
national origin. The central government was also 
obligated to appoint representatives of national minori- 
ties to administrative and judicial posts in areas popu- 
lated by minorities. A third set of guarantees concerned 
church organizations, education, and the right of free 
association. All church organizations chose their 
official language used in administrative, ecclesiastical, 
and educational affairs. Individual citizens and associa- 
tions could found schools, endowments, voluntary 
organizations for cultural, educational, and political 
purposes and they could direct them free of govern- 
mental interference. Special provisions were made in 
the act for the teaching of minority languages and liter- 
atures in state secondary schools and the university.?? 

Though incorporating a system of minority protection 
on the lower levels of government and guarantees of 
linguistic and civil rights, the Nationality Act of 1868 
proved inadequate for the political protection of dis- 
franchised national minorities in Hungary. Its chief 
shortcoming was that it denied the possibility of political 
participation in local and regional government to non- 
Magyar populations through restrictive linguistic rules. 
Indirectly it made even more difficult the participation 
of national minorities in Hungarian national politics. 
It seems clear that even the scrupulous observance of the 
act would have failed to satisfy politically conscious 
minorities. After 1868, therefore, national minorities 
began to seek other avenues of attaining their political 
and national autonomy. 

Yet along with these weaknesses of the Nationality 
Act, the general failure of a Hungarian liberal course 
was equally responsible for the erosion of nationality 
and political rights after 1868. Foremost among these 
failures was the defeat of the modernization of Hun- 
garian local government, attempted by Eotvos’s liberal 
confrére, Balthasar Horvát, the Hungarian minister of 
justice. As noted earlier his measures to reform local 
government were vetoed by the Hungarian Parliament 
in 1870. The defeat of local governmental reforms had 
a special bearing on the weakness of nationality pro- 
tection in Hungary. Without a representative and lib- 
eral system of self-government, national minorities and 
the mass of the rural population as a whole could not 
participate in local government.  Horvát's attempt to 
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institute such a system failed and the crucial institutions 
of local government were left after 1870 in the control 
of the Hungarian landholding noble elite. Only in ex- 
ceptional cases was it possible for representatives of the 
national minorities to assume high elective office in 
Hungary. On the whole, both national minorities and 
the rural population remained excluded from effective 
political influence. 

One may conclude then that the effectiveness of 
nationality protection in Hungary, as elsewhere, de- 
pended ultimately on the responsibility and responsive- 
ness of local governmental institutions to minority and 
individual aspirations. Eötvös had already foreseen 
this relationship between nationality and political rights 
in the 1850's and since then he had propagated the 
autonomous organization of government throughout the 
Habsburg Empire. This point of view may provide an 
explanation to the intriguing question why Eötvös 
reluctantly endorsed the Nationality Act of 1868, even 
though it contradicted his original recommendations. 
While he valued legal guarantees anchored in legislative 
acts, he considered even more important the autonomous 
organization of political, social, and educational institu- 
tions, particularly as effective safeguards of nationality 
and individual rights. Eotvos’s exceptional sensitivity 
to the autonomous organization of public life provides a 
preliminary explanation, in the absence of documented 
evidence, for his acceptance of an imperfect Nationality 
Act and for his simultaneous efforts to organize an 
autonomous structure of public education in Hungary. 
It is difficult to state even today whether Eótvós was 
right or wrong in following such a course. His position 
and policies seem to have been vindicated since he cor- 
rectly foresaw that national minorities suffered much 
more from the denial of political participation than from 
a restrictive definition of their linguistic rights. 


2. EOTVOS’S PROGRAM OF CHURCH AUTONOMY 


Another major contribution of Eótvós to Hungarian 
reform politics was his policy to define the corporate 
autonomy of the Orthodox, Jewish, and Catholic 
churches and to clarify their relationship to the state. 
His objective in this complex undertaking was to 
guarantee to each church, as an autonomous religious 
association, the right to control its administrative, re- 
ligious, and cultural affairs free of state intervention. 
This intent was related to Eótvós's program of auto- 
nomy for church schools. In both instances he im- 
plemented his proposals, outlined in his treatise on The 
Ruling Ideas, to strengthen individual liberties through 
the encouragement of popular participation in au- 
tonomous organizations, of which the school and the 
church were outstanding examples. He considered the 
autonomous status of the church of primary importance. 
since he had first raised the question of church auto- 
nomy in his treatise of 1851, his political experience had 
amply confirmed the influential role of the churches in 
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Hungary as defenders of popular culture against ad- 
ministrative and secular pressures. He saw his principal 
task therefore in defining the autonomous status of dis- 
tinct church organizations in such a way that each 
could pursue its educational and religious mission free 
of state dictation. 

Eotvos's intentions were undoubtedly influenced by 
contemporary attempts in Europe to define relations 
with the church in constitutional liberal states. His 
correspondence with the noted French liberal Catholic, 
Count Charles de Montalembert, clarifies Eótvós's 
awareness of these attempts, but also indicates that he 
did not agree with the liberal solution to church-state 
relations adopted in Italy and Austria after 1867.75 
Eötvös sympathized deeply with the efforts of liberal 
Catholics, such as Montalembert, to secure for the 
Catholic Church freedom of education. He opposed, 
however, the use of state power to limit the power of 
the hierarchy and of the church. He criticized partic- 
ularly the course of church politics in Austria which 
culminated in the enactment of laws in May, 1868, 
restricting the influence of the Austrian church in educa- 
tion, marriage, and interconfessional relations. These 
laws abrogated in practice the Concordat of 1855, which 
had surrendered to the Catholic Church in Austria 
control over the school system and had lifted restrictions 
on freedom of communication between the Pope and the 
hierarchy.** The Concordat had never been accepted 
in Hungary, consequently the liberal storm against it 
in Austria in 1867-1868 had no counterpart in Hungary. 
The Austrian church laws of May, 1868, placed schools 
under the control of the state, guaranteed free choice 
of religion to each citizen and legalized civil marriage 
in cases of prohibition by church law. Eötvös objected 
to these laws because they imposed an excessive control 
over the church and would, in his view, harm relation- 
ships between the state and autonomously organized 
churches. He commented on them in a letter to Mon- 


talembert on June 20, 1868: 


The more one pretends to find there (in Austria) the 
guarantees of freedom in the supremacy of the parlia- 
mentary majority and destroy all church influence in the 
schools, the more difficult it will be for us in Hungary to 
carry out the principle of the free church. Still, most 
bishops are attempting to postpone the realization of a free 
church without considering that this will perhaps make 
impossible all reform.?5 


Eotvos’s opposition to state intervention in church 
affairs defined, however, only one aspect of his position. 
His second major aim was to realize freedom of con- 
science and freedom of education by the autonomous 


23 Fotvos’s letters to Montalembert are partially published in 
Gyozó Concha, Eötvös és Montalembert barátsága (Budapest, 
1918), pp. 279-324. 

24 Hugo Hantsch, Geschichte Österreichs (2v., Wien, 1968) 
2: pp. 347-348. 

25 Eötvös to Montalembert, June 20, 1868, Concha, 1918: p. 
308. 
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organization of each church. This aim was shared also 
by his friend Montalembert, whose prominent role in 
the liberal Catholic movement of the 1860's demon- 
strated to Eötvös the great difficulties he would face in 
Hungary in resolving these questions. Though Eötvös 
agreed with Montalembert's church politics, he out- 
lined a somewhat different method for achieving his 
purposes in Hungary. He believed it possible to gain 
the support of the Hungarian hierarchies for improving 
church schools without direct state pressure and for 
securing a greater role for the laity within each church 
in decisions affecting education and the use of church 
property. He thought it particularly important for an 
improvement of church-controlled schools that the exclu- 
sive clerical influence over them be modified by trans- 
ferring predominant control in education to the laity of 
each church. He pointed to the example of the Hun- 
garian Protestants as a model which the Hungarian 
Catholics should adopt. In developing such a pro- 
gram Eotvos proposed in effect a substantial weakening 
of the influence of the Hungarian hierarchy over educa- 
tion and church property. In addition he implied that 
each church, including the Catholic Church, must be 
separated from state ties and organized as a self- 
governing corporation within which freedom of con- 
science for each church member was accepted. 

Predictably Eotvos met with considerable opposition 
to his program from the ecclesiastical hierarchies. In 
spite of this resistance, however, he accomplished note- 
worthy results. He sponsored successfully an act which 
codified the autonomous constitution of the Rumanian 
and Serb Orthodox churches. He initiated the con- 
vocation of a Jewish representative congress designed to 
draft a statute of autonomy for Hungarian Jews. In 
the Roman Catholic Church he guided the organization 
of representative councils which would have assumed 
responsibilities for Catholic schools and church property. 
Though his plan of Catholic reform failed, a discussion 
of his policies clarify some of the important connections 
between church politics, nationalism, and modernization 
in the Habsburg Empire and may suggest useful 
avenues for further exploration. 

For the Rumanian and Serb Orthodox churches of 
Hungary the guarantee of church autonomy was 
especially important, because it recognized their right 
to national schools and cultural institutions. The Ortho- 
dox churches had always emphasized autonomous 
church organization and territorial self-government. 
For the Serbs and Rumanians of Hungary this ancient 
practice became the principal means of defense for their 
nationality. Since the hierarchy of the two churches had 
successfully defended their religious and national rights 
against Roman Catholicism, Austrian centralization, and 
Hungarian political domination, through the ancient 
formula of church autonomy, it is understandable why 


26 Eötvös to Montalembert, May 22, 1867, Concha, 1918: pp. 
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the Serbs and Rumanians saw in it, even in the nine- 
teenth century, a guarantee of their corporate existence. 

The Serbs traced back their special status as a 
church and nationality to an imperial diploma issued by 
Emperor Leopold I in 1690. The diploma was granted 
to those Serbs who migrated to southern Hungary after 
the expulsion of the Turks in order to settle the de- 
populated southern plains at the invitation of the 
emperor. It recognized the Serbian Patriarch Arsenius 
Cernojevic as the head of the Serb Orthodox church 
in Hungary. It also guaranteed the right of the Serb 
Orthodox to elect a metropolitan through an elected 
church congress. The church congress and the Serb 
hierarchy played the principal roles in defending the 
special privileged position of the Serbs against the Hun- 
garian nobility. In the nineteenth century the church 
congress came to symbolize the national and ecclesi- 
astical unity of the Serbs and was easily adapted to the 
services of Serbian cultural and political nationalism. 

The Rumanian Orthodox Church had a somewhat 
different history. In contrast to the Serbs, they could 
not achieve recognition as a church and nationality until 
the nineteenth century and consequently their political 
and cultural development was seriously retarded. The 
Rumanians constituted an impoverished peasant popula- 
tion in the eastern Hungarian region of Transylvania 
and neither the Hungarian nobility nor the Austrian 
government displayed an interest in their improvement. 
In fact, after 1690 the Austrian government initiated a 
campaign among Rumanians to accept membership in 
the Uniate church and offered tempting inducements of 
land, titles, and political preferment to those members 
of the Rumanian clergy who joined. One motive in 
this policy was to strengthen the position of the 
Catholic Church and to weaken that of the Hungarian 
Protestants in Transylvania. In 1700 a part of the 
Rumanian clergy accepted union, but many opposed it 
actively. Asa result of open resistance to conversion, a 
Serb Orthodox bishop was appointed in 1761 as head 
of the Rumanian Orthodox Church.?® Though this 
appointment was an acknowledgment of the existence 
of the Rumanian Orthodox church, it did not improve 
their ecclesiastical or cultural condition. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century Serb 
bishops, appointed by the Serbian metropolitan, admin- 
istered the Rumanian diocese as a subordinate unit of 
the Serbian church. Only with the appointment of 
Andreiu Saguna (1809-1874), as vicar general in 
1846 and as bishop in 1848, did the Rumanian Ortho- 
dox receive a leader who established the autonomous 
Rumanian church province. He succeeded in this ob- 


27 Josef Jirecek, Actenmassige Darstellung der Verhältnisse 
der griechisch n. u. Hierarchie in Oesterreich. (Wien, 1861), 
pp. 6-15. 

?8 An excellent recent study of the Rumanian Orthodox is 
Keith Hitchins, *Andreiu Saguna and the Restoration of the 
Rumanian Orthodox Metropolis in Transylvania, 1846-1868," 
Balkan Studies 6 (1965) : pp. 1-20. 
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jective in 1864, when the emperor gave permission for 
the separate constitution of a Rumanian metropolis 
with Saguna as its head. It 1s noteworthy that Saguna 
achieved his goal not only because he skillfully used the 
sympathy of the emperor for the Rumanian cause, but 
also because he personified to the devout Rumanian 
Orthodox the two equally sacred ideals of religious 
devotion and national freedom.?? 

In addition to his success in organizing a separate 
Rumanian church province, Saguna was primarily re- 
sponsible for elaborating a plan of organization in the 
Orthodox churches of Hungary in which the laity 
would exercise predominant control over school policy, 
church administration, and church property. This 
plan utilized the church congress of the Serbian church 
as a representative church assembly, elected by parish 
and diocesan assemblies, as the supreme national and 
representative organ of the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church. Little is known about other specific influences 
on Saguna’s conceptions, though it is conceivable that 
his contact with Hungarian Calvinists in Transylvania 
provided an inspiration. Saguna’s correspondence and 
his two treatises on church organization suggest that, 
while his program of church reform intended to foster 
Orthodox religious life, he considered it of even 
greater importance that it strengthened the long sup- 
pressed national aspirations of the Rumanian people." 

It is of great interest to note that Saguna’s concep- 
tion of the autonomous Orthodox Church resembled 
Eotvos’s program of church autonomy which he wished 
to apply to all church organizations in Hungary. This 
resemblance can be seen clearly from Saguna’s treatise 
on church reform. While he considered the state and 
church as two separate institutions, he believed that 
they should cooperate for the fulfillment of common 
political and religious ideals. In Saguna’s view the 
state’s principal obligation was to guarantee religious 
freedom to all churches. This should be done by defin- 
ing legally the equal status and freedom of each church. 
These included the rights to conduct church services, 
to establish schools and religious institutions, and to 
administer its financial, educational, and organizational 
affairs through freely constituted church authorities. 
These rights must be confirmed by positive legal 


29 Ibid. 

30 An important source for Saguna’s correspondence, much 
of it in German, is Ilarion Puscariu, Mitropolia Romanilor 
ortodocsi din Ungaria si Transilvania. (Sibiu, 1900). Saguna’s 
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gemeinen und apostolischen Kirche (Hermannstadt, 1868). The 
forthcoming biography of Saguna planned by Keith Hitchins 
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guarantees.?! These general principles also determined 
the motives and purposes of Eotvos’s church policies. 

Saguna's view of the church as an autonomous as- 
sociation raised for him in the Orthodox Church as well 
as for Eötvös in the Catholic Church the need to de- 
fine the freedom and personal participation of the in- 
dividual layman in the community life of the church. 
Both believed that the laity must have the right to 
participate in decisions affecting education and the 
management of church property. Eötvös advocated 
this proposal in the discussions of representative coun- 
cils in the Hungarian Catholic Church and supported 
similar programs for the Orthodox and Jews. Saguna’s 
plan of church organization was subsequently adopted 
as the church constitution of the Rumanian Orthodox 
metropolis. 

Before the Rumanian church congress could meet 
and endorse Saguna’s church statute in September, 
1868, the specific authority of the Rumanian church 
province had to be defined by law. This was done in 
the law on the autonomy of the Orthodox churches, 
drafted by Eotvos in April and accepted by the Hun- 
garian Parliament in June, 1868. This law made 
possible the corporate autonomy of the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church and the protection of the cultural and 
national institutions established under its authority. 
Its guarantees clarify especially well the agreement be- 
tween Eotvos and Saguna on the principles of church 
autonomy. The law authorized the Serbian and 
Rumanian Orthodox Church to assume jurisdiction 
over all affairs relating to its ecclesiastical, educational, 
and endowment administration. It specified that each 
church would exercise its autonomy through a national 
church congress, consisting of lay and clerical repre- 
sentatives of each parish belonging to that church 
province. It prescribed that each national church 
congress, immediately after its election, will draft an 
organizational statute defining the rights of the con- 
gress and of other assemblies within the church pro- 
vince?? There can be little doubt that this law came 
into existence as a result of Eotvos’s deep interest in 
church autonomy as a means of realizing religious free- 
dom and providing a constructive avenue of popular 
participation in communal life. Likewise, the implemen- 
tation of church autonomy in the Rumanian metropolis 
succeeded largely because Saguna agreed with Eotvos’s 
sympathetic policies and provided energetic leadership 
toward their fulfillment. 

The most obvious political aim of Eötvös and Saguna 
in sponsoring a program of church autonomy arose 
from their common belief that in the case of the 
Rumanian Orthodox particularly such a program would 
also provide effective guarantees for their nationality. 
In the case of Saguna this is not surprising in view of 


31 Saguna, 1868: pp. 275-299. 
32 Eótvos's draft of the bill is in K-2, 1868-2568, the final 
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his lifelong devotion to the cause of Rumanian nation- 
ality, but as regards Eótvos it may not be readily 
understandable. It can be explained by  Eotvos's 
conception of nationality as the deeply ingrained 
striving of each individual to contribute to the 
cultural and social improvement of his community 
and thus realize both his freely chosen life vocation and 
satisfy his equally deep need for human fraternity. 
This conviction led to his proposal in 1865 to recognize 
the cultural and political rights of the national minori- 
ties in Hungary and it motivated also his policy on 
Rumanian church autonomy. In a letter of February 
2, 1869, to his son, Lóránd, who later became the 
founder of experimental physics in Hungary, Eötvös 
gave an extraordinary affirmation of this fundamental 
impulse : 


I share your conviction that the individual has a duty to 
act to the best of his ability for the happiness of mankind. 
I too believe that when we advance in a small circle— 
which we call our fatherland—the material and intellectual 
development of our fellow man, we contribute in effect to 
the progress of the whole human race. Likewise I agree 
with you that our most important task lies not in the 
material, but in the intellectual cultivation of our nation.?? 


Eötvös supported the autonomy of the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church because he believed that within its 
corporate autonomy, which specifically included the 
protection of Rumanian national culture, the individual 
striving for the improvement of his nationality and for 
social fulfillment was made possible. He defended for 
that reason in the Hungarian parliamentary discussions 
the use of the designation, "Orthodox Rumanian 
National Congress," against the criticism of Hungarian 
spokesmen.?* Eötvös understood clearly that the auto- 
nomy of the Rumanian church also strengthened the 
political consciousness of its members as a nationality. 
He did not consider such a consequence dangerous 
from the standpoint of Hungary; on the contrary, he 
believed that the national and ecclesiastical autonomy 
of the Rumanians would reinforce the principle of 
self-government in Hungary? This reasoning of 
Eotvos developed from his earlier critiques of nation- 
alism and motivated his policies on church autonomy 
and nationality protection as Hungarian minister of 
public instruction. 

The success of the Rumanian Orthodox in preserving 
their school autonomy after 1870 in the face of energe- 
tic political attacks vindicates Eotvós's expectations. 
According to the 1869-1870 school census, there were 
1,294 Rumanian Orthodox schools in Hungary and in 
1919, after forty years of political attacks on the 
Rumanian nationality, there were still 1,238 Rumanian 


33 Eötvös to his son, Februray 2, 1869, in Elek Kornyey, 
Eötvös Lóránd (Budapest, 1964), p. 88. 

34 PR-1865-1868, 7: pp. 202-203. 

35 Cf. for example the personal recollections of Eötvös associ- 
ate Aladár Molnár, "B. Eötvös József életéből," Pesti Napló, 
December 21, 1872. 
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Orthodox schools. The Slovak Catholic schools in 
contrast declined Írom 1236 in 1870 to 253 in 1910. 
Though there were significant differences between the 
two nationalities which may explain the greater ef- 
fectiveness of Rumanian resistance, the role of Saguna's 
church statute in unifying the Rumanian Orthodox re- 
mains the most significant reason. Confirmation for 
this conclusion can also be found in the record of the 
Rumanian Uniate schools during the same period. 
Even though they were better staffed and better pro- 
vided than the Orthodox, they dropped from 1,230 in 
1870 to 998 in 1910.38 

The Rumanian Orthodox church province achieved 
the defense of their nationality in two ways: first, by 
the successful preservation of a primary school system, 
staffed by Rumanian teachers and directed by the 
elected councils of the metropolis. The cooperative 
effort of laity, clergy, teachers, and pupils strengthened 
immeasurably the Orthodox and Rumanian conscious- 
ness of the largely rural Rumanians of Transylvania. 
Secondly, the statute drafted by Saguna and endorsed 
by Eötvös in May, 1869, as minister guaranteed the 
corporate autonomy of the church province over reli- 
gious and cultural institutions and thus established a 
sphere of independent social activity which the etatist 
Hungarian governments found it very difficult to 
restrict.?? 

In marked contrast to the harmonious implementa- 
tion of an autonomous organization in the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church, the Serb Orthodox Church was 
divided into two warring factions as a result of the at- 
tempt to draft a similar church statute. The con- 
servative hierarchy opposed the reform of church ad- 
ministration which would have involved lay control 
over education and church property, while a militant 
group of political liberals demanded the implementa- 
tion of a church structure which would surrender these 
powers to them. In the Rumanian church such an open 
conflict was avoided because of Saguna's skillful leader- 
ship and his success in maintaining cordial relations 
with Rumanian lay leaders. In the Serbian church in 
contrast the hierarchy failed to see the need to share its 
powers with lay political leaders. Another significant 
reason for the success of Saguna was that the Ruman- 


36 Report, pp. 368-369 and Henrik Körösi and László Szabó, 
Ag elemi népoktatás enciklopédiája (2 v., Budapest, 1912) 2: 
p. 304. 

37 The difficulties of weakening the church and school auto- 
nomy of the Rumanian Orthodox are illustrated in a memoir 
of the Hungarian Minister of Public Instruction, August 
Trefort, in 1874: "the Orthodox Rumanian Church, by virtue 
of its organizational statutes, possesses the widest degree of 
autonomy which allows the crown no other influence except 
the right to endorse the metropolitan and to exercise super- 
vision over the metropolis. The only corrective of this almost 
unlimited autonomy can be found in the guarantee that the 
metropolitan be able and willing to protect the interests of the 
throne and of the state against the centrifugal Rumanian 
naionality.” Published in Kemény, 1952: 1: p. 474. 
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ian Orthodox had never enjoyed the protection of 
established political authority and consequently they 
sought their salvation in their autonomous status as a 
church and as a nationality. The Serb hierarchy had 
a much different historical experience. They had en- 
joyed state protection since 1690 and they rightly 
thought that their position was dependent on a con- 
tinuation of that relationship. Therefore they regarded 
Saguna's church reform as a dangerous attack on their 
ecclesiastical and political authority. Their attempt to 
defeat its introduction into the Serbian church is thus 
understandable. 

After a series of bitter conflicts between the hier- 
archy and the Serb liberals, led by Svetozar Miletic 
(1826-1901), one of the most militant political leaders 
of the Serbs in Hungary, a statute of church autonomy 
was drafted for the Serb Orthodox Church in 1875. 
But this success of the liberal faction did not establish 
an autonomous Serb church and national structure, 
because the hierarchy refused to accept it whole- 
heartedly and used its influence with the Hungarian 
governments to effect its repeal. Hungarian ministers 
gladly used this opportunity to appoint bishops op- 
posed to autonomous guarantees and as a result the 
Serbian church was constantly weakened by internal 
conflicts and frequent state pressures. The result of 
the factionalism in the Serb church was that no 
guarantees were established for the national rights of 
the Serbs and that the Hungarian government was 
drawn into the position of protecting the hierarchy 
against its liberal and national opposition.®® 

A similar controversy arose between reform and 
orthodox Jews after the Hungarian Parliament voted 
an act on Jewish emancipation in December, 1867. 'The 
origins of this dispute were connected with the move- 
ments for Jewish emancipation reaching back to the 
eighteenth century. The first charter of Jewish rights 
had been embodied in the directives of Emperor Joseph 
II of 1783 extending to Jews the right of free settle- 
ment, free access to economic activities, entrance into 
the university and the right to found schools. These 
rights were subsequently confirmed by legislative acts 
of the Hungarian Diet in 1790 and 1840. The legal 
and political emancipation of Jews did not succeed, 
however, until the act of 1867 sponsored by Eötvös. 
This act declared that the Jewish inhabitants of Hun- 
gary should possess the right of citizenship and civil 
rights equally with all Christians. When the parlia- 
ment voted this act in December, 1867, Eötvös saw 
the fulfillment of a reform ideal which he had advocated 
since 1840. His comment on its adoption throws re- 
vealing light on his sense of satisfaction at the time of 
its enactment : 


38 Details on these controversies are related in Sándor 
Sztojacskovics, A magyarországi gör. kel. szerb egyház önkor- 
mányzatáról (Budapest, 1886). 

39 Lajos Venetianer, A magyar zsidóság története (Budapest, 
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In 1840 I spoke for this cause and this was regarded as 
a scandal by my respectable colleagues. In 1842 I wrote 
a pamphlet in favor of it and this was equally disapproved. 
Now I did not speak. Probably it would have been better 
to be silent then and to speak now and to point out 
triumphantly that those principles which I had first ex- 
pressed have now been accepted by the whole nation. My 
friends advised me so, but I did not do so. First, because 
it is against my views to inject my modest person into 
important issues, secondly because it would be ridiculous 
to proclaim as my achievement what has been accomp- 
lished by an ever widening enlightenment and the power of 
public opinion.*? 


When the possibility of Jewish emancipation had 
been first discussed in Hungary in the pre-March era, 
the Jewish intellectual and business classes cooperated 
actively with the Hungarian opposition movement, ex- 
pecting from its success their political. emancipation. 
They had called for a reform of Jewish rituals including 
the Sabbath, the calendar, the fast in order to quicken 
the process of liberation. Prominent Jews even con- 
verted to Christianity as a demonstration of their 
solidarity with the Hungarian national movement. Such 
conduct was opposed by traditional, chiefly rural Jewish 
congregations which protested changes in ritual, the 
proposal to establish a central Jewish seminary and the 
convocation of a Jewish congress representative of all 
Jewish congregations.*! 

Eotvos’s initiative to convoke a representative Jewish 
congress, similar to the Rumanian and Serb congresses, 
for the purpose of drafting an organizational statute for 
the administration of Jewish schools and church pro- 
perty precipitated old animosities between the two 
factions. The Orthodox protested against the convoca- 
tion of a congress and demanded that each parish be 
protected in its autonomy. Eötvös believed that the 
Orthodox opposition could be resolved amicably in the 
congress and therefore he authorized the assembly of 
the first Jewish congress in December, 1868. Eötvös 
was primarily influenced in this action by leading 
Jewish intellectuals, interested in the modernization of 
Jewish religious life and committed to Jewish assimila- 
tion into the Hungarian upper and middle classes. One of 
these was Ignác Hirschler (1823-1891), a prominent 
advocate of Jewish autonomy, who achieved special 
distinction as an ophthalmologist and was the first Jew 
to be appointed to the Hungarian House of Magnates.*? 
But apart from this obvious influence, Eötvös believed 
that an autonomous statute would in fact protect the 
rights of the Orthodox and allow them to sustain their 
distinct position on doctrine and ritual. His hopes 
were rudely disappointed during the congress. The 
Orthodox group withdrew from it and refused to accept 
any statute which it proposed. A statute was eventu- 


40 Eötvös to his son, December 24, 1867, Works 20: pp. 
56-57. 

*1 Venetianer, 1922: pp. 99-277. 

42 Magyar Életrajzi Lexikon (2v., Budapest, 1967) 1: p. 
725. 
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ally drafted, but the Orthodox petitioned the Hun- 
garian Parliament to suspend it. Eötvös reluctantly 
acceded to the wish of Parliament to invalidate the 
statute for the Orthodox Church in 1870. The Ortho- 
dox then organized an independent church organization, 
but debates between the two groups over the use of 
endowments and religious instruction continued in- 
termittently. As in the case of the Serbian church, the 
Hungarian government was repeatedly forced to in- 
tervene in Jewish affairs as a result of the public 
quarrel between the two factions.*? 

It cannot be denied of course, that Eotvos's policy of 
autonomy failed with respect to the Serb and Jewish 
churches, but these failures, while they do show the 
weak points of Eotvos’s design with regard to these 
churches, do not necessarily invalidate his position that 
autonomous statutes would protect religious rights and 
provide avenues of social cooperation for the members 
of each church. One of his guidelines with regard to 
the outbreak of fractional struggles within the two 
churches was that he would refrain from any interven- 
tion in these struggles and limit his activity as minister 
to the strict observance of those procedures which the 
statutes prescribed. He defined this policy in a letter 
of August 17, 1869, to Gedeon Tanárky, his secretary 
of state: 


It is my conviction that where there are as many 
churches as in our country, the autonomy of each church 
is much more advantageous for the state than any other 
relationship which can be determined by law, but only as 
long as we accept each consequence of autonomy and the 
state refrains as far as possible from all acts of interven- 
tion.*4 


Both with regard to the Serbian and Jewish church 
controversies Eotvos observed a policy of non-interven- 
tion. When the Serb congress was adjourned by the 
Serb patriarch in June, 1869, against the wishes of the 
liberal group, Eotvos refused to yield to the request of 
either faction to take a position on the matter or to 
intervene in the congressional dispute.*® In the case of 
the Jewish congress, he endorsed officially its convoca- 
tion, but after that he observed the same procedures as 
in the case of the Serb Orthodox Church.  Eotvós 
followed such a policy because he believed that a free 
public discussion within the churches concerned would 
eventually produce an atmosphere conducive to agree- 
ment between the contending parties. He recognized 
the serious nature of the disagreements between the 
traditionalist and liberal conceptions of the church, 


13 Venetianer, 1922: pp. 296—314. 

44 Eötvös to Gedeon Tanarky, Tanárky Family Archive, 
XXVIa, Ráday Church Archive, Budapest. 

45 When Svetozar Miletic, liberal leader of the Serb Ortho- 
dox, requested the support of the Hungarian government 
against the church conservatives, Eötvös stated that the Hun- 
garian ministry was not authorized by law to intervene in any 
way with the internal affairs of the Serb Orthodox Church. 
Cf. Eotvos’s address in the Hungarian Parliament, December 
9, 1869, in Works 10: pp. 294-300. 
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which existed in all churches, but he also thought that 
they would eventually be resolved through internal 
dialogue. He had an additional implicit reason for 
viewing these controversies optimistically and con- 
fidently. Since he visualized the process of popular 
education and enlightenment through ecclesiastical co- 
operation, and particularly through the enlightened 
leadership of laymen, he also expected that within each 
church attention would be focused on the intellectual 
and social improvement of the peasantry. Such a 
probability failed to materialize for many reasons, but 
in great part because after his death in 1871 the Hun- 
garian government exploited the ecclesiastical contro- 
versies to their political advantage and in the process 
discredited those factions that accepted their protection. 

The most interesting and least successful phase of 
Eotvos’s program on church autonomy was his attempt 
to introduce into the Catholic Church a statute of 
organization modeled on that adopted in the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church. Its main provision would have been 
the election of representative assemblies from the parish 
to the highest church authority. These assemblies were 
to assume control over the administration of church 
property and endowments, and the direction of all 
Catholic schools. 

The constitutional and political ties of the Roman 
Catholic Church to the Hungarian state represented one 
principal obstacle to the realization of Eotvos’s pro- 
gram. Since 1790 the Catholic Church had lost its 
privileged religious status through the extension of 
religious liberties to Protestants, Orthodox, and Jews, 
but it retained close political connections with the Hun- 
garian state which dated back to the medieval Hun- 
garian constitution. One of the king's constitutional 
rights over the Catholic Church was the right of 
apostolic patronage. This royal prerogative included 
the right to supervise all Catholic schools and endow- 
ments.*® These endowments had been generously aug- 
mented under Maria Theresa and Joseph II. After 
1867 they were used for the financing of Catholic 
schools, but they remained under the administration of 
the Hungarian Ministry of Public Instruction. Since 
these endowments constituted properties specifically 
designated for public education, they were considered 
public endowments, but were used within the structure 
of Catholic schooling. One of the tasks of Eotvos’s 
reform was to ensure their appropriate use within a 
reformed Catholic church. The apostolic patronage 
right also included the prerogative to appoint members 
of the Catholic hierarchy. The April Laws had up- 
held this right with the modification that the king had 
to obtain the countersignature of the minister of public 
instruction for all such appointments. Thus the im- 
portant right to appoint members of the Catholic hier- 
archy was exercised after 1867 with the concurrence of 
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the Hungarian government. In practice this right gave 
to the Hungarian government considerable influence 
over appointments in the Catholic Church. It used 
this influence frequently to veto appointees hostile to 
Magyar nationalism. The King of Hungary also 
exercised the placetum regium, the right to permit 
publication of papal edicts. This prerogative had been 
reaffirmed under Maria Theresa and Joseph II as well 
as by the Hungarian governments of 1848 and 1867. 
One of the principal tasks of Eotvos’s reform was to 
propose a solution to the delegation of these important 
constitutional functions to a reorganized autonomous 
Catholic Church. 

Eötvös formulated his proposals for the liberaliza- 
tion of the Hungarian Catholic Church in his corres- 
pondence with Montalembert. Their first contact took 
place in 1853, when Eötvös sent to Montalembert his 
treatise, The Ruling Ideas, for comment and inquired 
concerning the possibility of a French translation. 
Montalembert reciprocated Eotvos’s interest by a per- 
sonal visit to Hungary in 1861 and a regular exchange 
of letters with Eötvös. Both men were deeply con- 
cerned with the future of liberal society and the specific 
role of the church as a defender of religious liberties in 
the modern world. This concern became especially 
acute after 1863, when the conflict between Montalem- 
bert's liberal Catholic program and Pope Pius IX 
reached its climax. In 1864 the Syllabus of Errors 
condemned the cornerstone of the liberal Catholic posi- 
tion, the principle of freedom of conscience, and in the 
same year the Pope rebuked Montalembert for his de- 
fense of that principle at the Catholic Congress of 
Malines.*® Eötvös, who experienced a profound politi- 
cal and personal disillusionment with his public role in 
Hungary during this time, appreciated well Montalem- 
bert's predicament. Their correspondence between 
1867 and 1869 mirrors deep personal disappointments 
with the course of European politics and the growth of 
an authoritarian spirit in the Catholic Church. It also 
records Eotvos’s initial proposals for the moderniza- 
tion of the Catholic Church, with the sympathetic, 
though dubious responses of Montalembert. 

In his letter of May 22, 1867, Eötvös outlined a 
rather detailed justification and plan for the transfer of 
authority in the Catholic Church over schools, endow- 
ments and property to elected councils of clerical and 
lay members. Such a reorganization would advance the 
communal interests of the church in two ways, accord- 
ing to his reasoning. First, it would make possible the 
emancipation of the Catholic Church from state author- 
ity. The predominant lay control over church property 
and education would convince the state and other 
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churches that these would be administered in accord- 
ance with the public interest. Secondly, it would re- 
vitalize the religious spirit and community life of the 
Catholic laity by providing for them constructive chan- 
nels of social, educational, and cultural activity as 
members of an autonomous church community.?? 

Eötvös also hoped to resolve reforms of education 
through his program of church reconstruction. He be- 
lieved that in a reconstructed church, schools con- 
ducted by church authorities could be required to in- 
stitute changes in instructional programs without the 
violation of their autonomy. In his letter of May 22, 
1867, to Montalembert he had explained that such re- 
forms could be realized if the Catholic Church delegated 
responsibilities over schools to laymen. Eötvös argued 
here for the principle that the Catholic Church should 
not be governed by an unaccountable hierarchy, but 
should transfer authority that affected laymen primarily 
into the hands of the laity. 

Such a view was founded on Eotvos’s general under- 
standing of the relationship of the church to the liberal 
soclety of his age. He believed that the church, as an 
autonomous part of society, must transform her in- 
stitutional structure based on authority into one which 
harmonized with the right of the individual layman to 
participate in vital communal and educational church 
activities. In his letter of August 31, 1868, he elabo- 
rated his justification for this conception. He argued 
that Christianity had exercised an important influence 
on the process of civilization in the past because she did 
not identify herself with any one political system, but 
utilized contemporary institutions for the spread of her 
religious mission. Furthermore, he thought, the pri- 
mary task of the church was to exert a formative in- 
fluence on the morals and moral ideas of men. In the 
present age, the church must act according to these 
precedents, which meant that she must commit herself 
to the realization of the freedom of the individual in 
education and institutional life. He stated in his letter 
to Montalembert, his general conception of the church's 
future role: 


I believe that Christianity must assume toward the state 
the same position she has maintained in the past. There- 
fore, its task is not to identify its interests with an obscure 
state system founded in the Middle Ages, but to utilize, 
now as before, the current forms and the dominant tend- 
encies for its own purposes. If it was once expedient that 
the church became closely allied with absolute monarchy, 
it is much more natural that Christianity ally itself with 
freedom, because the political freedoms of the present 
originate from those principles which Christianity has 
always preached and because the influence that the church 
is called upon to surrender to the people is much less 
dangerous than that which the monarchy has exerted 
earlier in the church.5! 


50 Eötvös to Montalembert, May 22, 1867, Concha, 1918: pp. 
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Eötvös considered his program of church reform 
particularly indispensable for the institution of an ac- 
ceptable standard of instruction in Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools. He pointed out to Montalem- 
bert in his letter of April 9, 1867, that the backward- 
ness of Catholic education in Hungary must be ascribed 
to the utter indifference of Hungarian Catholics to the 
communal affairs of their church and to the indifference 
of the Catholic clergy for the proper direction of 
Catholic schooling. This untenable situation as well as 
the success of the Protestant churches in retaining 
their religious and intellectual influence over the people 
demonstrated to Eotvós the reason for the failures of 
Catholicism in the modern world. While the Protest- 
ant churches recognized the right of laymen to partici- 
pate in the control of schooling and other communal 
activities, the Catholic Church still treated laymen as 
disfranchised members of the church in such important 
functions. The result was that the institutional struct- 
ure of the Catholic Church stood in direct contradiction 
to the principle of individual rights and _ self-govern- 
ment which constituted the foundations of modern 
society. He concluded, therefore, that there remained 
two alternatives for the future organization of the 
Catholic Church: either she would remain attached to 
the state and retain her authoritarian structure or she 
would strive to encourage an autonomous congrega- 
tional system by breaking her relations with the state 
and relying on the support of the laity. Only if the 
church chose the latter course did Eötvös believe pos- 
sible the religious and intellectual rejuvenation of 
Catholicism and the modernization of Catholic educa- 
tion.?? 

Eotvos's letters to Montalembert suggest that he was 
well aware of the immense difficulties which his pro- 
gram would meet particularly from the hierarchy and 
from the upholders of traditional church authority. He 
understood especially well that the hierarchy, as a 
group which had exercised unquestioned authority in 
the church, would find it extraordinarily difficult to 
accept the surrender of some of their powers to the 
laity. He found their reluctance to accept his program 
natural and psychologically understandable.” Precisely 
because Eötvös understood the legitimate opposition of 
the hierarchy to his program, he refrained from any act 
of coercion against the church. He first proposed in 
July 1867 to the Hungarian Cardinal Simor that in the 
interests of the church the Hungarian hierarchy pre- 
pare a proposal for the election of councils with lay 
participation which would assume responsibilities over 
church schools and properties.5* He confided to Monta- 
lembert in his letter of August 31, 1868, that the 
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principal means through which he hoped to influence 
the thinking of the hierarchy was to encourage, in- 
directly, in the Hungarian Catholic Church a growing 
awareness of the need for greater lay participation in 
the management of Catholic schools and properties. 
He was able to attain such an objective in part through 
his sponsorship of similar projects for the Orthodox 
and the Jews. The enactment of laws guaranteeing the 
autonomous status of these churches induced a general 
desire on the part of Catholics to attain the same rights 
for their church? This explanation of his motives in 
his own words clarifies the most essential features of 
his policies with regard to the churches in education as 
well as in the definition of their autonomous status. 
He ventured into the complicated terrain of religious 
controversies because he believed that through the 
spontaneous growth of community life in all churches 
both the autonomous position of each church and their 
commitments to the tasks of popular education would 
be strengthened. He understood at the same time that 
such a process could not be induced from the outside 
but could develop only if the members of each church 
became conscious of their deeper religious and social 
responsibilities. He wished to play the role of a states- 
man who acted indirectly for the encouragement of a 
more intensive communal life in each church, but he did 
not wish to interfere with the decisions or discussions 
that were generated as a result of an increased popular 
participation in each church. 

The implementation of Eótvós's proposal in the years 
after 1867 was made difficult not only because of hier- 
archical opposition to it, but equally by the growing 
movement in the Catholic Church to condemn an ac- 
commodation of Catholics to the liberal world. The 
convocation of the Vatican Council in December, 1869, 
was the climax to this tendency. When Eotvos sent his 
letter to the Hungarian Archbishop Simor in July, 
1867, the primate, supported by the majority of the 
hierarchy, attempted to delay the discussion of the 
proposed initiative. Simor agreed to consider Eötvös s 
proposal only under the pressure of strong criticism 
both in the Catholic Church and also in the liberal 
press. The demands of the sectarian liberals in the 
press and in Parliament for the confiscation of church 
property and the institution of a state-controlled school 
system were a powerful argument in favor of Eotvos’s 
comparatively less stringent proposal. The first signi- 
ficant step toward the realization of Eotvos’s program 
took place in October, 1869, when a Catholic assembly 
consisting of clerical and lay members met and drafted 
an electoral statute for a Catholic congress. This 
congress would represent all segments of the Catholic 
Church in Hungary and was to prepare a statute of 
organization for the transfer of authority over schools, 


property, and endowments from the hierarchy to repre- 
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sentative councils. Before this Catholic congress could 
meet, the Vatican Council was convoked and pro- 
claimed the Doctrine of Papal Infallibility. These 
events constituted the triumph of the authoritarian 
school of thought in the church and its papal endorse- 
ment. Their effect was to lessen significantly the 
probability that Eotvos’s program would be accepted by 
the Hungarian hierarchy, not to speak of the unlikeli- 
hood of the Vatican's agreement.*® 

Nevertheless, it was by no means certain that the 
Hungarian hierarchy would reject Eotvos's plans. 
There were two principal points of view on church re- 
form among Hungarian bishops. The traditionalist 
position was undoubtedly strong and well represented 
by the Archbishop of Esztergom, the Hungarian pri- 
mate John Simor, appointed to his post just before the 
Ausgleich. Formerly a councilor under Count Leo 
Thun, the Austrian minister of education who had 
negotiated the Concordat, he sympathized with the 
status quo in church-state relations in the Austrian 
Empire. After the appointment of the Hungarian 
ministry in February, 1867, for example, he attempted 
to persuade the Hungarian hierarchy to accept the 
validity of the Concordat also for Hungary. His 
fellow bishops opposed this plan unanimously for poli- 
tical reasons. Subsequently Simor sought to frustrate 
Eotvos’s reforms in school and church questions and 
endorsed the papal position enthusiastically in the Vati- 
can Council."" The best representative of the liberally 
inclined school was Archbishop Louis Haynald. In the 
1860’s he had actively criticized Schmerling’s policies 
as Catholic bishop of Transylvania. Because of official 
disfavor he resigned in 1863 and accepted a post in the 
Vatican. Closely associated with Deak and Eötvös 
since 1860, Haynald best represented the national in- 
terests of Hungary toward Austrian as well as papal 
centralism. Eötvös sponsored his appointment to his 
see in 1867 and he enjoyed Eoótvós's confidence and 
respect throughout the autonomist controversy.®® 

The participation of the Hungarian hierarchy in the 
Vatican Council complicated its position with regard to 
the Hungarian government as well as towards the 
liberal currents of opinion favoring Eótvós's plans of 
autonomy. Primarily because of the pressures of Hun- 
garian public opinion, only one Hungarian bishop 
participated in the final vote for the Doctrine of In- 
fallibility. The others, including Simor and Haynald, 
left Rome before it was promulgated. The hierarchy's 
half-hearted abstention was undoubtedly influenced by 
the explicit warning of Eötvös, addressed in March, 
1870, to Archbishop Simor, that the endorsement of 
Papal Infallibility would gravely compromise the hier- 


56 Torok, 1941: pp. 114-305. 
57 Ibid. p. 78. 
58 Magyar Eletrajzi Lexikon, 1967: 1: p. 688. 
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archy’s position in Hungarian public life. After the 
promulgation of the Doctrine in July, 1870, Eötvös 
introduced the decree of the Hungarian government 
enjoining any bishop from publishing the papal bull 
without explicit governmental authorization. ^ After 
the council, Catholic conservatives enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the Doctrine of Infallibility, while the liberal 
Catholics, both laymen and clergy, criticized the hier- 
archy for its tacit endorsement of the papal position. 
As a result, disagreements and animosities between the 
two factions became more acute and these contributed 
to the eventual failure of Eótvos's proposals. 

The relations of the hierarchy with the Hungarian 
government had also deteriorated owing to disagree- 
ments over the proper response to the decrees of the 
Vatican Council. On their return from Rome, there- 
fore, the Hungarian hierarchy faced the renewed dis- 
cussions of church reform with considerable skepticism, 
while the liberal Catholics, who spearheaded the pro- 
gram of Eotvos, were losing their confidence that the 
hierarchy would in fact agree to their proposals. 

The discussion of Eótvós's proposals reached its 
crucial] stage in the fall of 1870, in an atmosphere of 
deep discouragement for Catholics following the ad- 
journment of the Vatican Council. The Catholic 
Congress which was commissioned to prepare a statute 
of organization for the participation of lay Catholics in 
church affairs met in October, 1870. After extended 
debates it agreed on a statute in March, 1871, which 
had won the endorsement of liberal and conservative 
spokesmen at the congress. Thus this statute was in 
effect proposed by representatives of laity and clergy 
in the Hungarian Catholic Church, who had been 
elected by all segments of the Catholic population for 
that purpose.*t This achievement was the extent of 
Eotvos’s success in the realization of his original pro- 
gram. By the time the statute was ready, Eötvös had 
died. His death removed from the scene the guiding 
hand of a statesman of vision who had originally con- 
ceived the principles of the Catholic church statute. 
His successors did not share his confidence that its 
implementation was a necessary prerequisite for the 
modernization of Catholicism; in fact, they regarded his 
program as a source of political and religious complica- 
tion. When the Catholic church statute was completed, 
it was submitted to the emperor, who then sent it to the 
Hungarian ministry for further action. The Hun- 
garian governments refused to pursue the matter and, 
as a Hungarian church historian observes, it remained 
locked permanently in the desk drawer of the minister 
for public instruction and church affairs.*? 


59 A draft of this letter is contained in Fol. Hung. 1488, 
OSK. Cf. the commentary of Imre Halász, Egy letünt nem- 
sedék (Budapest, 1911), pp. 330-331. 

60 Cf. Eötvös to Andrássy, July 23, 1870, Works 20: p. 92. 

61 Török, 1941: pp. 290-294. 

62 Ibid.. p. 323. 
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Althongh there is no documentary explanation for 
the motives of the Hungarian governments in refusing 
to consider the Catholic church statute, it is not difficult 
to.ascertain the reasons which prompted official political 
and ecclesiastical circles to view it with considerable mis- 
trust. Eotvos had pointed to the most important motive 
of the hierarchy, when he remarked in his letter to 
Montalembert of August 31, 1868, that it would not 
-willingly accept a lessening of its traditional powers.9? 
"This motive was especially persuasive for the Hun- 
garian hierarchy, who possessed substantial landed 
estates, held school and church endowments from the 
state, and directed, without lay interference, Catholic 
elementary and secondary education. In addition, the 
hierarchy had come to understand, in the course of the 
discussions relating to the project of Catholic church 
reform, that influential segments within the church 
opposed its traditional privileges in the domain of 
education, over church properties, and in constitutional 
life. The proposals for Catholic church reform would 
have deprived the hierarchy of these privileges, by 
transferring control over schools, church property, and 
church organization to lay-controlled assemblies. This 
possibility was viewed with great concern by the 
Catholic Church of Hungary and its leading officials 
preferred an accommodation with the Hungarian state 
to such an entirely new departure.9* 

Several important motives influenced also the Hun- 
garian governments in their refusal to implement the 
Catholic church statute after 1870. One of these was 
the justified fear that extensive properties and endow- 
ments of the Catholic Church would pass out of the 
administrative control of the state. Another, even 
greater question was the possibility of the loosening of 
governmental control over the Catholic school system, 
which the Hungarian government exercised through its 
control over school endowments and through its partici- 
pation in the apostolic patronage right of the king. The 
surrender of the latter right would also have weakened 
the right of the Hungarian government over church 
appointments. Clearly, a consideration of Eotvos’s 
church plans would have involved a significant weaken- 
ing of central state control over the school system, 
church appointments, and financial revenues relating to 
education. Such a course would also have limited 


63 Eötvös to Montalembert, August 31, 1868, Concha, 1918: 
pp. 312-313. 

64 A sampling of the confidential views of the Hungarian 
hierarchy on Eótvós's plans, recorded in Torok, 1941, reveals 
their deep distrust of the church statutes proposed in 1871. In 
the 1890’s the issue of church reform was briefly revived and 
at that time a memoir of the Hungarian hierarchy char- 
acterized Eotvos’s plans as a danger to the influence and 
authority of the bishops. Cf. Torok, 1941: pp. 328-333. 

65 Such a conclusion is suggested for example by the com- 
ment of the Hungarian minister of public instruction on 
November 24, 1880, to the effect that the church statutes of 
1871 conflicted with the rights of the Parliament and the 
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the ability of the Hungarian governments to interfere 
in school and church relations affecting nationality 
rights. For this reason also, the Hungarian govern- 
ments viewed the autonomous restructuring of the 
Catholic Church, which included such nationalities as 
Slovaks, Croatians, and Uniate Rumanians, with deep 
misgivings. The school and church policy of Hun- 
garian governments after 1871 shows that church ap- 
pointments and supervision over education were fre- 
quently used as means for the weakening of minority 
nationalities. In 1872, for example, the Serb secondary 
school of Novi Sad lost its state subsidy and another 
school was established as a Serb secondary school under 
state sponsorship. Another case in point was the veto 
of the Hungarian government of the election of the 
Rumanian Orthodox metropolitan in 1874 and the 
election of a candidate who was actually proposed by 
the Hungarian minister of public instruction. In 1874— 
1875 three Slovak secondary schools were summarily 
dissolved by ministerial directive. These and other 
examples clearly show the use of school policy and 
political influence in the churches for the purpose of 
Hungarian nationalist goals. Without governmental 
influence over church appointments, such acts would 
have been extremely difficult to carry out. 

The outcome of Eotvos’s church politics suggests an 
important origin of his political defeat as an advocate 
of autonomous politics. His plans were defeated by 
the opposition of privileged ecclesiastical hierarchies as 
well as the increasingly dominant centralization of 
governmental power after 1870. Eotvos’s plans had been 
specifically designed to counter both the supremacy of 
hierarchial influence and the power of state centralism. 
These plans were defeated in large measure because the 
European-wide movement for liberal Catholicism had 
failed and thereby the Hungarian advocates of Catholic 
church reform lost an important base of their support. 
Magyar nationalism and the centralization of political 
power in Hungary provides the other principal reason 
for the defeat of Eotvos’s autonomous politics. An in- 
creasing centralization of government, less tolerance for 
minority nationalities, and a greater acceptance of 
authority in public life were strong tendencies after 
1870 in many European countries. The Hungarian 
counterpart to these tendencies can be seen in the 
dominance of the Hungarian noble elite and its lack of 
consideration for national minorities, and the status of 
the peasantry in general. The great momentum of 
these currents throughout Europe provides undoubtedly 
the principal explanation for the vogue of Hungarian 
centralist politics and the swift decline of a liberal re- 
form course, as Eotvos had conceived it, after 1870. 


apostolic rights of the king and involved the demand that ex- 
tensive endowments should be transferred from state control. 
Torok, 1941: pp. 324. 

66 For documentation concerning these cases cf. Kemény, 
1952: 1: pp. 294, 473-475, 425-452. 
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Eotvos’s personal and political aspirations can be 
characterized as a great effort to help transform Hun- 
gary into a modern, liberal, and cultured society. In 
this sense he was one of the Hungarian modernizers. At 
the same time, he understood modernization as a process 
which ought to respect cultural differences, religious 
traditions, and nationality rights. He believed, in fact, 
that modernization would succeed better if diversities of 
tradition, language, and religion were respected and 
secured through autonomous institutions. This com- 
mitment and the attempt to test it in Hungary aligned 
him against the pronounced tendency of his time and 
ours as well which sees modernization as necessarily 
connected with standardization, uniformity, and the 
decline of diversity. Eotvos's advocacy of the contrary 
position explains many of his political failures, but his 
intellectual and political efforts are for that reason all 
the more interesting in an understanding of European 
modernization and its relationship to pluralism. 

The origins of Eotvos’s intellectual position can be 
found in his personal assimilation of two contemporary 
European currents: Liberalism and Romanticism. 
Eötvös became interested in liberal ideas because they 
emphasized the dignity of the human personality as a 
principle of aspiration and value for all men. Liberalism 
also offered to the young Eótvós a specific program of 
action through which a better Hungarian society, 
founded on respect for human rights, could be created. 
Eötvös derived his understanding of liberal politics from 
the French constitutionalists, Benjamin Constant and 
Francois Guizot, but he was most deeply affected by 
Alexis de Tocqueville's interpretation of American 
democracy. Tocqueville’s influence guided and to some 
extent paralleled Eotvos’s thinking about problems of 
individual freedom in modern society throughout his 
life. Eötvös also studied the works of the Swiss theorist 
and economic thinker, Simonde de Sismondi. Sismondi's 
constitutional histories and economic studies shaped 
decisively Eötvös’s keen understanding of the need to 
safeguard civil liberties even in a liberally organized 
society. Eötvös also showed an interest in the principles 
embodied in the American Constitution, as his frequent 
reading of Thomas Jefferson's Notes on the State of 
Virginia testifies.! 

Romanticism strengthened Eótvós's attachment to 
liberal goals by resolving his personal doubts of the 
possibility of a commitment to liberal ideals. Eötvöəs’s 
motivation to act for the realization of these ideals was 
derived from the realization that man's social outlook 
and social activities should be guided by an innate 


1 Kotvos’s personal library, now partially preserved in the 
Institute of Literary History, Budapest, contains numerous edi- 
tions of Sismondi's constitutional and economic studies. They 
show marks of frequent study and reading. The collection 
also includes the work, Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State 
of Virginia (Boston, 1832). 
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sympathy, understanding, and compassion for his fellow 
man. Such a view contrasted sharply with those cur- 
rents of nineteenth-century Liberalism which argued 
that the pursuit of self-interest, economic usefulness 
and the accumulation of wealth were legitimate personal 
and political motives. The personal crisis of Eótvos's 
youth had originated from a realization that such aims 
were inadequate for a commitment to social idealism. 
His first novel, The Carthustian, best reveals the origins 
of this crisis and offers a persuasive critique of a 
liberal outlook which places individual self-interest above 
man's sense of human fraternity. It affirmed eloquently 
the primacy of human compassion as the motive for 
social action. 

His Romantic inspiration gave to Eötvös a certainty 
that he should act toward the betterment of society. He 
saw a particular personal obligation to defend the rights 
of those who were oppressed because of prejudice and 
social tyranny—the Jews, the peasants, religious and 
national minorities. To improve their personal and 
social existence became the great ideal of his life. He 
found an effective means of protesting against social 
injustices in literature, which gave him the opportunity 
to enter politics and advocate reforms of Hungarian 
society. Both as a writer and as a publicist of reforms, 
Eötvös eloquently expressed his acute sensitivity to 
social injustices suffered by Jews, Unitarians, dis- 
franchised peasants, and others ostracized by noble 
society. His literary and political activity can be 
characterized as a realization of his original desire to act 
for a better society, in a spirit of compassion and 
sympathy with the sufferings of others. 

Another Romanticist trait of Eótvós was his personal 
and intellectual openness toward unfamiliar and new 
experiences, social ideals and cultures. By upbringing 
Eötvös associated with noble and refined urbanized 
circles, but he had the capacity to admire simple peasant 
life and to accept peasant culture as equivalent with his 
own. He expressed such an attitude in his letter to his 
friend Szalay on February 12, 1852: 


My friend what a people! How proud and yet how 
affectionate, how simple in its customs and yet how 
responsive to all noble feelings, how cultured under its 
rough sheepskin, and how joyful in spite of its serious- 
ness. . . . If you confront the single individual you must 
confess in many cases that you confront one who is 
much happier and deserves to be happier than you.? 


Eotvos’s sympathies for other cultures than his own 
are exemplified in his associations with Hungarian Jews. 
Some of his closest political associates were Jews of 
high intellectual attainments, such as Max Falk, an 
outstanding journalist and political commentator. But 
he was also fascinated by those Orthodox Jews who had 
steadfastly retained their customs, manners, and dress 


2 Eötvös to László Szalay, February 12, 1852, published in 
Nizsalovszky and  Lukácsy, Eötvös József levelei Szalay 
Lászlóhoz (Budapest, 1967), pp. 196-197. 
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from medieval times. After he received such a delega- 
tion of Jews in their ancient dress, he related with ex- 
citement to Falk, his next visitor, their speech, manner- 
ism, and personalities? Eötvös also maintained cordial 
relations with representatives of national minorities in 
Hungary. As a sign of their respect for his role in the 
defense of nationality rights, leading Ruthenians pre- 
sented to him a painted bearskin with a letter of recogni- 
tion on March 1, 1862.4 With Andreiu Saguna, the 
leader of the Rumanian Orthodox Church, he enter- 
tained an especially warm relationship. "Their associa- 
tion dated back to their student years at the university 
in Pest. They exchanged letters of sympathy for each 
other's political efforts especially after 1867.5 Eotvos’s 
tolerance for other cultures made it possible for him to 
respect those national and religious minorities which had 
a different historical experience from his own. Such an 
attitude explains, to a large extent, his belief that di- 
versity in social and cultural life should be encouraged 
and preserved. 

Eotvos’s greatest intellectual and political challenge 
was the task of devising a solution to national and 
political conflicts in the nineteenth-century Habsburg 
state. He set forth the principles of such a solution in 
the treatise, The Influence of the Ruling Ideas of the 
Nineteenth Century on the State, published in 1851. 
Here he proposed an autonomous and decentralized 
political organization for the Habsburg state, influenced 
by the liberal ideas of Tocqueville but adapted to the 
circumstances of a multinational state. 

But even more interesting are his analysis of national- 
ism as a contemporary political movement and his 
attempt to offer proposals, based on that analysis, for 
the resolution of nationality struggles. He perceived 
the dangerous consequences of nationality movements 
which sought to establish language as the test of national 
loyalty, especially in a state in which different religious, 
national, linguistic, and cultural minorities were inter- 
mingled. Such a conception of nationality, he believed, 
endangered constitutional government because it intro- 
duced a principle of intolerance and political separation 
into public life. He also understood that linguistic 
nationalism subordinated the individual person and 
citizen to a supreme collective power, founded on the 
myth of linguistic unity. Eötvös could sense the danger- 
ous implications of modern nationalism because he had 
a deep commitment to the protection of civil liberties and 
because he had learned from his studies of Tocqueville 
and Sismondi that the security of these liberties could 
be assured if society was specifically organized in such 
a way that individual liberties would be respected. 


3 Milksa Falk, Kor- és jellemrajzok (Budapest, 1903), pp. 
327-328. 

4 The letter is preserved in the Manuscript Collection of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Budapest, MS 10.221 b. 

5 One of these letters has been published in Janos Lupas, “Br 
Saguna Andras és br. Eötvös József," Világ, No. 46, Febru- 
ary 22, 1914): p. 34. : 
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Linguistic nationalism, in contrast, offered a social ideal 
which submerged the individual person and the citizen 
in a collective society. 

Eotvos’s critique of nationalism places him in the 
ranks of those nineteenth-century liberals who expressed 
an unfashionable and unpopular political position. One 
of those who expressed a similar view in the nineteenth 
century was Lord Acton. In his discussion of national- 
ism in an article of 1862, Acton viewed this highly 
popular movement in the same light as did Eötvös. A 
comparable affinity can be seen also between Eötvös and 
Tocqueville. Tocqueville's classic analysis of the French 
Revolution, The Old Regime and the Revolution, pub- 
lished in 1865, confirmed the argument of Eötvös that 
the centralization of power in the modern state con- 
stituted the principal danger to civil liberties. Another 
intellectual parallel existed between Eötvös and the 
French liberal Catholic, Montalembert. Their cor- 
respondence attests to Eotvos’s deep involvement in the 
formulation of a liberal Catholic program in the reform 
of education, in church-state relations, in the protection 
of religious and national minorities, and in the future 
social role of the church. 

Though Eötvös agreed with the nineteenth-century 
liberal school in its advocacy of civil liberties, he de- 
veloped a somewhat different view on the momentous 
question, how socially and culturally backward societies 
could achieve the standards of Western European 
society. He believed that the process of modernization 
was a much more complex undertaking than simply 
the arbitrary institution of Western constitutional and 
political institutions in backward societies. On the con- 
trary, he opposed resolutely those policies which sought 
to introduce reforms through administrative powers. 
What distinguished him from many liberal modernizers 
was his belief that traditional religious, nationality, and 
cultural institutions, if appropriately modernized, could 
serve as a means of a more effective social transforma- 
tion than state-inspired dictation. He argued that these 
autonomous popular institutions, if viewed as the ve- 
hicles of social transformation, would not only protect 
individual and nationality rights, but could better gain 
popular acceptance of reforms than an imposed political 
structure. This was the essence of Eótvós's idea of 
modernization. He attempted to carry it out in Hun- 
gary in two specific ways, both of which failed to attain 
the desired results. His efforts nevertheless merit atten- 
tion, because even his failures illustrate the validity of 
his premises in many respects and throw light on the im- 
mense obstacles of the modernization process. 

One of Eótvós's specific solutions was the program 
of church autonomy. This proposal took advantage of 
the deep popular attachment to traditional religious 
belief and organizations, which Eötvös respected. At 
the same time Eótvós contemplated significant reforms 
of church organization which would have transferred 
clerical powers over church property, church and school 
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endowments, and education to laymen within each 
church. Such reforms were to create a general popular 
awareness of social and cultural change and specifically 
influence the peasantry to accept the benefits of universal 
education. A second result that Eötvös expected was 
to be the active commitment of all churches to the 
general reform of the educational system. In such a case, 
the state would not have to apply administrative pres- 
sures, and the autonomy of churches and nationalities 
could be preserved. 

Eötvös was also influenced in his autonomous church 
politics by the special conditions of churches and nation- 
alities in nineteenth-century Hungary. Considerable 
rivalries and dissensions existed between the six major 
church groups and seven nationalities, each of whom 
guarded its rights and was not too friendly toward the 
others. Eotvós thought it prudent as well as just to 
respect, therefore, scrupulously the autonomy of each 
church and nationality. He was personally deeply com- 
mitted to the principle of autonomy for churches and 
nationalities. Yet he also understood that the main- 
tenance of autonomy would not fulfill by itself the task 
of social transformation. To attain that end, the in- 
dividual churches and nationalities should overcome 
their parochial and intolerant attitudes and cooperate 
with each other in carrying out educational and social 
reforms. Eötvöş’s ultimate purpose then was to stim- 
ulate such an awareness on the part of each special 
interest group and to persuade them to participate in 
tasks of social reconstruction. At the same time, each 
ought to preserve its special autonomy. Here was the 
social and political ideal that Eötvös attempted to realize 
in Hungary and the Habsburg Empire. 

Such a consideration motivated Eotvos’s interesting 
plan for the incorporation of all theological faculties in 
the University of Pest. He thought that separate 
theological instruction for each church would strengthen 
the parochialism prevalent among them and their mem- 
bers. He realized also that the separation of the 
Orthodox into Rumanian and Serbian theological facul- 
ties would intensify animosities between these nation- 
alities. He came to believe that, if all churches would 
conduct theological training in the academic atmosphere 
of the university, a spirit of toleration between churches 
and nationalities could develop. He offered this reveal- 
ing comment on this policy : 


I do not pretend that the creation of one Orthodox 
theological faculty will put an end to the national ani- 
mosities which unfortunately exist in our country, but it 
seems certain to me that, if the more excellent priests of 
these nationalities are educated with other citizens in the 
same institution, this will promote the conciliation of dif- 
ferences. It is also desirable that the priests of nationali- 
ties who exercise the greatest influence on them, receive a 
better education than is possible in Karlovic or 
Balazsfalva.® 


6 Eötvös to his son, April 29, 1870, printed in Elek Környei, 
Eötvös Lóránd (Budapest, 1964), p. 67. 
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Eotvos’s second major effort to test his autonomous 
political design can be seen in his reforms of primary 
education. In this area his policies resembled those that 
he formulated with regard to church autonomy. He 
sought to guarantee the school autonomy of individual 
churches and nationalities, but his ultimate purpose 
was to found a school system in which ecclesiastical and 
nationality animosities would be replaced by a common 
aspiration to achieve educational excellence. Eötvös 
envisioned the realization of this goal primarily through 
the township school, which, in his conception, would 
moderate parochial dissensions and foster a spirit of 
tolerance for this new generation. Unfortunately, the 
township school never became the influential and popular 
institution which Eótvós had originally envisaged. In- 
stead, each nationality and church sought to strengthen 
its corporate consciousness by expanding its education 
system. In spite of this outcome, however, Eóotvos's 
design of a school policy, based on the maintenance of 
existing church schools and seeking to transform the 
township school into a vehicle of popular enlightenment 
and tolerance, is clearly visible. 

The reasons for the failure of the township school 
and by implication of Eotvos’s plans for an autonomous 
educational system can be understood by a brief con- 
sideration of Hungarian school policies after Eotvós's 
death. The autonomy of church schools was abrogated 
in certain respects by Hungarian school legislation. 
It is important, however, to define the nature of these 
restrictions and to examine their effect on minority 
schools. The first of these laws was the act of 1876 
which was designed to enforce school attendance by 
obligating school officials and local government agencies 
to submit reports on school attendance to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. These regulations did not com- 
promise school autonomy directly, but gave to the 
Hungarian government enlarged administrative powers 
over church schools and opened the door to possible 
administrative pressure. Another important measure 
was the act of 1879 which prescribed that all schools 
must teach the Magyar language. The law also re- 
quired that all teachers must pass an examination in 
Magyar within four years; otherwise they would 
lose their teacher's certification. The first pro- 
vision was clearly a substantial revision of the 1868 
act, which had not required any school to teach the 
Magyar language. Now all schools which instructed in 
a non-Magyar tongue were required to teach Magyar. 
Nevertheless, the right of each church school to deter- 
mine its language of instruction was not changed by this 
act. The second clause was a much more serious matter. 
The Hungarian government could now withhold teacher 
certification for political motives and exert pressure on 


T Dezső Márkus ed. A Hatályos Magyar Törvények Gyiijte- 
ménye (10v., Budapest, 1912) 2: pp. 462-468. | 

8 Sándor Péterfy, 4 magyar elemi népoktatás története (2 v., 
Budapest, 1896) 2: pp. 100. 
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schools to teach the Magyar language. In fact, this law 
did not entirely meet with the desired results. There 
was a perceptible increase of teachers after 1880 who 
could speak Magyar, but the number of schools which 
offered instruction in Magyar did not rise correspond- 
ingly. In 1880 there were 2,529 teachers who knew no 
Magyar and their number decreased in 1893 to 1,279. 
In 1893 the schools which gave no instruction in Magyar 
numbered 43.4 per cent, while in 1870 it had been 48 
per cent. During the same period the number of these 
schools had increased from 6,659 to 7,353.? This seems 
to show that some teachers who did not know Magyar 
acquired facility in it, but the number of schools where 
it was taught actually declined. 

Critics of Hungarian school policies have frequently 
claimed that by 1910 minority schools were significantly 
diminished, particularly as a result of the school act 
of 1907. The latter act required that in any school 
where the native language of 50 per cent of the children 
was Magyar, the language of instruction must be 
Magyar. It is true, for example, that the number of 
schools which gave instruction in a non-Magyar lan- 
guage significantly decreased by 1910. By that year 
the proportion of these schools was only 21 per cent 
and their number decreased to 4,561,* But these 
statistics show only one aspect of the situation. Al- 
though the number of schools instructing in a non- 
Magyar language decreased, the number of children 
attending these schools did not. In 1910, for example, 
35 percent of elementary school pupils attended such 
schools.? An even more revealing conclusion can be 
drawn from the distribution of the native language of 
children attending schools in 1870 and 1910. In 1870 
the elementary school population consisted of 1,074,347 
children of Magyar and of 1,210,394 non-Magyar 
language. In 1910 there were 1,066,968 of Magyar and 
1,390,032 of non-Magyar language? These figures 
show that, while Hungarian school policies diminished 
the schools of the minorities, they were unable to affect 
even a minor change in the proportion between Magyar 
and non-Magyar children . These school policies created, 
however, feelings of national hostility between the 
nationalities and the Hungarian government, which had 
not existed in such a degree in the 1860's. 

One of the important consequences of this policy was 
that Eótvós's hopes for the development of the town- 
ship school were defeated. The unpopularity of the 
township school was related to the intense opposition of 
church conservatives to a public school which would not 
be committed to any specific religious persuasion. But 
an equally important reason for its decline was the fear 
of minorities that in such a school their linguistic rights 


9 Report, pp. 368—360. 

10 Márkus: 1912: 5: pp. 1155-1156. 

11 Henrik Körösi and László Szabó, Az elemi népoktatás 
enciklopédiája (2v., Budapest, 1912) 2: p. 304. 

12 Ibid. I 

13 Ibid. 
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could not be safeguarded. As a result, Rumanians, 
Serbs, and Slovaks found in church schools a better 
protection of their nationality rights than the township 
school could offer. In fact, in 1910 most township 
schools instructed in the Magyar language." Since 
the township school was regarded as an instrument of 
state control, from the point of view of linguistic and 
religious rights, it could not assume the role that Eötvös 
had intended for it, an institution where differences of 
language and religion could be reconciled and a spirit of 
conciliation fostered. 

It should be clearly noted, however, that the failure 
of the township school as envisaged by Eotvos was not 
primarily a result of his autonomous school design, but 
was brought about in the first place by the administrative 
pressures for Magyarization. The minorities reacted 
to these pressures by safeguarding those autonomous 
schools and institutions which Eotvos’s act on primary 
education had legalized. In addition, minorities had at 
their disposal the autonomous structure of the Rumanian 
and Orthodox churches, through which the cultural 
autonomy and national consciousness of these nation- 
alities were especially protected. The development of an 
intensive degree of polarization between national minori- 
ties and the Hungarian government was, therefore, 
caused by the initial pressures of etatist Hungarian 
governments against autonomous churches and nation- 
alities. 

Ironically, the defeat of Eotvos's political concep- 
tion reveals not so much flaws in his original design as 
the inadequacy of a centralized state based on the myth 
of nationalism to satisfy minority discontent and to 
safeguard civil liberties. —Eótvós's school reforms il- 
lustrate especially well this conclusion. Originally con- 
ceived to protect linguistic, religious, and communal 
rights in education and to encourage active popular 
participation in school reforms, Eotvos’s guarantees 
were gradually abrogated by the Hungarian govern- 
ments after his death. Governmental pressures, how- 
ever, far from damaging minority schools, strengthened 
their influence and made certain that national minorities 
refused their support to publicly supported schools, in 
which they might have come to understand the benefits 
of cooperation with other nationalities and churches. 
As a result, a much greater polarization between 
nationalities took place. Eotvos's role in this develop- 
ment was to have provided effective means to minorities 
in the defense of their rights. His theory of moderniza- 
tion was in effect vindicated by such an outcome, be- 
cause one of its premises had been that a policy of 
administrative centralization could not attain the ideals 
of national or social progress. Eotvos’s program and 
its defeat also suggest that the idealized national state 
of the nineteenth century was less adaptable to social, 
political, and cultural freedom than has generally been 
recognized. 


14 Ibid. 
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Eotvos’s advocacy of autonomous institutions as ve- 
hicles of social change clarifies, furthermore, his views 
on the future role of nationality in the modern state. 
In fact, only by considering Eotvos’s commitment to 
autonomous social organizations as the fundamental 
premise of his politics can his minority and nationality 
politics be understood. That same commitment explains 
also why Eötvös, in contrast to many of his conservative, 
liberal, and socialist contemporaries, did not regard 
national diversity as a political disadvantage, but as a 
positive safeguard for social and political progress. 

Nationality constituted in Eotvos’s view one of those 
autonomous forms of social organization which provided 
for the individual citizen an important avenue of cultural 
and political expression, while it also fulfilled his aspira- 
tion to belong to a special community professing com- 
mon personal and social ideals. Nevertheless, nation- 
ality was only one of those diverse autonomous com- 
munities to which the individual owed loyality. There 
were several others, including the church, the township, 
and the constitutionally organized liberal state, all of 
which the citizen recognized as important means for the 
fulfillment of his political and social needs. Here was 
Eotvos's fundamental premise which defined his con- 
ception of social and political pluralism. No one 
political institution, neither the state, nor the church, 
nor nationality, could claim absolute obedience from the 
individual, but each of them had a special role to play 
in satisfying the needs of the individual for freedom, 
social justice, moral ideals, and political participation. 
Eotvos offered an articulate defense of this position in 
his manuscript dating from 1860-1861 : 


I understand (nationality) to mean . . . human in- 
dividuals each of whom belongs to one or another nation- 
lity, each of whom is attached to a smaller or greater extent 
to his nationality and is prepared to make sacrifices for its 
advancement, but clearly not every sacrifice.!5 


The role of nationalities in the modern state was, 
therefore, to strengthen the individual's attachment to 


15 Fol. Hung. 2999, 7, “Nemzetiség.” OSK. 
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the national community and also to the constitutional, 
liberal state, which safeguarded the autonomous political 
order. National loyalties conceived in this sense en- 
couraged the individual to cultivate multiple loyalties to 
other social and political organizations. The strengthen- 
ing of such multiple loyalties served for the protection 
of the pluralist political order, which was the original 
premise of Eotvos’s politics. It seems evident, therefore, 
why it was essential to protect nationality rights in 
Eotvos’s political design: the security of these rights 
constituted an institutional safeguard for the auto- 
nomously organized modern state. In addition, the 
preservation of autonomous national communities in the 
multinational Austrian state provided an effective ve- 
hicle for carrying out social transformations with the co- 
operation of national groups and without imposing 
state dictation on these national communities. 

These ideas informed Eotvos’s nationality policy in 
Hungary. He believed it necessary to propose and 
legislate legal guarantees for nationality rights, as his 
political role since 1848 amply demonstrates. Yet he 
realized that legal guarantees were insufficient either for 
the protection of nationality rights or for the realiza- 
tion of a progressive social order. He understood that 
the fundamental aim must be the creation of a political 
order founded on autonomous institutions and a society 
which offered free social mobility to all segments of its 
population. This realization explains Eótvós's position 
that his most important obligation was to contribute to 
the realization of such a political and social order. He 
believed he could best fulfill such a task by assisting in 
the foundation of a modernized, yet autonomous school 
system and by fostering autonomous social institutions 
through a judicious nationality and minority policy. 
Though his great plans remained unfulfilled, the out- 
lines of his conception of a free society, founded on social 
pluralism and national diversity, remain clearly visible 
even a century after his death. 
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